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PREFACE. 


Assuming  that  from  an  early  date,  unavoidable  errors  have 
crept  into  the  text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  the  question  arises, 
have  the  Jews  tried  to  restore  that  text  to  its  primitive  purity? 
if  so,  as  is  generally  granted,  at  what  date  did  they  realize  the 
necessity  of  such  a  critical  revision?  and  what  means  did  they 
take  to  effect  their  purpose?  We  believe  there  is  no  rashness 
in  asserting  that  the  last  two  questions  have  never  been  fully 
solved,  and  are  consequently,  still  open  for  discussion.  It  is 
true  that  the  ancient  Qeres,  as  well  as  many  extraordinary 
features  of  the  textus  receptus,  such  as  the  Pisqa  or  blank  space 
in  the  middle  of  verses,  the  Suspended  Letters,  the  Inverted 
Num,  the  Extraordinary  Points,  etc.,  all  of  which  are  partly  at 
least  anterior  to  the  Talmud,  have  been  repeatedly  examined  and 
interpreted  in  various  ways ;  yet,  as  to  the  true  purpose  and 
meaning  of  these  pre-Talmudic  textual  peculiarities,  there  exists, 
among  scholars,  the  most  discouraging  absence  of  agreement, 
and  a  solution  that  would  command  universal  assent,  is  still  a 
desideratum. 

The  hope  of  contributing,  even  in  a  small  measure,  to  the 
attainment  of  this  end,  has  prompted  us  to  investigate  the  meaning 
of  the  so-called  Extraordinary  Points,  and  find  out  whether  or  not 
they  are  an  evidence  of  a  critical  effort  on  the  part  of  the  ancient 
Jews. 

It  is  our  pleasing  duty  to  express  our  gratitude  to  Prof.  H. 
Hyvemat,  not  only  for  the  constant  and  manifold  encouragement 
that  he  has  given  us  in  the  preparation  of  this  Dissertation,  but 
also  for  the  unsparing  care  and  kindness  with  which  he  has 
directed  our  Semitic  studies. 

We  must  also  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  Dr.  S.  Schechter, 
President  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary, 
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New  York,  and  to  Dr.  G.  F.  Moore,  Professor  of  the  History  of 
Religions,  in  Harvard  University,  Cambridge,  Mass.,  who  have 
consented  to  read  the  first  redaction  of  this  work,  and  to  whom  we 
are  under  obligation  for  many  valuable  remarks  and  suggestions. 

Our  thanks  are  no  less  due  to  Dr.  I.  Casanowicz,  of  the 
National  Museum,  Washington,  D.  C.,  for  his  kind  assistance 
towards  the  correct  understanding  of  many  Rabbinical  texts. 

Let  us  add,  however,  that  none  of  these  scholars  are  in  any  way 
responsible  for  the  views  and  conclusions  which  we  advocate,  and 
that  to  us  alone  are  to  be  attributed  any  shortcomings  the  reader 
may  detect  in  the  present  Dissertation. 

Romain  Butin. 

The  Marist  College,  January,  1906. 
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The  nineteenth  century  witnessed  a  renaissance  of  schol¬ 
arly  research  into  the  history  of  the  Bible  text  which  produced 
not  only  a  veritable  spate  of  important  detailed  studies  on 
specific  issues  but  also  an  impressive  series  of  comprehensive 
works.  The  labors  of  two  or  three  generations  of  savants  laid 
the  foundations  for  further  enquiries  into  particular,  some¬ 
times  minute  problems  of  the  textual  history  of  the  Bible, 
with  special  emphasis  on  the  Hebrew  Massoretic  text  which 
regained  its  appreciation  after  having  been  pushed  into  the 
background  in  the  preceding  centuries.  Initially  this  field  of 
research  was  predominantly  the  domain  of  Jewish  scholars 
whose  familiarity  with  Hebrew  enabled  them  to  plough 
through  the  multitude  of  Rabbinic  and  medieval  Hebrew 
sources  which  constitute  the  mainstay  of  information  on 
these  issues,  and  more  often  than  not  are  written  in  a  technical 
language  which  baffles  the  uninitiated.  The  endeavors  of  these 
scholars  were  not  always  guided  by  critical  considerations, 
but  were  sometimes  more  in  the  nature  of  a  labor  of  love. 
They  did,  nevertheless,  produce  results  which  could,  and  in¬ 
deed  did  become  the  basis  for  further,  scientifically  directed 
research. 

In  spite  of  all  these  efforts,  C.  D.  Ginsburg  could,  with 
some  justification,  still  complain  in  1895,  “without  intending 
to  give  offence,  but  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  Jews  and  one  or  two  Christians,  all 
those  who  have  edited  the  Hebrew  text,  or  written  upon  its 
Massorah  in  their  respective  Introductions,  could  neither 
master  nor  describe  the  entire  domain  of  this  ancient  critical 
apparatus.”  He  therefore  set  out  to  remedy  this  deficiency. 
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II 


THE  TEN  NEQUDOTH  OF  THE  TORAH 


The  upsurge  of  scholarly  investigations  into  the  history  of 
the  Bible  text  mentioned  above  culminated  in  Ginsburg’s 
editions  of  the  Massoretico-Critical  Text  of  the  Hebrew  Bible 
(London  1894)  and  The  Massorah  (London  1881-1905),  and 
his  monumental  Introduction  to  the  Massoretico-Critical  Edi¬ 
tion  of  the  Hebrew  Bible  (London  1897). 

With  these  and  the  other  studies  already  referred  to,  now 
accessible  in  European  languages,  the  subject  matter  of  the 
Massoretic  text  and  its  history  could  also  be  approached  by 
scholars  who  had  perforce  recourse  to  translations  and  to 
secondary  presentations  of  the  sources.  To  compensate  for 
this  drawback,  they  brought  into  the  field  tools  which  had 
been  forged  in  other  areas  of  textual  research,  especially  in 
the  textual  analysis  and  history  of  classical  literature,  and  a 
sober  scientific  method.1 

R.  Butin’s  doctoral  thesis  on  The  Ten  Nequdoth  of  the 
Torah  or  The  Meaning  and  the  Purpose  of  the  Extraordinary 
Points  of  the  Pentateuch  ( Massoretic  Text ) ,  submitted  to  the 
Catholic  University  of  America,  and  published  as  a  mono¬ 
graph  in  1906,  presents  an  excellent  example  of  the  type  of 
meticulous  scholarship  which  was  applied  to  Biblical  textual 
criticism  in  the  wake  of  the  developments  described  above. 
The  subtitle  of  the  study — A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the 
Textual  Criticism  Among  the  Ancient  Jews — clearly  indicates 
that  the  author  was  not  concerned  solely  with  a  discussion  of 
what  might  have  been  considered  a  rather  limited,  almost 

1.  For  a  review  of  these  developments  see  now:  H.  M.  Orlinsky,  The 
Massoretic  Text:  A  Critical  Evaluation.  Prolegomenon  to  Ch.  D. 
Ginsburg,  Introduction  to  the  Massoretico-Critical  Edition  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  (Reprint,  KTAV,  New  York  1966),  pp.  I-XLV.  The 
quotation  from  Ginsburg  may  be  found  on  p.  IV  of  Orlinsky’s  Pro¬ 
legomenon. 
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esoteric  item  in  the  mass  of  problems  connected  with  the 
Massoretic  Text  (hereafter  MT).  His  enquiry,  rather  was 
intended  to  shed  light  on  a  major  aspect  in  the  transmission 
history  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible.  Assuming  “that  from 
an  early  date  unavoidable  errors  have  crept  into  the 
text  of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,”  he  set  about  answering 
three  questions  which  arise  from  this  assumption,  namely: 
“Have  the  Jews  tried  to  restore  that  text  to  its  primitive 
purity,”  “if  so,  as  is  generally  granted,  at  what  date  did  they 
realize  the  necessity  of  such  a  critical  revision,”  and  finally, 
“what  means  did  they  take  to  effect  their  purpose?”  (p.  V). 
Thus,  although  the  immediate  scope  of  the  study  is  limited  to 
the  problem  of  the  puncta  extraordinaria  and,  in  fact,  only  to 
the  ten  cases  of  dotted  letters  or  words  which  occur  in  the 
Pentateuch  to  the  exclusion  of  the  additional  five  cases  in  the 
Prophets  and  the  Hagiographa,  the  issue  is  judged  against 
the  much  wider  background  of  the  incipient  Jewish  critical 
preoccupation  with  the  Bible  text. 

I. 

In  order  fully  to  understand  the  author’s  approach,  one 
should  bear  in  mind  that  the  puncta  extraordinaria  loomed 
rather  large  in  the  scholarly  discussion  of  the  history  of  the 
Bible  text  when  Butin  attacked  the  problem  afresh.  Paul  de 
Lagarde  and  his  followers  had  adduced  this  anomaly  in  the 
textual  transmission  of  the  Hebrew  Bible,  preserved  in  all 
Massoretic  manuscripts,  as  proof  that  all  the  extant  manu¬ 
scripts  of  MT  derive  from  one  single  “archetypus.”2  Lagarde 
maintained  that  this  archetype  had  served  as  the  basis  of  all 
copies  of  the  Massoretic  text  from  the  time  of  the  Sanhedrin 

2.  P.  de  Lagarde,  Symmicta  I  (1877),  p.  50;  II  (1880),  pp.  120  IT.  See  also 

H.  M.  Orlinsky,  “On  the  Present  State  of  Proto-Septuagint  Studies,” 

JAOS .  LXI  (1941),  85-6. 
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of  Yabneh,  i.e.,  from  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  C.E. 
Butin  obviously  subscribes  to  this  theory  (p.  22),  but  does  not 
express  himself  explicitly  on  the  wider  import  of  the  extra¬ 
ordinary  points  which  result  from  it.  Lagarde’s  view  is 
referred  to  only  with  regard  to  the  supposed  age  of  these 
symbols  (pp.  24-25).  Butin  is  convinced  that  they  are  much 
older  than  is  held  by  the  Urtext  school.  His  minute  analysis 
of  all  the  available  sources  leads  him  to  conclude  that  the 
puncta  extraordinaria  were  introduced  into  the  Hebrew  text 
prior  to  the  destruction  of  the  Second  Temple,  indeed  prior 
to  the  emergence  of  Christianity,  and  that  they  should  most 
probably  be  traced  back  to  the  second  century  b.c.e.,  into 
the  days  of  the  early  Tannaim.  As  will  be  shown,  this  claim 
has  now  been  conclusively  vindicated  by  the  new  manuscript 
finds  from  the  Judean  Desert. 

His  reliance  on  the  ancient  Jewish  sources  induces  Butin, 
as  stated,  to  differentiate  between  the  ten  cases  of  the  puncta 
extraordinaria  in  the  Pentateuch  and  the  remaining  five,  of 
which  four  are  found  in  the  Prophets  and  one  in  the  Book  of 
Psalms.  Only  the  Pentateuchal  symbols  are  recorded  as  a 
group  in  official  Jewish  literature.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
his  procedure  can'be  justified,  and  it  was  subscribed  to,  e.g., 
by  L.  Blau  in  his  review  of  Butin’s  monograph.3  Since  Butin 
is  convinced  that  the  extraordinary  points  are  part  of  an 
official  ancient  Jewish  critical  apparatus  of  the  Bible  text, 
it  is  indeed  reasonable  that  he  should  turn  for  an  investiga¬ 
tion  into  their  meaning  only  to  those  cases  which  received 
official  sanction,  and  not  merely  spurious  mention.  For  this 
reason  he  leaves  aside  “passages  that  are  occasionally  pointed 
in  MSS.  but  never  mentioned  among  the  Nequdoth”  (p.  2), 
and  also  Num.  10:35-36,  where  the  Sifre  employs  the  term 

3  L.  Blau,  “The  Extraordinary  Points  in  the  Pentateuch,”  JQR.O.S., 
XIX  (1907),  pp.  41 1-419. 
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nequdah  without  listing  this  case  in  the  official  enumeration 
of  the  puncta  extraordinaria.  Yet  the  matter  cannot  rest  here. 
The  instances  of  puncta  extraordinaria  preserved  for  us  in 
Bible  manuscripts  and  referred  to  in  rabbinic  literature,  irres¬ 
pective  of  the  nature  of  the  reference,  should  be  considered 
representative  examples  of  a  critico-textual  technique  that 
had  also  affected  other  components  of  the  text  which  were 
not  however,  for  some  reason  or  other,  ultimately  incor¬ 
porated  into  the  textus  receptus.  This  dictum  pertains  not 
only  to  the  officially  transmitted  puncta  extraordinaria  in  the 
Prophets  and  in  the  Writings  which  lie  outside  the  scope  of 
Butin’s  investigation  but,  as  C.  D.  Ginsburg  has  already 
shown,  to  some  further  instances  in  the  Pentateuch  which 
did  not  become  part  of  the  established  tradition :  “That  there 
were  many  more  expressions  which  were  thus  stigmatized, 
we  incidentally  learn  from  the  differences  which  obtained 
between  the  Western  and  the  Eastern  Schools  of  textual 
critics.  Thus  we  are  told  in  Codex  Harley  5710-11  British 
Museum,  that  whilst  the  Westerns  have  the  Kal  jitrun  to  hinder, 
to  dissuade,  in  the  text  (=3Tid)  in  Numb.  XXXII  7  and  the 
Hiphil  pa-in  in  the  margin  ( =Keri ),  the  Easterns  have  pxun 
with  the  Massoretic  note  on  it  that  the  first  Vav  is  dotted. 
Again  on  Job  XXXIX  15  the  Massorah  Parva  in  the  Cam¬ 
bridge  MS.  Add.  465  remarks  that  the  Easterns  have  dots 
on  the  Cheth  (n)  and  Yod (')  in  ns.m  and  the  beasts  of.”*  It  is 
obvious  that  in  these  and  similar  cases,4 5  the  point  is  em¬ 
ployed  to  indicate  a  comparatively  late  difference  between  the 
Babylonian  and  the  Palestinian  Massoretic  schools,  and 
therefore,  as  Butin  correctly  observed  (p.2),  such  instances 

4.  C.  D.  Ginsburg,  Introduction  to  the  Massoretico-Critical  Edition  of 
the  Hebrew  Bible  (1897),  p.  334. 

5.  See:  F.  Diaz  Esteban,  “El  Fragmento  Babilonoco  MS.  Heb.  D.  62 
Fol.  7  de  la  Bodleiana  de  Oxford,”  Bol.  Asoc.  Espanola  de  Orientalistas, 
II  (1966),  pp.  97-98. 
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should  not  be  counted  among  the  traditional  cases  of  puncta 
extraordinaria.  However,  their  importance  lies  in  that  they 
prove  the  wide  and  variegated  use  of  the  point  as  a  text-critical 
symbol,  a  fact  which  has  some  bearing  on  the  problem  under 
discussion. 

In  the  issue  under  review,  as  in  many  other  peculiarities 
of  the  Massoretic  text,  official  tradition  has  retained  only  a 
part  of  certain  textual  features  which  had  been  much  more 
widespread  in  the  manuscripts  extant  when  the  decision  was 
taken.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  our  witnesses  disagree,  e.g., 
with  regard  to  the  number  of  cases  in  which  the  spelling  of 
the  3rd  person  feminine  pronoun  should  be  mn  instead  of  trn, 
with  the  proper  pronunciation  to  be  fixed  by  the  qere.6  Or 
again,  that  there  is  considerable  disagreement  between  our 
sources  both  in  the  enumeration  of  individual  cases  and  in 
the  summary  of  the  instances  of  pisqah  be’emsa'  pasuq,  the 
extraordinary  way  of  dividing  or  apocopating  a  biblical 
verse.7  It  would  appear  that  if  there  ever  was  a  consensus 
reached  in  this  matter  it  was  reached  at  a  rather  late  stage 
in  the  history  of  the  MT. 

The  thorough  presentation  of  the  problem  of  the  puncta 
extraordinaria  in  Butin’s  monograph,  the  detailed  summary 
of  all  preceding  studies  and  the  explanations  put  forward 
and  their  critical  discussion  make  superfluous  a  retrospective 
review  of  the  issue.  The  very  fact  that  the  book  is  being  re- 

6.  See:  S.  Talmon,  “The  Three  Scrolls  of  the  Law  that  were  Found  in  the 
Temple  Court,”  Textus,  II  (1962),  pp.  14—27,  and  the  bibliography 
quoted  there— to  which  add  now  H.  M.  Orlinsky,  “The  Origin  of  the 
Kethib-Qere  system:  A  New  Approach,”  Supplements  to  Vetus  Testa- 
mentum,  XIV  (1960;  Oxford  Congress  Volume),  189  ff.;  S.  Zeitlin, 
“Were  There  Three  Torah  Scrolls  in  the  Azarah?”  JQR,  LVI  (1966), 

’  269-272. 

7.  See:  S.  Talmon,  Pisqah  Be’emsa ‘  Pasuq  and  1  lQPsa,”  Textus,  V  (1966), 
pp.  11-21,  and  the  bibliography  quoted  there. 
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issued  more  than  sixty  years  after  its  initial  publication  in 
itself  proves  that  it  is  still  considered  a  satisfactory  study  of 
the  matter.  It  may  be  useful,  though,  to  pursue  later  develop¬ 
ments  and  to  bring  into  the  discussion  new  direct  or  subsid¬ 
iary  evidence  with  regard  to  the  puncta  extraor dinar ia  that 
has  come  to  light  since  the  publication  of  Butin’s  work.  This 
will  be  attempted  here  under  three  headings,  following  in  the 
main  Butin’s  own  approach : 

a.  Further  manuscript  evidence  bearing  directly  on  the 
specific  issue  of  the  punca  extraordinaria  in  the  Pentateuch. 

b.  Additional  information  on  the  employment  of  critical 
signs  in  ancient  Hebrew  manuscripts  of  the  Bible. 

c.  New  insight  into  the  “Critical  Labors  Among  the  Ancient 
Jews,”  pertaining  to  the  Bible  text,  foremost  the  impact  of 
Hellenistic  scribal  customs  on  the  Jewish  scribes  of  the  Bible 
text. 


II. 

C.D.  Ginsburg,  in  his  day,  was  quite  correct  in  stating: 
“How  many  more  such  dotted  words  may  still  be  found  when 
other  MSS.  come  to  light,  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  say.”8 
In  fact,  however,  no  change  of  any  importance  in  the  matter 
of  the  puncta  extraordinaria  as  far  as  Massoretic  MSS.  are 
concerned  has  occurred  since  Ginsburg  made  the  above  state¬ 
ment.  The  most  outstanding  Massoretic  MS.  that  has  come 
to  the  attention  of  scholars  in  recent  years,  the  Aleppo  Codex 
— as  could  have  been  expected — concurs,  as  far  as  it  is  extant, 
with  the  official  tradition  so  far  as  the  puncta  extraordinaria  in 
the  Prophets  and  the  Writings  are  concerned.  Since  only  the 
latter  part  of  the  Pentateuch,  from  Deut.  28 : 16  to  the  end,  is 
preserved  in  the  Codex,  the  same  can  be  said  with  reference 
to  the  one  extant  case  of  the  Pentateuchal  passages,  namely 
Deut.  29:28. 


8.  Loc.  cit. 
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The  value  of  the  ancient  Versions  for  the  clarification  of 
our  problem  is  rather  restricted.  In  most  cases,  the  pointing 
of  a  single  letter  would  not  materially  affect  the  translation 
of  the  word  involved,  e.g.,  in  tne  case  of  npm  (Num.  9 : 10) 
or  -pm  (Gen.  16:5),  where  the  dotted  letters  are  possibly 
mere  matres  lectionis.  However,  in  the  case  of  the  resh  in 
ton  (Num.  21 :30),  if  the  dot — as  is  generally  assumed — 
indeed  signifies  deletum,  the  remaining  letters  «?n  would 
bear  the  completely  different  meaning  “fire,”  instead  of  that 
of  ■ton,  the  relative  pronoun.  Thus  the  Samaritan  Hebrew 
Pentateuch  Version  simply  reads  m  as  did  the  Samaritan 
Aramaic  translation,  which  has  vrpiN  “flame.”  This  reading 
also  underlies  the  Greek  renditiomrOp“fire,”  and  is  reflected 
in  the  talmudic  comment  (Baba  Bathra  79a  top),  to  .nsa  to 
mD’3  rons  tone*  ®r  Nans?  “until  a  blaze  breaks  out  which  does 
not  require  fanning.” 

The  Versions  have  a  more  direct  bearing  on  the  question 
of  the  text-critical  meaning  of  the  puncta  extraordinaria 
where  entire  words  are  thus  singled  out  in  MT.  The  presence 
or  absence  of  such  words  in  the  Hebrew  Pentateuch  of  the 
Samaritans,  and  their  rendition  or  omission  from  the  ancient 
translations,  may  be  taken  as  an  indication  of  their  inclusion 
or  respectively  their  exclusion  from  some  text  traditions  of 
the  Bible  which  were  contemporaneous  with  or  may  even 
have  preceded  the  prototype  on  which  MT  is  based.  Thus  we 
may  conclude  that  the  duplication  of  jitos?  pTOsn  in  Num. 
29:15,  which  is  retained  in  the  Samaritan  and  the  ancient 
Versions  (except  the  Peshitta),  proves  that  it  was  an  element 
common  to  all  Biblical  text  traditions,  although  the  points 
on  the  first  word  may  yet  give  evidence  to  its  basic  textual 
spuriousness.  The  same  applies  to  dotted  lraaVi  uV  in  Deut. 
29:28,  whose  presence  in  the  text  is  solidly  attested  by  all 
other  traditions.  Contrast  the  mention  of  Aaron  alongside 
Moses  in  the  census  pericope  Num.  3:39 — pfrai  to».  Here 
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the  dotted  reference  to  Aaron  is  absent  from  the  Hebrew 
Samaritan  Pentateuch  and  its  Aramaic  translation,  and  from 
the  Peshitta.  It  is  also  lacking  in  a  number  of  MSS.  of  MT 
whose  evidence,  though,  must  be  weighed  separately — a  rule 
to  which  Butin  fails  to  adhere. 

The  discovery  of  additional  manuscripts  of  the  Versions 
subsequent  to  the  publication  of  Butin’s  monograph  has  not 
materially  affected  the  issue.  New  fragments  of  the  LXX,  the 
Hexapla,  and  Aquila  have  enriched  our  knowledge  of  the 
early  text-forms  and  the  history  of  the  Greek  translations, 
but  have  not  provided  us  with  previously  unknown  texts. 
The  position  is  somewhat  different  with  regard  to  MS.  Neofiti 
I  from  the  Vatican  Library,  which  presents  for  the  first  time 
the  full  text  of  the  Jerusalem  Aramaic  Targum  which  hitherto 
had  been  extant  only  in  excerpts  known  as  the  Fragment 
Targum.  A  check  of  the  new  MS.  immediately  reveals  that  in 
all  pertinent  cases  it  reflects  the  basic  MT,  i.e.,  it  renders  in 
translation  also  the  dotted  letters  and  words.  The  facts  in 
detail  are  as  follows : 

1.  Gen.  16:5  MT :  -prai  th  'n  os®’ 

Neofiti  I:  -|rai  -ra  nab®  ons’n  -p-avra  pm  «  'bam  It  is 
worthy  of  remark  that  here  the  Targum  renders  the  Hebrew 
phrase  twice,  once  literally— “May  the  Lord  reveal  Himself 
and  judge  between  me  and  you” — and  once  in  paraphrase— 
“May  He  let  His  peace  reign  between  me  and  you.”  Pseudo- 
Jonathan  has  two  further  paraphrastic  renditions,  xbam 
■pm'aa  sabs  ibnin  . . .  ibsi  ’b»  pam  “May  He  have  mercy 
upon  me  and  you. . .  may  the  world  be  populated  by 
(the  offspring)  of  me  and  you.”  All  renditions  clearly 
reproduce  the  2nd  pers.  sing.  masc.  -|Tai,  and  therefore  do 
not  strengthen  Blau’s  ingenious  supposition,9  followed  by 

9.  L.  Blau,  Masoretische  Untersuchungen  (Strassburg  1891),  pp.  18  ff.; 
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Ginsburg,10  that  the  point  originally  was  over  the  final  kaf 
of  the  word,  and  not  over  the  preceding  yod,  and  that  the 
symbol  pointed  to  an  underlying  reading  nrai  or  ofrrOrai. 
This  would  have  meant  that  Sarah  refers  here  to  her  dispute 
with  Hagar  or  with  those  who,  according  to  the  Midrash, 
sowed  the  seed  of  discontent  and  mistrust  between  her  and 
Abraham.  The  Targum  rather  would  back  Butin’s  con¬ 
tention  (p.  62)  that  in  this  case  “the  Nequdah  was  intended 
to  stigmatize”  the  yod  only,  and  not  to  imply  a  change  of 
the  poss.  pronoun,  and  that  it  was  simply  meant  to  restore 
a  defective  instead  of  the  present  plene  spelling. 

2.  Gen.  18 :9  MT :  -jn®x  m®  rrx  rVx 

Neofiti  I :  innx  m»  jx  rr1?  paxi  .vbx  nax-n 
Not  only  does  the  lemma  contain  t’jx  of  which  three  letters 
are  pointed  in  MT,  but  the  Aramaic  translation — as  well  as 
the  LXX,  the  Peshitta,  and  the  other  Targums —  also  clearly 
reflects  Butin’s  supposition  that  the  points  were  possibly 
meant  to  indicate  that  r'rx  was  substituted  for  an  original 
iV,1 1  which  for  its  part  had  disappeared  “due  to  a  homoio- 
teleuton  within  the  last  syllable  of  i*?dnvi  in  the  preceding 
verse,  or,  for  a  word  as  common  as  V?,  to  a  mechanical  and 
unconscious  substitution  of  it  for  r^x”  (p.63),  is  as  far¬ 
fetched  as  it  is  ingenious. 

Blau’s  proposition12  to  transfer  the  points  to  the  word 
rrx,  which  would  thus  be  stigmatized,  also  appears  to  be 
untenable,  and  is  certainly  not  borne  out  by  the  Versions  or 
by  MS.  Neofiti  I  which  renders  it  (*jnnx  m®)  xvi  jx.  Butin’s 

idem,  JQR.O.S.,  XIX  (1907),  p.  418.  The  possibility  of  such  a  shift, 

though,  cannot  be  denied,  as  will  be  shown  below. 

10.  Op.  tit.,  pp.  323-324. 

11.  Cf.  also  Ginsburg  (op.  tit.,  pp.  324-325),  who  without  justification 

maintains  that  this  reading  is  confirmed  by  the  Greek. 

12.  Op.  tit.,  21.  See  n.  9  above. 
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conclusion  that  the  points  over  i’K  suggest  their  spuriousness 
and  that  of  the  entire  word  rbs,  is  most  probably  the  soundest 
and  simplest  explanation.  The  same  pronoun  in  the  1st  pers. 
sing,  is  supplied  twice  in  the  Book  of  Ruth  by  the  qere, 
where  the  kethlb  does  not  register  it  (Ruth  3:5,  17).  This 
appears  to  be  sufficient  proof  of  the  existence  of  variants 
among  ancient  Hebrew  text  traditions  with  regard  to  the 
employment  or  the  omission  of  this  pronoun  where  no 
difference  of  meaning  was  involved.  The  pointing  of  the 
word  in  the  present  case,  signifying  deletum,  may  thus  be 
viewed  as  a  complementary  technique  to  its  supplementation 
by  the  qerg  into  the  kethlb  text  which  was  considered  to  be 
deficient. 

3.  Gen.  19:33  MT :  naipai  naaso  st  sbi 
Neofiti  I :  napaai  naana  »t  sbi 

Again  the  new  evidence,  along  with  all  extant  Versions, 
supports  the  basic  reading  which  in  v.  33  is  the  same  as  in 
v.  35.  It  is  probable  that  the  pointing  of  the  second  waw  in 
naipai  simply  indicates  a  preference  for  the  defective  over  the 
plene  spelling,  as  Butin  at  first  correctly  maintains  (p.  69). 
However,  his  inclination  to  load  the  nequdoth  with  additional 
text-critical  importance  leads  him  then  to  accept  the  proposi¬ 
tion  that  “originally  the  entire  naipai  was  pointed,  and  that 
the  Nequdoth  was  {lege:  were)  intended  to  cancel  it”  (p.72), 
and  finally  to  the  altogether  unwarranted  supposition  that 
“after  all,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  naipai  of  verse  33 
should  have  been  introduced  from  verse  35,  through  a  honoio- 
teleuton,  although  no  trace  of  such  a  recension  has  reached 
us”  (p.  69). 

4.  Gen.  33:4  MT:  laa’iihpen  (qere  =  )  thxix  bv  ^D’l 
Neofiti  I :  laai  nrr  p®n  rrrns  bs  lannxi 

The  Targum  agrees  again  with  the  preserved  text.  In  the 
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margins  we  find  here  the  midrashic  exposition  which  in  the 
editions  of  Pseudo-Jonathan  and  the  Fragment  Targum  is 
part  of  the  text  itself:  “Esau  cried  because  his  teeth  hurt 
(due  to  the  stiffness  of  Jacob’s  neck),  and  Jacob  cried  because 
his  neck  was  stiff.”  Neofiti  I  proves  that  this  comment  was 
originally  lacking  in  the  Jerusalem  Targum,  just  as  it  is 
absent  from  Onkelos,  and  should  be  considered,  as  Butin 
correctly  maintains,  a  secondary  addition.  It  shows  the 
influence  on  the  Targum  of  a  Jewish  Haggadic  interpretation 
of  the  passage  (Butin,  pp.  76-77)  which  substituted  mart 
“and  he  bit  him,”  for  inpEH  “and  he  kissed  him.”  Ibn  Ezra 
(ad  loc.)  scornfully  rejects  this  fanciful  explanation  of  the 
nequdoth  as  “fit  for  babes.”  This  secondary  development 
which  blatantly  contradicts  the  basic  concept  of  the  Targum 
brought  forth  another  interesting  feature  in  Neofiti  I,  viz.,  a 
second  hand  entered  the  reading  pam  above  the  word  nrr, 
“and  he  strangled  him,”  obviously  meant  as  a  correction  or 
a  biased  explanation  of  the  basic  p©n. 1 3 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  all  translations  in  one  way  or 
another  mirror  the  crucial  pointed  word  of  MT,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  one  should  conclude  “with  great  probability,”  as 
Butin  would  have  it,  “that  the  points  were  intended  to  cancel 
inp®V’  (p.  78).  His  suggestion  that  “the  reading  ’?s,i 
iD3’i  mpEH  rims  seems  to  have  originated  from  the  combina¬ 
tion  of  the  two  expressions,  viz.  ‘to  kiss  and  cry’  (Gen.  xxix, 
11 ;  xlvi,  29;  cf.  1,  1)  and  ‘to  fall  on  the  neck  and  cry’  (Gen. 
xlv,  14;  xlvi,  29);  hence  ‘to  fall  on  the  neck,  kiss  and  cry,’  ” 
indeed  has  some  appeal.  But  his  reasoning  on  the  ground  of 
stylistics  is  rather  precarious:  Gen.  45:  14  and  15,  when 
read  together,  present  the  same  combination  of  expressions 
which  we  find  in  the  verse  under  review.  Further,  this  proposal 

13.  However,  pjm  could  have  originated  from  a  misread  (nrr)  pam,  by 
which  the  Fragment  Targum  renders  inpam  of  the  Hebrew. 
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is  not  borne  out  by  the  ancient  Versions.  Also,  the  transposi¬ 
tion  of  lnpsn  next  to  lnparm  in  a  part  of  the  Greek  tradition 
which  may  well  be  the  original  Greek  reading  (p.  74),  does 
not  support  his  contention  that  the  points  were  intended 
simply  to  stigmatize  the  word  inpen  as  it  stands  (p.  78).  The 
Greek  evidence  would  rather  corroborate  Blau’s  suggestion, 
in  which  he  follows  Bacher,  that  the  pointing  of  the  word 
indicates  that  it  should  be  transposed  to  another  place  in  the 
verse.14 

5.  Gen.  37:12  MT:  on-an  jus  hit  nun1?  vnN  id*?1! 

Neofiti  I :  pmam  xas  rrsno1?  rnx  pbnxi 
The  particle  here  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  jns  is  in 
the  accusative,  and  it  is  not,  as  Butin  would  have  it,  a  “particle 
of  direction”  (p.  78) :  it  is  often  omitted  (or  added)  in  one 
Version  or  another  and  thus  frequently  becomes  the  basis  of 
a  variant  reading.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  translations 
into  non-Semitic  languages,  since,  as  Butin  correctly  observes, 
it  “is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  rendered  only  in  the  other 
Semitic  languages”  (ib.).  Tradition  stresses  the  point,  borne 
out  by  the  extant  remains  of  his  translation,  that  Aquila,  and 
possibly  already  some  of  his  predecessors, 1 5  in  an  excessively 
pedantic  fashion  always  rendered  this  Hebrew  accusative 
particle  by  the  Greek  ouv,  so  that  the  rendition  into  Greek 
would  faithfully  mirror  the  Hebrew  original  to  the  letter. 

In  the  case  under  review,  the  particle  is  found  in  the 
Samaritan,  and  it  probably  also  underlies  the  iv  of  the  Sama¬ 
ritan  Aramaic  translation,  Onkelos,  and  Pseudo-Jonathan. 
It  is  doubtful  whether  the  rendition  to  TTpopcrra  in  the  LXX 
has  some  bearing  on  the  issue.  Butin  maintains  that  nx  “is 

14.  Masoretische  Untersuchungen,  p.  23,  note. 

15.  See:  D.  Barthelemy  O.P.,  Les  Devanciers  d’ Aquila.  Supplements  to 

Vetus  Testamentum,  X  (Leiden  1963),  pp.  15-21. 
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omitted  in  the  Peshitta,  where  the  Hebrew  is  generally  ren¬ 
dered  by  A  ,  and  seldom  by  Jr  ”  (p.  79).  The  Aramaic  equiv¬ 
alent  of  Hebrew  nx,  i.e.,  n\  which  is  present  in  all  other 
Aramaic  translations  at  this  point,  certainly  is  missing  in 
Neofiti  I. 

In  view  of  the  recurring  omission  or  addition  of  the 
particle  both  in  MT  and  in  the  Versions,  and  in  view  of  the 
subsidiary  evidence  of  P  and  Neofiti  I — without  overstressing 
its  importance — one  tends  to  conclude  with  Butin  that  the 
pointing  of  the  word  in  Gen.  37:12  attests  to  its  spurious¬ 
ness,  or  rather  to  the  fact  that  in  some  parallel  Hebrew  text 
traditions  the  ancient  scribes  had  found  the  reading  jxx 
□max  without  nx. 16  As  in  rbx  in  Gen.  18 :9,  here  too  the  dots 
seem  to  indicate,  “not  to  be  read !”  Although  the  word  was 
handed  down  in  the  text,  it  should  not  be  pronounced  in  the 
official  reading  of  the  Law.  And  again  as  in  Gen.  18:9,  the 
midrashic  exposition  that  the  brothers  went  to  look  after 
themselves  and  not  after  their  father’s  flocks, 1 7  which  hangs 
upon  the  dotting  of  nx,  attests  to  the  inclination  of  the  Rabbis 
to  invest  even  minute  phenomena  in  the  textual  tradition  of 
the  Bible  with  some  intrinsic  meaning  of  a  Halachic  or,  more 
often,  of  a  homiletic  nature. 

6.  Num.  3:33  MT:  pniti ntwnpD n&x 
Neofiti  I:  pnxi  odd  n 

Blau  has  conclusively  shown  that  the  pointing  of  the  waw 
alone  according  to  Numbers  Rabbah  and  to  one  version  of 
Aboth  d’Rabbi  Nathan,  arose  from  a  misinterpretation  of 

16.  This  does  not  rule  out  the  supposition  of  Blau  (loc.  cit.)  and  Ginsburg 
(loc.  cit.)  that  the  pointing  of  m  witnesses  to  the  spuriousness  of  the 
entire  clause  orroN  m.  Its  deletion  would  leave  us  with  the  reading 

rviSTi*?  vm  ■oVn  The  evidence  of  the  Versions,  however,  militates 
against  this  assumption. 

17.  Sifre,  §69  (ed.  Friedmann,  p.  18a). 
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the  abbreviated  Sifre  reading  M'bv  Tipi  (pn)'to.  The  Masso- 
retic  tradition,  reflected  in  most  Jewish  writings  pertaining  to 
the  issue,  correctly  understood  the  Sifre  as  referring  to  the 
pointing  of  the  entire  word  pnxi.  Aaron  is  mentioned  in  this 
verse  next  to  Moses  in  the  LXX  and  in  the  Targums,  but  is 
absent  from  the  Samaritan  Hebrew  and  Aramaic  Pentateuch 
and  from  the  Peshitta.  MS.  Neofiti  I  exhibits  an  interesting 
feature.  It  does,  indeed,  have  Aaron  in  its  rendition,  but  as 
in  MT  also  here  the  word  carries  the  puncta  extr aor dinar ia. 
This  is  the  only  clear  case  of  correspondence  between  MT 
and  a  Version  in  this  matter,  except  possibly  for  Neofiti  I  at 
Num.  29 : 15  ]rwsi  (see  below).  Thus,  although  the  Jerusalem 
Targum  concurs  with  the  other  Jewish  Targumic  traditions 
and  the  LXX  in  mentioning  Aaron  alongside  Moses,  it  seems 
to  mirror  MT’s  doubt  with  regard  to  this  word  by  marking 
it  with  the  puncta  extraordinaria. 

7.  Num.  9 : 10  MT :  ripm  -|Tt3  ix 
Neofiti  I:  nprnmKsiK 

Against  Blau’s  rather  complicated  assumption  that  the  point 
originally  had  been  placed  over  the  waw  of  an  unattested 
reading  ynni,  Butin  follows  Geiger  and  Friedmann  in  ex¬ 
plaining  the  point  over  the  n  of  npm  as  a  sign  of  that  letter’s 
spuriousness.  Most  probably  there  had  been  extant  a  recen¬ 
sion  of  some  MSS.  in  which  the  word  was  written  defective. 
This  spelling  gave  rise  to  the  deviant  interpretation  of  the 
phrase  in  Ps.-Jon.  where  pm  is  taken  as  a  verb  pertaining  to 
rs,  and  not  as  an  adjective  pertaining  to  in.  The  reading 
of  the  LXX,ev  6653  pocKpa  could  be  interpreted  in  a  similar 
fashion.  Neofiti  I,  like  the  Samaritan  Hebrew  and  Aramaic 
Versions  (np’m  [Vawa18]  mixa19),  Onkelos,  and  the  Peshitta, 

18.  Ed.  A.  Bruell  (Frankfurt  a/M  1873). 

19.  Ed.  J.  W.  Nutt  (London  1874). 
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reflects  the  Massoretic  unpointed  text  base.  Thus  we  have 
textual  evidence  for  the  two  spellings  pm  and  npm,  both  of 
which  should  be  understood  as  the  adjective  attribute  of  yna, 
once  taken  as  a  masculine,  and  once  as  a  feminine  noun. 

8.  Num.  21:30  MT :  k3t»  tv  t m  noa  tv 
Neofiti  I :  Kars'?  -pscn  rrnsaT  nana  tv 

Neofiti  I  has  preserved  here  a  translation  whose  direct  depen¬ 
dence  on  the  Massoretic  consonantal  text  is  made  more 
explicit  by  the  addition  of  nana20  than  that  of  the  printed 
Fragment  Targum  which  reads :  Kars'?  -paoT  rrnwT  tv.  There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  ...  *?  *paoT21  reflects  MT’s  tv  t©k. 
The  Jerusalem  Targumic  tradition,  like  Onkelos,  thus  seems 
to  disregard  the  point  over  the  resh  of  upk,  and  in  no  way 
takes  cognizance  of  a  possible  reading  ®k  which  is  found  in 
the  Samaritan,  underlies  the  Samaritan  Aramaic  translation 
and  the  LXX,  and  is  reflected  in  some  Rabbinic  sources.  The 
obscurity  of  the  entire  passage  makes  it  impossible  to  decide 
whether  or  not  the  pointing  of  the  resh  was  indeed  meant  to 
indicate  its  spuriousness,  and  thus  to  imply  that  »k  or  possibly 
m  was  the  original  reading.  It  could  be  maintained  that  the 
extraordinary  point  here  does  not  bear  at  all  on  textual 
issues,  but  serves  homiletic  purposes  by  drawing  attention  to 
the  above  referred  to  midrashic  explanation  of  the  passage. 

9.  Num.  29:15  MT:  piwv  jvwvi 
Neofiti  I :  jriBvi  p©sn  .jmvi 

All  Versions  with  the  exception  of  the  Peshitta,  which  reads 
ttik  pT»v,  follow  MT  in  the  duplication  jvtov  pawn.  As  Butin 
has  shown  (pp.  92  If.)  there  exists  some  confusion  in  our 

20.  Pseudo- Jonathan’s  trnMT  xpro  seems  to  express  the  same  idea. 

21.  tsi’oot  of  Onkelos  and  Ps.-Jon.  appears  to  be  a  double  translation 
of  MT  is. 
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sources  as  to  where  the  point  or  the  points  should  be  placed 
in  this  case.  Now,  Neofiti  I  has  a  reading  which  might  well 
present  the  original  reason  for  the  introduction  of  the  point(s). 
The  translation  clearly  renders  the  full  Massoretic  text22  with 
one  interesting  difference :  the  entire  word  pwsi  is  duplicated, 
including  the  conjunctive  waw.  However  the  initial  waw  of 
the  second  word  significantly  carries  the  extraordinary  point 
which  most  probably  attests  to  the  spuriousness  of  this  letter. 
The  deletion  of  the  second  conjunctive  waw  by  pointing  it 
restores  to  the  phrase  its  original  distributive  sense.  It  would 
seem  that  the  full  unpointed  reading  prcsn  pnwn  underlies 
the  rabbinic  exegetical  comments  which  stress  that  the  Law 
prescribes  the  offering  of  one  pws  only,  and  not  of  two23 
as  one  might  have  deduced  from  the  duplication.  For  this 
reason  it  was  decided  to  dot  the  second  conjunctive  waw.  We 
conclude  that  the  original  tradition  as  to  the  pointing  in  this 
case  has  been  retained  in  Aboth  deRabbi  Nathan  (1st  ver¬ 
sion)  :  ■nia  paw  Tipa,  referring  to  the  conjunctive  waw  of  the 
second  pwsn.  Even  more  explicit  is  the  later  source  Soferim 
vi,3  which  states  quite  clearly :  Tips  rntt  paraa®  r’i — “the  waw 
of  the  second  p®»  is  pointed.”24  The  confusion  in  our 
sources  referred  to  above  set  in  when  the  conjunctive  waw  of 
the  second  word  was  omitted  altogether  from  the  text  base 
of  some  MSS.  This  resulted  in  the  present  basic  reading  of 
the  textus  receptus.  Now  the  required  pointing  of  the  second, 
no  longer  existent  conjunctive  waw  made  no  sense.  There¬ 
fore  some  sources  transferred  the  dot  to  the  medial  waw  of 

22.  The  lemma  which  quotes  only  piwsn  is  not  of  much  help  since  it  simply 
adduces  a  catchword  and  not  a  full  quotation. 

23.  See  Butin,  pp.  128-129. 

24.  In  view  of  the  above,  Aboth  d’Rabbi  Nathan  (2nd  Version)  should  be 
corrected  to  read:  V*nV»Tpjn,  instead  of  rVy rpan;  and  similarly 
Midrash  Mishle :  r,ri  Vs  Tipa  'zm  pn»y,  instead  of  vVy  Tips  (see  Butin, 
pp.  128-129). 
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puran ,  presumably  to  indicate  a  defective  spelling  (Menahoth 
87b  et  al.).  But  this  was  rejected,  correctly,  by  R.  Meir  (ibid.) 
who  ruled  ©m  vb  ***nj?a,  “the  point(s)  is  (are)  not  required.” 
Others  dotted  the  whole  word,  and  this  tradition,  deemed  by 
Butin  to  be  the  original  one  (p.  99),  was  incorporated  into 
MT. 

10.  Deut.  29:28  MT:  ir  iriaSi  ii1?  nbum  lrnVx  'nb  rvnnoan 

dVw 

Neofiti  I :  jraaVi  p  nrrbai  jnbx  mp  pVj  nm’ntj 
The  pointed  words  are  translated  in  Neofiti  I,  as  in  all  other 
ancient  Versions.  The  purpose  of  the  puncta  extraordinaria 
in  this  case  is  exceedingly  enigmatic,  and  therefore  the  opinion 
has  been  voiced  that  here  they  have  an  exegetical  and  not  a 
textual  import.  However,  interestingly  enough  this  appears 
to  be  the  only  instance  in  which  an  ancient  source  expressly 
states  that  the  points  are  meant  to  annul  the  words :  D’Ttpa 
ora  Vrto(Leqah  Tob,  ad  loc.).  The  same  idea  is  expressed  in 
Aboth  deRabbi  Nathan  (both  recensions,  ad  loc.)  and 
Numbers  Rabban  (ad  loc.)  which  ascribe  the  pointing  to 
Ezra,  who  intended  them  to  signify  his  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  words  thus  singled  out.  The  final  decision  as 
to  whether  to  retain  them  in  the  text  or  to  annul  them  will 
be  taken  by  the  Prophet  Elijah  in  an  eschatological  future.  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  only  in  this  case  is  that  elaboration 
introduced,  and  in  view  of  the  above  quotation  from  Leqah 
Tob,  it  would  appear  that  the  reference  to  Elijah  pertains 
only  to  the  present  instance,  and  not  to  all  the  puncta  extra¬ 
ordinaria. 


III. 

The  discovery  of  the  Qumran  Scrolls  has  added  a  new 
dimension  to  the  discussion  of  the  problem  of  the  puncta 
extraordinaria  as  a  symbol  of  text-critical  import.  We  can 
now  observe  their  employment  in  situ,  as  it  were.  It  should, 
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however,  be  stated  from  the  outset  that  so  far  none  of  the 
pointed  Pentateuchal  letters  or  words  has  actually  turned  up 
in  Qumran  material  published  to  date,  and  that  only  one  of 
the  extra-Pentateuchal  instances,  Is.  44:9,  is  extant  in  a 
published  Qumran  MS.25  Therefore,  the  impact  of  the  new 
material  on  the  issue  under  review  must  remain  of  a  general, 
rather  than  specific  nature. 

In  contrast  with  MT,  puncta  extraordinaria  are  frequently 
employed  in  Qumran  MSS.  of  specifically  sectarian  compila¬ 
tions  as  well  as  in  MSS.  of  Biblical  books.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Qumran  scribes  used  them  as  a  text-critical 
symbol,  and  most  probably  they  seem  to  fulfil  more- than 
one  purpose.26  The  very  existence  of  the  extraordinary 
points,  and  more  so  their  relative  abundance  in  these  Jewish 
manuscripts,  the  earliest  of  which  stem  from  about  3(T 
b.c.e.,  has  fully  vindicated  Butin’s  claim  to  their  antiquity. 
We  may  now  assume  with  considerable  probability  that  the 
tradition  pertaining  to  the  puncta  extraordinaria  in  MT  of 
the  Pentateuch,  and  also  of  the  Prophets  and  the  Writings, 
precedes  the  time  of  the  Tannaim,  and  that  it  may  have  its 
roots  in  the  early  Hellenistic  period.  This  consideration  has 
some  bearing  on  the  question  of  the  genesis  of  the  diacritical 
point  as  a  textual  symbol,  which  will  be  discussed  below. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  start  our  review  of  the  problem  by 
referring  to  the  one  case  in  which  a  word  pointed  in  MT 

25.  The  same  word  in  v.  11  is  provided  with  a  ta'am.  It  is  of  interest  that 
in  his  commentary  ad  toe.,  Luzzatto  remarks  on  the  fact  that  there 
exists  some  uncertainty  with  regard  to  the  cantillation  symbol  of  the 
preceding  word  sns,  but  does  not  refer  at  all  to  the  absence  of  the 
ta'am  in  nan. 

26.  See:  M.  Martin,  The  Scribal  Character  of  the  DSS.  vol.  I  (Roma 
1954),  pp.  144-170,  189-193,  195-198;  Y.  Kutscher,  The  Language 
and  Linguistic  Background  of  the  Isaiah  Scroll  (Hebrew;  Jerusalem 
1959),  pp.  60,  423  (II,  4),  441  {ad  toe.,  top). 
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actually  turns  up  in  a  Qumran  MS.  In  IS.  44:9,  nannrrpsn 
...ist *?3  ,n»n  is  dotted  in  MT.  The  Septuagint  tradition  is  of 
no  help  here,  since  it  translates  the  pertinent  part  of  the  verse 
very  loosely.  It  would  appear  that  Theodotion  and  the  Lucia- 
nic  tradition  took  care  to  render  the  word  in  question  by 
efoiv:  Kai  papTupES  auTcovelaivoOKoyovn-ai-The  same  ap¬ 
plies  to  the  paraphrastic  rendition  of  the  Targum,  prs  jnnoi 
pTwaia  “they  are  witnesses  against  themselves,”  in  which 
prs  apparently  reflects  Hebrew  nan.  These  sources  obviously 
considered  the  pointed  word  an  integral  part  of  the  text. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Massoretes  left  it  without  a  cantilla- 
tion  symbol  (ta'am),  which  seems  to  indicate  that  they 
considered  it  to  be  redundant.27  Now,  the  text  base  of  the 
complete  Isaiah  Scroll  (IQ  Isa)  lacks  the  word  altogether, 
reading  nanTsn  (instead  of  MT  nmsi).  Subsequently,  most 
probably  by  a  second  hand,  the  crucial  nan  was  inserted 
above  the  line,  obviously  a  correction  which  was  meant  to 
bring  the  Scroll  in  line  with  the  text  tradition  to  which  the 
corrector  adhered,  and  which  to  all  intents  and  purposes  is 
identical  with  the  one  underlying  MT.  We  may  safely  con¬ 
clude  that  in  the  present  case  the  puncta  extraordinaria  in 
MT  bear  witness  to  the  spuriousness  of  nan  which  intruded 
into  the  text  by  way  of  a  dittography  which  involved  the 
ancient  poss.  pronoun  of  the  preceding  word  nanTsn.  The 
points  thus  signify  here  deletion,  or  at  least  “not  to  be 
read!”  Similarly,  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  pointing  of 
b’I?ttriT3  in  IQ  Isa  36 :7  requires  its  deletion  or  its  omission  in 
public  reading.  The  crucial  word  is  altogether  absent  from 


27.  There  is  a  lacuna  at  the  beginning  of  Ps.  27 : 13  in  the  small  fragments 
which  represent  4Q  Ps  ,  so  that  it  cannot  be  decided  whether  or  not 
the  dotted  aVi1?  of  MT  was  in  that  text.  Mgr.  P.  W.  Skehan  has  kindly 
informed  me  that,  judging  by  the  spacing,  “/w/’  would  be  rather  a 
long  reading  to  have  been  present.” 
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the  Massoretic  Isaiah  text  and  its  parallel  in  2  Chr.  32:12, 
as  well  as  from  the  Targum  to  Isaiah  and  the  LXX  to  Chron¬ 
icles.28  In  IQ  Isa  we  are  clearly  concerned  with  an  intrusion 
from  the  parallel  text  in  2  Kings  18:22  where  D’^wa  is  found 
in  MT  and  in  the  Versions.29  w 

Again,  the  pointing  of  the  linear  ip  in  Is.'  37:27  lncmnn 
marks  its  faulty  position,  and  calls  for  its  cancellation.  The 
same  (second)  hand  then  inserted  the  misplaced  letter  above 
the  line  in  its  proper  place,  to  read  wa’i. 

In  their  entirety  the  Qumran  Scrolls  clearly  prove  that  the 
puncta  extraordinaria  could  be  employed  not  only  to  mark  a 
required  deletion  of  a  letter  or  a  word,  but  also  for  other  pur¬ 
poses,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  also  in  the  Massoretic  tradition. 
Deletion  could  be  achieved  by  different  means,  such  as  by 
simply  crossing  out  the  erroneous  word,  as  in  IQ  Isa2:4 
D’3T  D’»»'  fari’Dim,  21:1  apwn  pKa,  and  60:14 
This  goes  to  show  that  no  definite  system  of  text-critical 
symbols  had  at  that  time  been  established.  Thus  in  3:18  the 
Tetragrammaton  in  the  text  base  of  IQ  Isa  is  provided  with 
points  and  the  superscribed  reading  ’am.  In  the  preceding 
verse,  3:17,  the  procedure  is  reversed.  Here  we  find  a  pointed 
mur  with  the  superscribed  Tetragrammaton.  In  other  cases 
the  superscription  is  not  accompanied  by  puncta  extra¬ 
ordinaria  at  all  (e.g.,  3:15;  28:16;  30:15),  which  indicates 
flexibility  in  the  execution  of  text-critical  notations. 

28.  In  the  Book  of  Isaiah,  the  LXX  render  only  the  beginning  of  36:7. 
Aq.,  Th.,  Sym.,  the  Lucianic,  and  some  later  versions  render  in  accord 
with  MT. 

29.  The  points  above  rnirr  ■fja  in  IQ  Isa  36 :4  again  mark  the  spuriousness 
of  these  words.  In  this  case,  the  Scroll  stands  alone  against  all  other 
traditions.  Cf.  further:  11Q  Psa  col.  XVI,  7  and  XXI,  2  (Ps.  145:1; 
138:1)  where  the  Tetragrammaton  in  the  Paleo-Hebrew  script  is 
deleted  by  means  of  superimposed  points,  and  XIV,  5  nz'UBmS  (Ps. 

1 19 : 175  LXX  my)  which  suggests  a  reading  n:rDDt&. 
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The  Scrolls  further  enlighten  us  on  the  very  technique  and 
on  the  meaning  of  some  terms  employed  in  the  Massoretic 
sources  with  reference  to  the  puncta  extraordinaria.  In  the 
Qumran  MSS.  the  points  can  be  found  beneath  and  above 
the  letters,  and  also  before  and  after  them.  It  would  appear 
that  the  technical  term  rbv  npa  in  the  Rabbinic  and  Masso¬ 
retic  tradition  shows  a  stabilizing  tendency  which  is  as  yet 
lacking  in  the  Qumran  material.  Here  we  seem  to  encounter 
a  situation  in  which  the  placing  of  the  points  is  still  decided 
upon  by  simple  considerations  of  space,  and  possibly  also  by 
the  intention  to  avoid  confusion  as  to  which  word  should  be 
corrected,  the  linear  or  the  superlinear  one.  Thus,  in  the 
instances  mentioned  above  in  which  the  Tetragrammaton  is 
involved  (3:17,  18),  the  points  are  supralinear.  However,  in 
40 :7  one  word  has  supralinear,  the  other  superlinear  points — 
irmbR  -lan.  Here  the  puncta  extraordinaria  mark  not  a 
required  deletion,  but  rather  an  insertion  of  words  which 
(inadvertently?)  had  been  left  out  by  the  first  scribe — nwa 
X13  rontt. 

We  also  have  to  consider  the  possibility  that  the  placing 
of  the  dots  sometimes  above  and  sometimes  below  the  letter 
is  a  mere  “Spielelement,”  or  has  artistic-esthetic  motivations. 
A  curious  case,  which  has  escaped  the  attention  of  scholars 
because  the  scribe  (possibly  a  second  hand)  was  careless  in 
the  execution  of  the  pointing,  can  be  observed  in  1QM  col. 
3,4  (ed.  Yadin,  p.272):  •iairo\  The  apparent  inconsequential 
application  of  supra-  and  superlinear  points  (see  Yadin, 
op.  cit.,  p.  250)  may  well  have  originally  been  planned  as  an 
alternation  between  the  two,  in  the  following  manner: 
lairo’ . 

The  above  examples  go  a  long  way  toward  explaining 
the  Massoretic  term  non'joi  nbsaVa  rVs  -npa.  It  would  seem 
that  initially  this  term  refers  to  two  possibilities  of  pointing, 
below  or  above  the  word,  as  in  the  above  instances.  But  we 
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find  in  the  Scrolls  also  a  system  of  pointing  in  which  a  double 

3 

set  of  puncta  extraordinaria  is  employed,  as  in  34:17  nan1?, 
or  in  11 :4  sin  nav  ms©  nnm  ssn  nor  ra  D3©a.  In  the  first  case, 
the  points  call  for  the  substitution  of  the  correct  superlinear 
letter  nun  for  the  incorrect  linear  mem.  In  the  second,  they 
clearly  require  the  deletion  of  the  wrongly  doubled  words.30 

Of  particular  interest  is  the  following  instance.  In  Is. 
48 :4,  MT  reads  wra,  whereas  Isa  has  ’nsr  The  double 
set  of  puncta  extraordinaria  above  and  below  the  letters  shin, 
resh,  and  yod  certainly  requires  their  deletion,  and  are  meant 
to  bring  the  Scroll  text  in  line  with  MT.  However,  the  remain¬ 
ing  letters  ’nsnxo  give  an  awkward  reading.  I  feel  inclined  to 
assume  that  the  series  of  points  should  be  moved  one  letter 
to  the  right,  so  that  the  aleph  of  the  first  word  would  be 
marked  instead  of  the  initial  yod  of  the  second.  Thus,  the 
remaining  unpointed  letters  would  result  in  the  plene  reading 
wra  which  equals  ’nsna  of  MT. 3 1 

The  system  of  dots  found  in  Isa  also  has  some  import  for 
another  aspect  of  the  term  naaVai  n^saba  vVs?  Tips.  Butin  ex¬ 
pressly  excluded  from  his  considerations  Num.  10:35-36, 
although  the  Sifre  requires  points  on  the  passage  in  question. 
In  his  opinion,  which  is  shared  by  other  scholars,  nVyaVa 
noabai  shows  that  we  have  to  deal  here  with  a  paleographical 
sign  different  from  the  simple  Nequdah,  and  needing  a  special 
and  independent  treatment”  {ibid.  pp.  2-3).  Butin  admits, 
though,  that  this  term  may  have  the  same  meaning  as  the 
points  proper,  but  since  Sifre  does  not  include  the  case  in  its 

30.  Cf.  fuither  1  Q  M  col.  IV,  6:  XI,  8:  an^nV  (ed.  Yadin  pp. 

278,  32  .),  and  also  ibid .  p.  250. 

31.  See  n.  9  above.  One  is  reminded  of  the  apparently  similar  case  in 
Gen.  18:9  where  some  sources  (Aboth  deRabbi  Nathan,  2nd  version, 
ad  loc.;  Lequah  Job  ad  loc .;  and  a  variant  of  Soferim  ad  loc.)  errone¬ 
ously  put  the  puncta  extraordinaria  over  the  word  ttn,  instead  of  over 
the  letters  T-'K  in  vVn  (see  Butin,  pp.  62-67,  120-121). 
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list,  he  feels  free  not  to  consider  it  at  all.  This  attitude  could 
be  justified  by  referring  to  the  fact  that  other  sources  speak 
of  nvaa’O  or  ns-®  which  should  be  corrected  with  some  wit¬ 
nesses  to  tid’®,32  or  of  Inverted  Nuns  with  reference  to  the 
above  passage  in  Numbers.  It  was  further  stated  that  in  this 
case  we  are  not  concerned  at  all  with  points  above  or  below 
the  passage  in  question,  but  with  points  or  other  critical 
symbols  before  or  after  it.  However,  the  Sifre  appears  to  be 
quite  clear  in  speaking  of  puncta  extraordinaria  also  in  this 
instance,  and  it  would  seem  that  here  the  use  of  the  points  in 
Isa  can  help  to  clarify  the  issue.  We  find  two  cases  in  which 
the  points  do,  in  fact,  encase  a  letter  or  a  word,  i.e.,  they 
are  put  before  and  after  it,  namely,  Is.  7:16  aisn,  and  49:14 
’anxvu’mVxv.  In  both  instances  this  specific  technique  pertains 
to  superlinear  items  which  represent  a  miscorrection  of  the 
text  base.  The  pointing  here  is  apparently  meant  to  annul 
an  addition  to  the  original  text,  and  thus  to  reestablish 
its  pristine  correctness.33  Now,  it  is  the  general  consensus  of 
scholars  that  the  short  pericope  of  the  Song  of  the  Ark  in 
Num.  10 :35— 36  does  not  belong  where  it  is  at  present.  Already 
in  Sifre  a  rabbinic  tradition  explains  the  text-critical  symbols 
before  and  after  it  to  indicate  that  this  pericope  was  wrongly 
appended  to  Num.  10:  laipn  nr  rrn  rV®.  Basing  ourselves  on 
the  employment  of  the  points  in  Isa,  we  would  conclude  that 
the  Sifre  notation  mirrors  a  textual  stage  in  which  the  Song 

31.  See  n.  9  above. 

32.  Cf.  S.  Krauss,  “Der  Obelos  im  massoretischen  Texte,”  ZA  W ,  XXII 
(1902),  pp.  57-64.  Butin  (p.  3,  n.  1)  incorrectly  quotes  Krauss’s  emenda¬ 
tion  as  iiD'ii?.  See  further :  S.  Lieberman,  Hellenism  in  Jewish  Palestine 
(New  York  1950),  pp.  38-43,  especially  p.  39,  n.2;  S.  Zeitlin,  “Some 
Reflections  on  the  Text  of  the  Pentateuch,”  JQR,  LI  (1961),  321  ff. 

33.  I  am  indebted  to  Prof.  F.  M.  Cross,  Jr.  for  the  information  that  in 
4Q  Sam  the  Divine  name  is  regularly  marked  by  four  dots,  but  that 
there  is  no  other  indication  of  the  Tetragrammaton. 
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of  the  Ark  was  not  yet  found  in  its  present  place.  For  some 
reason  or  other  it  was  inserted  between  the  lines  in  a  MS. 
or  MSS.  which  became  the  prototype  of  MT.  But  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  its  spuriousness  or  the  doubt  about  the  justification 
of  the  insertion  was  not  lost,  and  was  indicated  by  providing 
the  passage  with  points  noaVm  n'jyn'ya. 

The  widespread  and  variegated  use  of  the  diacritical 
point  in  the  Qumran  MSS.  clearly  implies  that  already  at 
the  time  of  the  writing  of  some  of  these  Scrolls,  i.e.,  in  the 
early  Hellenistic  period,  it  was  widely  recognized  as  a  text- 
critical  symbol.  The  First  Isaiah  Scroll  (IQ  Isa)  proves  that 
the  sectarian  scribes  employed  also  other  such  symbols,  but 
the  diacritical  point  was  without  doubt  the  most  basic  and 
the  most  frequently  employed.  In  contrast  to  the  other 
symbols  of  which  so  far  we  have  information  only  from  the 
sectarian  Qumran  Scrolls,  the  diacritical  point  belongs  to 
the  common  Jewish  scribal  tradition  of  that  period. 

IV. 

We  now  have  to  turn  our  attention  to  the  question  of  the 
genesis  of  the  puncta  extraordinaria,  and  especially  to  the 
problem  of  whether  they  should  be  considered  an  original 
product  of  ancient  Jewish  scribal  craft  or  a  loan  from  the 
workshop  of  the  Hellenistic  libellarius. 

Butin  follows  a  trend  which  developed  in  the  late  19th 
century  in  forcefully  stressing  the  resemblance  between  the 
extraordinary  points  and  other  Massoretic  text-critical  tech¬ 
niques  and  terms  and  their  Alexandrian  counterparts.  Though 
he  does  not  derive  the  Nequdoth  explicitly  from  the  scribal 
dot  used  in  the  Hellenistic  world  of  letters,  he  obviously 
assumes  such  a  process.  “The  Palestinian  Jews  were  familiar 
with  the  Alexandrian  critical  or  exegetical  signs,  and  hence, 
it  is  at  least  probable  that  they  themselves  occasionally  used 
them”  (p.  32).  He  therefore  concludes  that  we  may  “apply 
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to  the  Jewish  Nequdoth  the  meaning  that  we  find  attached 
to  the  corresponding  Greek  signs.”  However,  by  elimi¬ 
nating  all  other  possible  uses  of  the  diacritical  point  in  the 
Hellenistic  scribal  art,  he  finally  decides  that  “there  remains 
consequently  but  one  meaning  assignable  to  the  Nequdoth, 
viz.  that,  like  the  Greek  dots,  they  are  signs  of  real  dele¬ 
tions”  (p.  43). 

The  dependence  of  some  Rabbinic,  and  as  a  result  also  of 
Massoretic,  text-critical  and  exegetical  terminology  and 
method  on  Greek  prototypes  may  be  considered  proved. 
The  investigations  of  Butin’s  predecessors  and  of  later 
scholars  into  this  issue  culminated  in  S.  Lieberman’s  com¬ 
prehensive  study,  Hellenism  in  Jewish  Palestine.  Here  the 
author  succinctly  shows  the  manifold  similarities  of  the 
rabbinic  treatment  of  Scripture  in  the  first  centuries  c.e.  with 
the  working  methods  of  the  Hellenistic  libellarius.  Lieberman, 
however,  correctly  stresses  the  fact  that  this  influence  cannot 
have  affected  the  labor  of  the  Soferim  who,  according  to 
Rabbinic  tradition,  introduced  a  strict  supervision  of  the 
Biblical  text  already  in  the  Persian  period,  preceding  the 
Hellenistic  era  and  its  impact  on  Palestinian  Judaism.  The 
Rabbinic  preoccupation  with  the  text  of  Scripture  should 
thus  be  considered  to  have  resulted  from  the  conflux  of  the 
internally  developed  care  over  the  wording  of  the  Holy 
Books,  rooted  in  Jewish  piety,  with  transplanted  Hellenistic 
scholarly  norms  which  had  been  forged  in  the  process  of 
editing  the  Greek  classics. 

These  general  considerations  bear  directly  on  the  issue 
under  review  here.  They  militate  against  Butin’s  insistence 
that  “the  Nequdoth  or  Extraordinary  Points  of  the  Pentateuch 
were  devised  by  their  author  or  authors  to  condemn  as  spuri¬ 
ous  the  words  or  letters  over  which  they  were  placed”  (p.  1 17) 
to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  interpretations  of  these  symbols 
that  have  been  put  forward.  The  employment  of  the  puncta 
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extraordinaria  in  the  earliest  Jewish  MSS.  now  at  our  dis¬ 
posal,  namely  the  Qumran  writings  from  the  3rd  and  2nd 
centuries  b.c.e.,  as  well  as  the  interpretation  of  the  Penta- 
teuchal  Nequdoth  in  Rabbinic  literature  from  the  2nd  century 
c.E.  onwards,  definitely  show  that  in  Jewish  scribal  tradition 
they  were  employed  for  as  manifold  purposes  as  in  Greek 
scholarship,  first  and  foremost  to  draw  attention  to  some 
peculiar  textual  features:  nota  bene.  This  overall  basic 
meaning  served  as  a  source  for  more  detailed  connotations 
which  apply  both  to  the  earliest  employment  of  the  dots  in 
the  Qumran  MSS.  and  to  their  later  use  in  the  Massoretic 
tradition. 

The  dot  is  used  to  mark  doubtful  words  or  letters,  imply¬ 
ing  that  they  should  possibly  be  deleted. 

In  some  instances  it  is  employed  to  signify  that  a  word 
should  not  be  pronounced  at  all,  or,  as  in  the  case,  say,  of  the 
Tetragrammaton,  should  be  differently  pronounced  in  the 
public  reading  of  the  text,  or  else  that  a  word  should  be  read 
where  the  text  itself  lacks  the  word. 

In  several  cases  the  puncta  extraordinaria  are  taken  by  the 
Rabbis  to  call  for  a  special  interpretation  of  a  given  passage. 34 
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p.  23  par.  24  line  6:  lege:  IDS' 

p.  47  par.  57  line  13  and  15:  -aoa  lege:  ana 


34.  S.  Lieberman,  op.  cit.,  pp.  44—46. 
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p.  100 

line  2 
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line  1 
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-  Ksra 

lege:  Ksra 

p.  130 

line  5 
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Apart  from  the  common  abbreviations,  or  those  in  which  the 
abbreviated  word  is  easily  recognized,  we  have  also  used  the 
following : 


Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1)  or  (2)  =  (First  recension)  or  (Second 
recension). 


AJP. 

Blau,  MU. 
Cheyne's  EB. 
Hamburger  REdJ. 
Hastings*  DB. 
ICC. 


=  American  Journal  of  Philology. 

=  Blau,  Masoretische  Untersuchungen. 

=  Cheyne’s  Encyclopaedia  Biblica. 

=  Real-Encyclopadie  des  Judentums. 

=  Hastings*  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

=  The  International  Critical  Commentary, 


etc. 


JQR. 

Kitto*s  CBL. 


Konigsberger, 

MM. 

MP. 

PB. 

PSBA. 


RB. 

REJ. 

Smith*s  DB. 
TSK. 

ZAW. 


ZMDG. 


ZWT. 


=  The  Jewish  Quarterly  Review. 

=  Kitto's  Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Litera¬ 
ture. 

MuTK.  =  Aus  Masorah  und  Talmudkritik. 

=  Massorah  Magna. 

=  Massorah  Parva. 

=  Polychrome  Bible,  i.  e.,  The  Sacred 
Books  of  the  O.  T.  printed  in  colors. 

=  Proceedings  of  the  Society  for  Bibli¬ 
cal  Archaeology. 

=  Revue  Biblique  Internationale. 

=  Revue  des  Etudes  Juives. 

=  Smith's  Dictionary  of  the  Bible. 

=  Theologische  Studien  und  Kritiken. 

=  Zeitschrift  fur  die  alttestamentliche 
Wissenschaft. 

=  Zeitschrift  der  Deutschen  Morgenland- 
ischen  Gesellschaft. 

=  Zeitschrift  fur  wissenschaftliche  Theo- 
logie. 


MEANING  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE 
EXTRAORDINARY  POINTS  OF  THE  PENTATEUCH. 


CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


A.  Atm  and  Scope  op  the  Present  Work. 

1.  In.  the  Massoretic  text  of  the  Bible,  fifteen  passages  are 
found,  in  which  one  or  more  letters  or  even  entire  words 
are  marked  with  points  that  cannot  be  accounted  for  by  the 
so-called  Massoretic  punctuation.  These  points,  for  this  reason, 
are  known  as  the  Pwnda  Extraordinaria,  ‘  Extraordinary  Points,’ 
or  more  simply,  in  the  Jewish  writings,  as  the  Nequdoth,  ‘the 
Points.’ 1  Of  the  fifteen  passages,  ten  occur  in  the  Pentateuch, 
four  in  the  Prophets,  and  one  in  the  Hagiographa.  They  are 
the  following Gen.  xvi,  ,5,  '■p'Ql  '•JQ  iHiT  »Dttr»  ;  Gen.  xviii,  9, 

naN1!  ;  Gen.  xix,  33,  nttfpDl  fODUD  J>T  ;  Gen.  xxxiii, 
4,  inpiin  •  Gen.  xxxvii,  12,  |NH  nN  riling  ;  Num.  iii,  39,  jintri  j 
Num.  ix,  10,  npm  yra  IN ;  Num.  xxi,  30,  NDTO  IV  nitfN  HDJ  IV ; 
Num.  xxix,  15,  pWl?  |twjn  ;  Deut.  xxix,  28,  "W  ifr  J 

2  Sam.  xix,  20,  NS*  ItyN  DVD  ;  Isaiah,  xliv,  9,  non  OfTHjn  ; 
Ezech.  xli,  20,  feWi  *Vpi ;  Ezech.  xlvi,  22,  niyspnb  ;  Ps.  xxvii, 
13,  kW  . 

2.  As  may  be  seen  in  the  title  of  our  Dissertation,  our  present 
study  is  limited  to  the  ten  Nequdoth  of  the  Pentateuch ;  this 
course  was  suggested  to  us  by  considerations  which  it  will  not 
be  amiss  to  present  to  the  reader.  Though  in  point  of  origin, 
all  the  Nequdoth  may  belong  to  the  same  epoch,2  still  a  sharp 


1  On  the  precise  meaning  of  nnipi,  see  lower  down,  §  46. 
zCp.  Strack,  Prolegomena,  p.  90. 
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distinction  seems  to  have  been  made  by  the  Jews  themselves, 
between  the  Points  of  the  Torah  and  those  of  the  other  books. 
While  the  four  dotted  passages  of  the  Prophets  are  nowhere 
mentioned  before  the  Massorah  of  the  vi  or  vn  century  A.  d., 
the  ten  passages  of  the  Law  form  a  well  defined  group  and  are 
explained  in  Sifre.1  This  list  of  Sifre,  with  or  without  the 
explanations,  and  with  more  or  less  variations,  is  reproduced  in 
many  of  the  subsequent  Jewish  works.  The  individual  dotted 
passages  of  the  Law  are  besides,  mentioned  and  explained  in 
several  places  of  the  Talmud  and  Midrashim.2  We  have  there¬ 
fore  in  those  explanations,  for  the  Points  of  the  Pentateuch,  a 
whole  line  of  evidence  which  is  entirely  lacking  in  the  case  of  the 
four  passages  of  the  Prophets,  since  on  them  no  explanations  are 
ever  given. 

The  only  passage  of  the  Hagiographa,  viz.  Ps.  xxvii,  13, 
though  mentioned  in  the  Talmud — Berakhoth  4a — and  there, 
explained  in  the  name  of  R.  Jose  (2nd  cent.  a.  d.),  has  never 
been  included  in  any  of  the  various  lists  of  the  Nequdoth}  other 
than  in  those  of  the  Massorah,3  and  consequently  it  has  never 
partaken  of  the  official  character  of  the  Points  of  the  Law. 

3.  Still  less  do  we  intend  to  treat  of  passages  that  are 
occasionally  pointed  in  mss.  but  never  mentioned  among  the 
Nequdoth .4 

Finally,  we  also  exclude  from  our  present  study  Num.  x,  35  f. 
It  is  true  that  Sifre  requires  points  on  the  passage  in  question, 
“  mshm  Hstnebo  Ybp  mp3," 6  but  the  specification  naebm  rbvvh* 
shows  that  we  have  to  deal  here  with  a  palaeographical  sign 
different  from  the  simple  Nequdah ,  and  needing  a  special  and 


1  According  to  a ’growing  tendency,  we  write  '  Sifre,’  although  it  might  be  more 
according  to  philological  methods  to  write  *  Siphre,’  \  in  the  same  way,  we  write 
‘Soferim,’  instead  of  ‘Sopherim.’  Sifre  is  a  Jewish  Halachic  Commentary  on 
Numbers  and  Deuteronomy ;  in  its  present  form  is  commonly  ascribed  to  the  in 
cent.,  A.  d.,  but  many  fragments  are  older ;  cp.  lower  down,  §65. 

2  See  lower  down,  §§  63,  64,  etc. 

8  See  Massorah  Magna  on  Num.  iii,  39 ;  Ochlah  weOchlah,  ed.  Frensdorff,  n. 
96.  On  the  origin  of  the  term  'Massorah,’  see  Bacher,  JQR,  hi,  785 ff. 

4  These,  however,  shall  be  utilized  in  this  Dissertation,  §  52. 

6§  84.  Ed.  Friedmann,  p.  22a ;  cf.  Hamburger,  EEdJ,  n,  1215. 
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independent  treatment.  It  may,  of  course,  have  the  same  mean¬ 
ing  as  the  Points  proper,  but  Sifre  itself  does  not  include  it  in 
the  list  it  gives  of  them.  On  the  same  passage,  Sabbath  115ar-b, 
simply  mentions  nrOB'D,  Soferim  vi,  1,  "IIJPW,1  while  the  Massorah 
prescribes  a  sign  known  as  the  Inverted  Nun.2  Let  us  add,  that 
in  Rabbinical  literature,  with  the  exception  of  Midrash  Mishle 
(which  however  leaves  out  Gen.  xviii,  9,  in  order  to  preserve  the 
official  number  of  the  dotted  passages),3  Num.  x,  35  f.  is  never 
counted  among  the  Nequdoth. 

For  all  these  reasons,  we  feel  justified  in  narrowing  the  scope 
of  the  present  work  to  the  Nequdoth  of  the  Law  as  given  in  the 
list  of  Sifre. 

4.  Nor  do  we  intend  to  discuss  ex  professo  all  the  questions 
that  might  be  raised,  in  connection  with  those  Extraordinary 
Points  y  out  of  the  many  problems  to  be  solved,  we  have  selected 
for  the  present  investigation,  the  one  having  reference  to  their 
meaning  and  purpose.  Logically,  perhaps,  this  would  not  be  the 
first  question  that  would  offer  itself  for  treatment,  but  in  import¬ 
ance  it  ranks  first  and  foremost.  However,  the  minor  issues  have 
not  been  entirely  overlooked,  and  some  will  be  found  in  the 
course  of  this  dissertation ;  but,  as  we  have  touched  upon  them 
only  in  as  much  as  they  throw  additional  light  on  the  question 
of  the  meaning  of  the  Nequdoth ,  their  complete  discussion  should 
not  be  expected  here. 


B.  Historical  Sketch. 

5.  The  problem  that  we  have  chosen  for  discussion  is  not 
entirely  new,  and  many  scholars  have  already,  explicitly  or 

1  This  word  is  corrected  into  by  Krauss,  ZA  W,  1902,  pp.  57-65. 

3  See  M.  M.  on  Num.  x,  35  and  Ps.  cvii,  23 ;  Norzi,  Minchaih  Shai,  on  Num. 
x,  35,  has  the  sign  Z  ;  cp.  Ginsburg,  Massorah  Compiled ,  n,  p.  259,  n.  15,  and 
Krauss,  l.  c.  On  the  Inverted  Nuns,  see  Blau,  MU,  pp.  40  ff.  and  the  authors 
quoted  by  him ;  Harris,  JQB,  I,  1 37  fit. ;  Konigsberger,  MuTK \  pp.  41  ft.;  Gins¬ 
burg,  Introd.,  pp.  341  ff. ;  Konig,  JEinl,  p.  34;  Hyvemat,  Le  Language  de  la 
Massore,  BB,  1905,  pp.  212  f. 

3  iOVtf  PfiDEJS,  Prov.  xxvi,  24.  Ed.  Buber,  p.  100.  . 
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implicitly,  expressed  their  views  on  it;  but  no  theory  has,  thus 
far,  secured  universal  acceptance,  or  pushed  its  claims  beyond  the 
limits  of  probability.  This  will  be  made  evident  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  classification  and  analysis  of  these  various  opinions. 

The  explanations  of  the  Nequdoth  found  in  the  early  Jewish 
literature,  were  generally  accepted  without  further  comment,  by 
the  Jews  of  subsequent  ages,  as  giving  in  their  literal  sense,  the 
true  import  of  the  Extraordinary  Points.  These  Rabbinical 
explanations  seem  to  connect  with  the  Points — at  least  as  a 
mnemonic  device — a  special  thought  which  the  dotted  letters  or 
words,  of  themselves  would  never  suggest.  In  consequence,  this 
interpretation  of  the  Nequdoth  is  known  as  ‘the  theory  of  the 
hidden  meaning.*  However,  there  have  always  been  among 
the  Jews,  even  in  the  Middle  Ages,  scholars,  such  as  Rashi,1  the 
Tosafists,2  Baal  ha-Turim,3  Albo,4 5  etc.,6  who  have  not  adopted 
these  opinions.  If  these  men  did  not  attribute  to  the  dots  a 
critical  value,  they  at  least  claimed  that  they  practically  annul 
the  words  or  letters  over  which  they  are  placed.  However,  these 
scholars,  as  far  as  we  know,  gave  no  special  reason  for  their  view, 
and  besides  they  do  not  seem  to  have  influenced  the  trend  of 
contemporary  thought. 

6.  As  for  Christian  scholars,  for  a  long  time  they  seem  to 
have  depended  solely  on  the  Jews  for  their  convictions  on  this 
question.6  Besides,  it  was  not  until  the  xvii  century  that  they 
began  to  take  an  interest  in  the  problem,  and  from  the  very  start 

1  Comm,  on  the  Talmud  of  Babylon,  M.  Pesachim,  ix,  2  ;  Baba  Metsf  a,  87a  ; 
Sanh.f  43b ;  Menachoth,  87b  ;  also  Comm,  on  the  Bible,  v.  g.  Gen.  xix,  33. 

2  On  Nazir,  23a  j  on  the  Tosafists  see  Mielziner,  Inirod,  to  the  Talmud ,  p.  66  ff. 

3 On  Num.  xxi,  30;  on  Baal  ha-Turim  (Jacob  b.  Asher),  see  JE,  vn,  27 f. 

iSefer  Iqqarim,  hi,  22  (end)  ;  cp.  Buxtorf,  Tiberias ,  p.  180. 

5  See  Blau,  Evnl. ,  p.  117,  n.  2;  Stern,  in  Weiss’  Beth  Ha-Midrasch,  1865,  pp. 
58-62  ;  also  Poliak,  ibid.,  p.  57. 

6Cp.  St.  Jerome,  JDe  Gen .  ad  lit.,  on  Gen.  xix,  33:  “Appungunt  (Judaei) 
desuper  quasi  incredibile  et  quid  rerum  natura  non  capiat  coire  quemquam 
nescientem.”  To  this  may  be  added  the  note  of  Origen(?)  found  in  some  mss. 
on  Gen.  xxxiii,  4;  we  reproduce  it  after  Field,  Hexapla,ad  locum ,  n.  6:  “rd, 
KaretplXrja-ep  aMp ,  tirrep  i<rrlv  'E/SpaiWl  ove<T<r&K.T),  ip  iravrl  'E/Spatiecp  Bi/3 \t(p  irepii- 
(TTtKTai,  ovx  tua  pi}  dvayivioaK'tjTat,  d\X’  inratviTTopAyqs  &<nrep  did  to&tov  rijs  ov 
ri}P  TTOpyptap  rod  ‘HtraC  *  /card  y dp  KaTe<f>t\r}<re  rbv  f  I atcd/ft. 
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their  views  were  divided.  The  greater  number  still  adhered  to 
the  prevalent  theory  that  made  the  Nequdoth  express  a  hidden 
meaning,  though  some  occasionally  ridiculed  the  Jews  for  having 
attached  such  a  special  meaning  to  the  pointed  text-elements.  In 
this  class  we  have  Morinus,1  Lightfoot,2  Surenhusius,3  and  in 
recent  times  Alexander,4 *  Klostermann 6  and  Levias,6  Dillmann,7 
Konigsberger,8  Bertholet,9  Steuemagel,10  Driver11  hold  also  the 
above  theory  by  exception  for  Deut.  xxix,  28,  as  does  also 
Gray 12  for  Num.  ix,  10. 

7.  Others,  finding  in  what  they  claimed  to  be  the  absurd 
character  of  the  Jewish  explanations  of  the  Nequdoth}  a  sign  that 
the  Jews  were  trying  to  account  for  what  they  did  not  under¬ 
stand — “sunt  palpitantia  Hebraeorum  judicia  ut  coecorum  in 
tenebris  ” 13 — rejected  these  explanations  as  not  giving  the  true 
motive  for  the  pointing  of  certain  textual  elements,  and  simply 
confessed  their  inability  to  reach  a  satisfactory  solution.  Thus 
Buxtorf,14  Cappellus,15  Walton.16 

8.  Finally,  others  took  a  still  more  radical  stand  by  attributing 
the  Points  to  chance  and  accident.  In  their  view,  the  explanations 
given  of  these  Points  are  due  to  the  superstitious  bias  of  the  Jews 

I  Exercitationum  Biblicarum  de  Hebraei  Graecique  Textus  Sinceritate  Libri  duo 

(1669),  Lib.  n,  Exerc.  xn,  Cap.  vi,  p.  406. 

3  Opera  Omnia  (Roterdam,  1686),  vol.  i,  Chronica  Temporum,  p.  39.  Michaelis, 
Biblia  Hebraica ,  on  Deuteron.  xxix,  28,  quotes  him  with  approval. 

8/3Jj8Xos  Kara\Xa7§s,  p.  71. 

4Masorah,  in  Kitto’s  CBL,  m,  103. 

6  Bucher  Samuelis,  etc.  (in  St  rack’s  Kurzg.  Comm.),  note  on  2  Sam.  xix,  20. 

6  Masorah,  in  JE,  vui,  368. 

7  Quoted  by  Driver,  Deuteronomy,  p.  328,  note. 

*MuTKt  25  f. 

9  Deuleronomium  erklart  (in  Marti’ s  Kurz.  Hand-Commentar  z.  A.  T.),  p.  90. 

10  Vbersetzung  u.  Erkldrung  d.  Bucher  Deuleronomium  u .  Josua  (in  Nowack’s 
Handkommentar),  p.  108. 

II  Deuteronomy  (in  the  International  Critical  Commentary),  p.  328. 

11 A  Critical  and  Exegeiical  Commentary  on  Numbers  (in  the  International  Critical 
Commentary),  p.  85. 

15  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  p.  181. 

M  Tiberias,  p.  173  ff.  181. 

15  Arcanum  Punclationis  Rmlatum,  II,  xii. 

16  Prolegomena,  Prol.  viii,  3. 
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who  saw  mysteries  everywhere.  Thus  R.  Simon/  Guarin/  and 
in  modern  times  Green,1 2 3 

According  to  Buxtorf,  Cappellus,  and  Walton,  the  problem  is 
insoluble ;  according  to  Richard  Simon  and  his  followers,  there  is 
no  problem  at  all.  Most  of  the  authors  mentioned,  apart  from 
the  fact  that  they  never  thought  of  any  other  means  of  solving 
the  difficulty  save  through  the  data  from  the  Jewish  writings, 
evidently  took  it  for  granted  that  the  literal  interpretation 
was  the  only  one  that  could  be  placed  upon  these  Jewish  testi¬ 
monies. 

9*  In  1692,  Hiller  in  his  “De  Arcano  Kethib  et  Keri,”4 
was  apparently  the  first  to  clearly  attribute  to  the  Points  a  critical 
value.  As  far  as  we  can  ascertain  from  quotations  made  from  his 
work,  he  claimed  that  the  Nequdoth  had  been  placed  to  cancel 
words  or  letters.  This  has  become  the  more  common  view  among 
subsequent  writers.  Thus  Houbigant,5  Heidenheim,6  Eichhom,7 
de  Wette,8  Welte,9  Hupfeld,10  Olshausen,11  Lagarde,12  Smend,13 

1Histmre  Critique,  Ch.  xxvr,  p.  144 :  “Un  copiste  aura  laiss4  tomber ....  une 
goutte  d’encre  dont  il  se  sera  form5  quelque  point :  un  Juif  ensuite  superstitieux, 
qui  est  persuade  que  tout  ce  qui  est  dans  1’  Ecriture  est  myst&re,  m€me  jusqu’aux 
plus  petits  points,  ne  manque  pas  d*  in  venter  des  raisons  de  ce  pr4tendu  mystSre.” 
Cp.  Cappellus  and  Walton,  U.  cc. 

2  Gramm.  Hebr.  et  Chald. ,  n,  p.  413. 

3  Hebrew  Grammar,  §  4. 

4  (Tubingen,  1692),  Lib.  i,  iii,  pp.  152  ff.,  quoted  in  S track’s  Prolegomena ,  p. 

91,  and  in  Rosenmuller’s  Scholia ,  on  Num.  xxi,  30. 

&Notae  Criticaein  Umversos  Veteris  Testamenti  Libros  (Frankf.  a.  M.,  1777),  on 
Num.  iii,  39. 

6Pentat.  edit.  DYlbKH  min  1DD,  quoted  in  Blau,  Einl.,  117,  n.  2. 

7  Einleitung  in  d.  A.  T.  (5  vols.,  Gottingen,  1823-1824),  I,  §  118. 

8  Lehrbuch  d.  Historisch-ICritischen  Einleitung  in  die  Kanonisch  ....  Bucher 
(6th  ed.,  Berlin,  1845),  §  89,  pp.  134  f. 

9  In  Tubing.  Quartalfschrift,  1848,  p.  631,  quoted  in  Comely,  Introductio  in 
Utriusque  Testamenti  IAbrosy  vol.  I,  254,  n.  11. 

10 Die  Psalmen  (4  vols.,  Gotha,  1855),  u,  p.  112. 

11  Hie  Psalmen  (Leipzig,  1853),  on  Ps.  xxvii,  13 ;  Beitrage  zwr  Kritxk  des  Ueber - 
lieferten  Textes  im  Buche  Genesis  (in  Monatschr.  d.  Konigl.  Preuss.  Akad.  d.  Wis- 
senschaften,  1870,  pp.  380  S.). 

12  Mitheilungen  (4  vols. ,  Gottingen,  1884-1891),  I,  19. 

13  Her  Prophet  Ezeehiel  (Leipzig,  1880),  on  Ez.  xlvi,  22. 
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Cheyne/  Lambert,2  Neubauer,3  Wellhausen,4  Toy,5  Cornill,6  and 
in  some  passages  de  Rossi,7  Geiger,8  Dillmann,9  Delitzsch,10 
Strack,11  Hamburger,12  Gray,13  and  Baentsch.14  Blau 15  and  Gins- 
burg 16  also  belong  to  this  class,  but  add  that  the  Points  occasion¬ 
ally  indicate  that  another  reading  should  be  substituted  for  the 
present  Massoretic  one. 

10*  In  the  middle  of  the  xviii  century  Hiipeden 17  treated  of 
the  Nequdoth  far  more  systematically  than  had  been  done  before, 
so  much  so  that  he  is  supposed  by  many  to  have  been  the  origi¬ 
nator  of  the  critical  theories.  He  claimed  that  the  Points  had  been 
invented  mostly  to  mark  divergencies  between  mss.,  and  that  on  this 
account  the  dotted  letters  were,  at  least  for  us,  critically  doubtful. 
His  view  has  been  accepted  by  Yogel,18  Michaelis,19  Rosenmuller,20 

'The  Book  of  Psalms  (New  York,  1888),  on  Ps.  xxvii,  13;  Isaiah  ( PB .)  on 
Is.  xliv,  9. 

3  Les  Points  Extraordinaires,  REJ,  xxx,  116-118. 

8  JQR,  m,  540  f. 

4  Book  of  Psalms  (in  PB.),  on  Ps.  xxvii,  13. 

6  Ezechiel  (in  PB. ),  on  Ez.  xli,  20  ;  xlvi,  22. 

6 Das  Buck  d.  Propheten  Ezechiel  (Leipzig,  1886),  on  Ez.  xli,  20  ;  xlvi,  22. 

7  Variae  Lectiones,  on  Num.  iii,  39. 

8  Lesesliicke  aus  der  Mishnah,  p.  86  f.;  Urschrift ,  etc.,  p.  257  f.;  cp.  p.  185. 

9 Die  Genesis  (5th  edit.,  Leipzig,  1886),  on  Gen.  xvi,  5 ;  xxxiii,  4. 

10Neuer  Commentar  vher  die  Genesis  (Leipzig,  1887),  on  Gen.  xvi,  5; 
xxxiii,  4. 

11 Die  Bucher  Genesis  Exodus  Leviticus  u.  Numeri  (in  Strack’ s  Kurzgef.  Com- 
mentar),  on  Gen.  xvi,  5 ;  xix,  33 ;  xxxiii,  4 ;  Num.  xxix,  15. 

13BEdJ,  n ,  p.  1215.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Hamburger  derives  the  meaning 
of  the  Points  from  Sifre  §  84,  on  Num,  x,  35. 

18  Num.  xxi,  30. 

u  Exodus,  Leviticus ,  Numeri  iibersetztu.  erklart  (in  Nowack’s  Handkommentar), 
on  Num.  iii,  39 ;  ix,  10. 

15  MU,  p.  8. 

16 Introduction,  etc.,  318  ff. 

11  Neue  wahrscheinliche  Muthmassung  von  der  wahren  Ursache  und  Bedeuiung  der 
ausserordenilichen  Punkte  (Hannover,  1751). 

18 Ludovici  Cappelli  Oritica  Sacra  ....  Libri  sex  (3  vols.,  Halle,  1775),  vol.  x, 
pp.  455  ff. 

19  Orient .  u.  Exeg.  Biblioth. ,  Th.  i,  p.  230 ;  Th.  xn,  p.  135. 

20  Scholia  on  Num.  iii,  39  ;  on  Deut.  xxix,  28 ;  on  Ezechiel,  xlvi,  22 ;  on  Psalm 
xxvii,  13. 
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Maurer,1  Scholz,2  Eisenstein,3  and  for  some  passages,  by  de  Rossi,4 
Geiger,6  Dillmann,6  Delitzsch,7  and  Hamburger.8 

11.  Some  other  scholars,  while  admitting  the  Points  to  have 
a  critical  import,  simply  hold  that  they  were  placed  over  words 
and  letters  to  show  that  these  latter  were  considered  as  critically 
doubtful,  whatever  may  have  been  the  foundation  for  the  doubt. 
Thus  Kohler,9  Bottcher,10  Keil,11  Buhl,12  Ball,13  Patterson,14  and 
occasionally  Geiger,15  Strack,16  Gray,17  and  Baentsch.18 

12.  Akin  to  this  last  theory,  is  the  view  of  Konig,19  who 
believes  that  the  dots  do  not  imply  any  positive  judgment  as  to 
the  doubtfulness  of  the  present  Massoretic  readings,  but  are  simply 
the  outcome  of  a  timid  suspicion  entertained  against  some  textual 
elements.  In  this  sense,  the  dots  would  correspond  to  our  inter¬ 
rogation  mark,  placed  after  words  to  which  special  attention  is 
called  for  further  investigation. 

13.  A  last  theory  to  be  mentioned  here  is  the  one  found 


I  Goimnenlarius  Grammaticus  Criticus  in  Veins  Testamentum  (  4  vols. ,  Leipzig,  1835- 
1847)  on  Num.  iii,  39 ;  see  however  Comm,  on  Psalm  xxvii,  13,  where  he  says 
that  tfbV?  has  been  pointed  because  the  Jews  could  not  understand  it. 

2 Eiuleitung  in  die  Heiligen  Schriften  d.  alien  u.  Neuen  Testaments  (2  vols.,  Koln, 
1845),  vol.  I,  p.  421. 

3  In  Ner  ha-Maarabi,  i,  1-8,  etc. 

4  Variae  Lectixmes,  Ezechiel,  xli,  20. 

5  Lesestiicke}  1.  c.  ;  TJrschrift,  1.  c. 

6  Genesis,  xviii,  9  ;  xix,  33 ;  xxxvii,  12. 

7  On  Gen.  xviii,  9. 

*REdJ,  n,  p.  1216. 

9  In  JRepertonum  f.  Biblische  u.  Morgeniandische  IAtteratur ,  V,  43. 

10Ausfuhrliches  Lehrbuch  d.  Hebraischen  Sprache  (2  vols.,  Leipzig,  1866-1868), 
i,  47. 

II  Genesis  u.  Exodus  (  2d  edit.,  Leipzig,  1866),  p.  160,  n.  1 ;  Comm,  uber  Ezechiel 
(Leipzig,  1882),  on  Ezech.  xlvi,  22. 

u Kanon  u.  Text  desAUen  Testaments  (Leipzig,  1891),  §  35,  p.  105. 

13  The  Book  of  Genesis  (in  PB.)y  on  Gen.  xvi,  5 ;  xxxiii,  4. 

14  The  Book  of  Numbers  (in  PB. ),  on  Num.  m,  39. 
lHL  cc. 

16  0.  c.,  on  Num.  xxi,  30. 

17  0.  c.,  on  Num.  iii,  39. 

18  O.  c.,  on  Num,  xxi,  30. 

19  Einteitung,  p.  33. 
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in  the  Zohar.1  It  has  been  advocated  by  Schwab,2  Biichler,3 
Konigsberger,4  adopted  on  one  passage  as  possible  by  Strack,5  and 
given  as  an  alternative  probability  by  Levias.6  According  to  this 
view  the  Nequdoth  are  not  at  all  designed  to  throw  suspicion  or 
doubt  on  the  text,  but  correspond  to  our  underscoring,  underlin¬ 
ing,  to  our  *  (sic)’  or  to  our  italics.  u  Pour  souligner  un  mot,  one 
lettre,  on  plajait  des  points  supSrieurs  correspondant  &  notre 
italique.” 7 

14.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  advocates  of  the 
critical  theories  are  not  always  consistent,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
with  the  exception  of  Hiipeden,  Blau,  Konigsberger,  and  Ginsburg,8 
none  of  them  have  treated  the  question  at  any  length ;  they  are, 
as  a  rule,  satisfied  in  reproducing — tacitly  in  many  cases — the 
views  of  their  predecessors.  We  may  say  that,  until  recently, 
Hiipeden  was  the  final  authority  on  whom  subsequent  writers 
depended.  As  far  as  we  can  see  from  the  references  made  by 
scholars  to  Hiipeden’s  work,9  his  conclusions  were  based  mainly, 
if  not  exclusively,  on  the  ordinary  methods  of  Textual  Criticism, 
and  especially  on  divergencies  between  mss.  He  does  not  seem 
to  have  directed  his  attention  to  the  mental  attitude  of  the  Jews 
at  the  time  of  the  origin  of  the  Nequdoth ,  nor  to  the  palseographi- 
cal  argument,  nor  to  the  data  of  the  Jewish  writings.  Besides, 
the  very  title  that  he  gave  to  his  work,  Wahrscheinliche  Muthmas- 
8wng}  etc.,  sufficiently  indicates  that  he  did  not  consider  his 
arguments  conclusive,  and  that  he  proposed  his  view,  more  as  a 
hypothesis  than  a  proved  system.  His  method,  as  well  as  his 
conclusions,  seem  to  have  been  accepted  by  subsequent  writers ; 

1  Cabbalistic  work  attributed  to  Simon  b.  Yochai,  but  dating  probably  from  the 
xm  Cent.;  see  Zunz,  Gott.  VorL,  419  ff. 

2  Talmud  de  Jerusalem,  v,  p.  338,  n.  1.  See,  however,  “  Notice  sur  les  Poinls 
Voyelles”  p.  26:  il  ils  servent  &  d&ioter  V  hesitation  du  scribe  ”  which  would  be 
the  view  of  Konig. 

8  Entstehung  .  ...  der  Hebr .  Ace.,  Teil  I,  pp.  89,  97,  116,  141. 

4  MuTK .  p.  9  ;  cp.  p.  7. 

6  0 .  c.,  on  Num.  ix,  10. 

0  Masorah  in  JE,  vm,  p.  368. 

7  Schwab,  Talm.  de  Jer.,  I .  c . 

8  It  is  to  be  noted  that  Ginsburg  avowedly  depends  on  Blau  for  his  views. 

9  See  Yogel,  Ludovici  Cappdli  Critiea  Sacra,  l  c. 
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for,  as  a  rule,  the  arguments  that  he  has  failed  to  consider  have 
also  been  neglected  by  those  that  came  after  him. 

In  view  of  the  complete  disagreement  among  the  various 
authors  mentioned  heretofore,  we  may  well  understand  the  judg¬ 
ment  passed  by  Strack  in  1873,  on  the  then  existing  state  of  the 
controversy  relative  to  the  meaning  of  the  Extraordinary  Points : 
“De  origine  et  signification  punctorum  horum,  nihil  pro  cerfeo 
affirmari  potest.  .  .  .  Nunc  plerique  puncta  lectionem  variam  vel 
corruptam  significari  existimant.”  1  The  same  judgment  could 
have  been  given  in  1891,  when  Blau  wrote  his  Masoretische 
Untersuchungen ,  for,  nothing  of  any  consequence  was  published 
during  the  intervening  years.  Blau  was  the  first  to  use  the 
Jewish  writings  systematically  as  a  means  of  reaching  the  true 
import  of  the  Points.  His  scholarly  treatment  of  these  writings 
shows  a  great  progress  on  his  predecessors ;  still  his  views  have 
not  as  yet  gained  universal  acceptance  and  his  system  has  been 
strongly  opposed  by  Konigsberger.  This  last  scholar  is  a  firm 
believer  in  the  Massorah  as  against  the  old  Jewish  Midrashic 
works.  He  claims  that  the  Points  are  Massoretic  and  conse¬ 
quently  should  be  judged  according  to  the  methods  of  the 
Massorah;  and  as  the  Massorah  is  supposed  by  him  to  have 
nothing  but  devices  to  preserve  the  text  as  it  had  been  received, 
the  Points  cannot  have  any  other  meaning.  Konig  is  also  at 
variance  with  Blau,  and  does  not  hesitate  to  qualify  Blau’s 
reasoning  as  “hinfallig.”  However,  he  has  not  considered  the 
question  at  any  length,  and  has  devoted  to  it  only  two  pages 
of  his  Einleitung. 

If  the  reader  wishes  to  know  the  present  state  of  the  question, 
he  will  find  it  in  the  words  of  Levias,  JEy  vol.  vin  (1904),  p. 
368,  art.  Masorah.  He  says:  “ The  significance  of  the  dots  is 
disputed.  Some  hold  them  to  be  marks  of  erasure ;  others  believe 
them  to  indicate  that  in  some  collated  manuscripts  the  stigmatized 
words  were  missing,  hence  that  the  reading  is  doubtful ;  still  others 
contend  that  they  are  merely  a  mnemonic  device  to  indicate  homi- 
letical  explanations  which  the  ancients  had  connected  with  those 
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words ;  finally,  some  maintain  the  dots  were  designed  to  guard 
against  the  omission  by  copyists  of  text-elements  which,  at  first 
glance  or  after  comparison  with  parallel  passages,  seemed  to  be 
superfluous  ....  The  first  two  explanations  are  unacceptable  for 
the  reason  that  such  faulty  readings  would  belong  to  kere  and 
ketib,  which,  in  case  of  doubt,  the  majority  of  manuscripts  would 
decide.  The  last  two  theories  have  equal  probability.” 1 


C.  Arguments  to  be  used  in  the  Solution. 

15.  The  disagreement  which  we  have  noticed  among  scholars, 
is  not  caused  simply  by  the  different  interpretation  of  some  given 
individual  data,  but  is  primarily  traceable  to  the  radical  diver¬ 
gencies  of  views  with  regard  to  the  arguments  that  should  be 
used  and  the  method  that  should  be  followed  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem.  Konigsberger,  for  instance,  when  he  opposes  Blau, 
does  not  say  that  the  latter  misunderstood  Sifre  and  the  other 
sources ;  he  himself  grants  that  such  documents  really  have  the 
meaning  given  them  by  Blau;  but  he  is  of  opinion  that  they 
should  not  be  trusted,  because  they  have  wrongly  attributed  to 
the  Nequdoth  the  same  meaning  as  to  the  palseographical  Greek 
or  Latin  dot.2 

Besides,  it  is  our  conviction  that  a  great  deal  of  the  uncertainty 
is  due  to  the  lack  of  comprehensiveness  in  the  treatment  of  the 
Nequdoth .  We  think  that  the  whole  field  should  again  be  sur¬ 
veyed  and  examined  in  the  light  not  only  of  one  or  two  lines  of 
argument,  but  of  all  the  evidence  combined.  On  the  one  hand, 
considered  individually,  some  of  the  arguments  adducible  may  be 
too  indefinite  to  allow  more  than  a  general  conclusion,  or  too 
inconclusive  to  warrant  more  than  a  probable  inference;  hence, 
they  must  be  strengthened  by  the  other  elements  of  solution,  so 
that  from  the  cumulative  force  of  all,  a  satisfactory  conclusion 
may  be  reached.  On  the  other  hand,  it  may  also  happen  that 

1  The  same  hesitancy  is  seen  in  Weir,  History  of  the  Hebrew  Text,  pp.  53,  54. 
In  fact,  he  does  not  seem  to  have  any  definite  system. 

2  MuTK,  p.  9-10. 
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what  would  seem  almost  certain  in  the  light  of  one  line  of 
argument,  may  be  partially  or  entirely  disproved  by  another.  It 
is  then  only  by  comparing  the  various  partial  results  with  one 
another,  and  by  controlling  the  one  by  the  other,  that  we  may 
safely  come  to  a  scientific  and  final  conclusion. 

We  now  beg  leave  to  set  before  the  reader  the  main  lines  along 
which  the  investigation  should  be  carried  out. 

10.  The  first  means  of  solution  is  derived  from  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  the  time  during  which  the  Nequdoth  came  into  existence. 
This  is  simply  the  application  to  the  Nequdoth  of  the  principle — 
universally  acknowledged  in  theory,  but  very  often  ignored  in 
practice — that  every  effect  must  be  judged  in  the  light  of  its 
cause  or  causes,  and  that  every  historical  fact  must  be  considered 
in  its  surrounding  historical  circumstances.  Man  is  a  social 
being,  and  as  such,  necessarily  depends  on,  and  undergoes  the 
influence  of,  his  contemporaries  and  countrymen.  The  tendencies, 
ideals,  and  preoccupations  of  his  age  and  country,  are  also  to  a 
great  extent  his  own  preoccupations  and  tendencies.  There  may 
be — and  seemingly  there  have  actually  been — sudden  departures 
from  the  received  ideas  of  one  epoch,  but  this  is  the  exception, 
not  the  rule;  and  besides,  when  more  closely  examined,  the 
dependence  of  these  apparent  departures  on  the  mental  attitude 
then  prevalent,  can  often  be  clearly  established.  Man  therefore 
lives  with  his  age  and  evolves  with  it.  He  may  add  a  great  deal 
to  the  common  stock  of  knowledge,  but  the  nature  of  what  he 
adds  is  generally  determined  by  the  needs  of  the  time.  If  then 
we  can  establish  to  what  age  any  individual  man  belongs,  and 
further,  determine  the  leading  preoccupations  of  that  age,  we  can 
know  in  what  sphere  he  must  have  exercised  his  activity.  Nay, 
in  some  cases,  we  may  be  able  to  explain,  at  least  broadly,  the 
purpose  of  little  peculiarities,  which  otherwise  would  either 
remain  for  us  a  sealed  letter,  or  at  best  be  left  to  various  con¬ 
jectures.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  Extraordinary  Points 
should  form  an  exception  to  this  rule.  Hence,  if  we  can  estab¬ 
lish  the  epoch  to  which  these  Points  are  referable,  together  with 
the  mental  preoccupations  then  existing  among  the  Jews,  we 
should  be  able  to  discover  the  aim  that  their  author  or  authors 
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had  in  view  in  appending  them.  To  our  knowledge,  this  argu¬ 
ment  has  not  been  utilized  to  its  full  value  by  any  of  the  authors 
mentioned  heretofore,  although  Blau  has  incidentally  touched 
upon  it.1  Konigsberger,  it  is  true,  starts  with  the  very  suggestive 
proverb,  “Wer  den  Dichter  will  verstehen,  muss  in  Dichters 
Lande  gehen,”  but  he  gives  us  nothing  beyond  the  vague  and 
questionable  assertion  that  the  Jews  would  not  modify  the  text 
of  the  Bible  which  they  had  received  from  their  fathers.2 

17 .  Akin  to  this  first  line  of  arguments,  are  the  conclusions 
drawn  from  the  palseographical  methods  in  use  at  that  time. 
Owing  to  the  lack  of  Jewish  mss.  belonging  to  the  period  during 
which  the  Nequdoth  came  into  existence,  we  might  be  inclined  to 
think  that  no  strictly  palaeographies!  argument  could  be  adduced 
in  connection  with  the  Puncta  Extraordinaria .  If,  however,  we 
bear  in  mind  the  lack  of  originality  among  the  Hebrews  in  so 
many  branches  of  human  activity,  we  are  naturally  led  to  inquire 
whether  we  could  not  trace  the  origin  of  the  Jewish  palaeographies! 
methods  in  general,  and  of  the  points  in  particular,  to  similar 
practices  among  other  nations  with  which  the  Jews  came  into 
contact. 

Of  all  the  external  influences  through  which  the  Jews  may  be 
supposed  to  have  been  affected  from  the  time  of  Alexander,  that 
of  Alexandria  undoubtedly  ranks  first  and  foremost.  As  points 
were  used  by  the  Alexandrians  for  several  purposes,  the  question 
arises :  Is  it  lawful  to  attribute  to  the  Jewish  Nequdoth  the  same 
meaning  as  to  these  Greek  dots  ? 

Palaeography,  in  connection  with  the  question  at  issue,  has  not 
been  fully  utilized;  Blau3  has  a  few  references  to  Latin,  and 
Ginsburg 4 *  to  Greek,  palaeography;  but  the  dependence  of  the 
Jewish  Nequdoth  on  the  Latin  and  Greek  dots  is  not  shown. 
Konigsberger,6  although  he  gives  no  reason  for  the  course  he 
adopts,  entirely  sets  aside  any  argument  drawn  from  this  source. 

lJQB ,  vi,  562  fit.;  Mnl.,  116  f. 

3MI,  pp.  3f. 

*MUt  p.  8,  n.  1 ;  Evnl^  117,  n.  2.  See,  however,  Lagarde,  Mittheilungen,  I, 
19  ff. 

4  Inirod. ,  p.  321. 

*MuTK,  p.  9f. 
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18.  Another  line  of  evidence  is  found  in  Textual  Criticism. 
Not  indeed  that  in  the  present  question  of  the  Points,  we  should 
investigate  whether  or  not  the  Massoretic  text  is  right,  or  establish 
the  true  original  reading  of  the  pointed  passages ;  our  aim  is  simply 
to  discover  by  means  of  the  ordinary  methods  of  Textual  Criticism, 
the  possible  critical  state  of  these  passages  at  the  time  when  the 
Nequdoth  were  appended,  and  as  a  result  of  this  investigation  to 
arrive  at  some  conclusion  with  regard  to  their  primary  import. 
It  is  true  that  the  value  of  Textual  Criticism  as  a  means  of  reach¬ 
ing  such  a  conclusion  is  repudiated  by  Konigsberger ; 1  but  since 
the  points  bear  on  the  text,  it  is  probable  that  by  determining 
the  state  of  the  text  at  that  period,  we  may  be  able  to  discover 
what  was  the  nature  of  the  textual  peculiarity  thus  marked  by  the 
Nequdoth ,  and  this  can  be  done  only  by  adopting  the  methods  of 
Textual  Criticism. 

Furthermore,  if  these  dots  express  a  critical  judgment, — such  as 
the  discrepancies  between  mss.,  the  doubtfulness  or  the  spurious¬ 
ness  of  the  dotted  elements, — we  can  reasonably  expect,  by  means 
of  critical  methods,  to  find  traces  of  such  discrepancies,  or  to  dis¬ 
cover  the  reasons  for  which  the  Jews  pronounced  some  words  and 
letters  doubtful  or  spurious. 

We  need  not  dwell  here  on  the  means  used  to  find  out  how  the 
various  recensions  read,  when  the  Nequdoth  originated.  They  are 
the  ordinary  sources  of  Textual  Criticism,  viz.,  the  Samaritan 
Pentateuch,  the  early  versions  made  immediately  or  mediately 
from  the  Hebrew,  the  comparison  of  the  dotted  elements  with  the 
parallel  passages,  the  various  conjectures  based  on  philological, 
lexicographical,  or  grammatical  principles.2  The  Hebrew  mss.  in 
our  possession  can  also  be  used ;  for,  though  it  is  now  the  common 
belief  that  all  our  mss.  are  derived  from  one  prototype,  agreed 
upon  in  the  second  century  A.  D.,3 — which,  if  true,  would  tend  to 

1 MuTK pp.  3,  41. 

s  For  all  these  means,  compare  the  critical  Introductions. 

3  This  view  was  first  propounded  by  Rosenmiiller  in  Hdbuch.  fur  d.  Liter,  der 
Bibl .  Kritik  u.  Exeg.  (1797),  I,  247 ;  cp.  also  Preuschen,  ZAWt  ix,  303.  It  is 
found  also  in  the  Preface  to  the  Tauclinitz  stereotyped  edition  of  the  Bible,  1834, 
p.  iv ;  cp.  Stade,  ZA  TF,  iv,  302  f.  It  was  defended  by  Lagarde,  Anmerk  zur 
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show  that  our  mss.  are  seemingly  of  little  value,  in  determining 
the  state  of  the  text  previous  to  that  time, — still  in  many  instances, 
some  of  ours  mss.  reproduce  as  their  textual  readings,  the  variants 
from  our  Textus  receptus ,  as  found  in  the  lxx,  the  Sam.  Pent.,  or 
the  Book  of  Jubilees,  recensions  older  than,  or  as  old  as,  our  present 
recognized  Massoretic  text.  Hence,  either  such  mss.  have  been 
occasionally  corrected  according  to  these  or  similar  recensions,  or 
they  are  directly  derived  from  them,  though  in  the  latter  case,  they 
would  have  been  partly  harmonized  with  the  Textus  receptus ,  by 
the  Scribes  and  Correctors.  Whatever  view  we  adopt,  it  remains 
true  that  our  mss.  can  and  should  be  used,  in  determining  the 
state  of  the  text  at  the  time  when  the  Nequdoth  were  introduced. 

19.  Finally,  our  last  and  apparently  most  direct  argument,  is 
derived  from  the  meaning  attributed  to  the  Points  by  the  Jewish 
tradition,  as  preserved  in  Sifre  and  in  various  passages  of  the 
Talmud  and  Midrashim.  It  is  but  natural  to  suppose  that,  since 
the  Jews  appended  the  Points,  the  true  purpose  which  they  had  in 
view  should  have  been  preserved  in  the  records  they  have  left  us  on 
the  subject.  With  reference  to  the  question  under  discussion,  the 
authority  of  these  Jewish  records  is  denied  by  Konigsberger ;  but 
everything  tends  to  show  that  his  view  should  be  rejected.  The 
earlier  Jewish  writings  are  the  reproduction  of  the  oral  lessons 
given  in  the  Jewish  schools  and  academies,  as  is  evident  from  the 
fact  that  the  authority  of  some  Rabbi  or  Rabbis  is  generally  given 
in  connection  with  the  various  decisions  and  opinions.1  If  then 
these  writings,  in  general,  embody  the  literary  activity  of  the 


Qriech.  Ueberseiz .  d.  Proverbien ,  p.  If.;  Maierialen  z .  Kritik  u.  Qesckichte  d.  Pent., 
p.  xii ;  Mittheilungen ,  I,  19  f. ;  Olshausen,  Pie  Psalmen ,  p.  17  f. ;  337  f. ;  Noldeke, 
Hkioire  Litteraire  de  PA.  T.,  350  ff.  ;  ZWTy  1873,  445-447 ;  Cornill,  Ezechid, 
5  ff . ;  Beach,  Sebirin ,  p.  1.  The  opposite  view  is  taken  by  Strack  in  Semitic  Studies , 
pp.  560  ff.;  Text  of  the  O.  T.y  in  Hastings'  DB.y  iv,  p.  728. 

1  On  these  Jewish  Writings,  see  the  various  Introductions  to  the  Talmud,  such 
as  Strack,  Mielziner ;  various  articles  in  the  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopaedias, 
ss.  w.  Midrash ,  Mkhnah ,  Talmud ,  Tar  gums,  etc.;  among  these,  Schechter's  article 
u  Talmud1*  in  Hastings'  DBy  v,  p.  57  ff.,  deserve  special  mention.  See  also 
the  Literature  on  the  Jewish  schools,  §  27  ;  see  besides,  Stehelin,  Tradttums  of  the 
Jews;  Dobschiitz,  Einfache  Exegese  d.  Tannaim;  Schurer,  Oeschichte  d.  Isr .  Volk., 
n,  323  ff. ;  330  ff. 
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Rabbis,  and  have  preserved  the  answers  given  to  questions  agi¬ 
tated  in  these  schools,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  be  set 
aside,  when  we  speak  of  this  particular  question  of  the  meaning 
of  the  Nequdoth .  The  fact  that  the  Points  are  found  in  the  Syna¬ 
gogue  scrolls,  and  are  mentioned  in  so  many  places  in  Jewish 
literature,  shows  that  a  certain  importance  was  attached  to  them, 
and  consequently,  that  they  are  likely  to  have  been  discussed  in 
the  Rabbinical  Academies.  In  fact  we  also  find  that  the  name  of 
some  Rabbi  is  oftentimes  attached  to  some  one  of  the  explanations, 
v .  g .  R.  Jose  (b.  Chalafta)  M.  Pesachim,  ix,  2 ;  Tosefta  Pesachim, 
vm,  3;  Baba  Metsi'a,  87a;  Nazir,  23a;  Horayoth,  10b;  Men., 
87b,  etc.  The  explanations  of  Sifre,  it  is  true,  are  anonymous, 
but  it  is  certainly  very  significant  that  on  two  passages  (Gen. 
xvi,  5,  and  Gen.  xxxiii,  4)  discrepancies  are  mentioned,  which 
clearly  show  that  the  Nequdoth  had  been  duly  taken  up  in  the 
scholastic  discussions  of  the  time.  In  view  of  what  precedes,  we 
can  but  wonder  that  Konigsberger  refuses  to  take  these  Jewish 
documents  into  consideration,  and  depends  solely  on  what  he 
thinks  to  be  the  Massoretic  methods.  It  will  also  be  a  matter 
of  surprise  to  many,  that  he  supposes  two  distinct  and 
independent  traditions  with  regard  to  the  text  of  the  Bible, 
which  traditions  would  have  come  down  to  us  in  two  distinct 
channels:  the  one  Massoretic,  bearing  on  the  text  proper,  and 
the  other,  Talmudic  and  Midrashic,  bearing  on  its  interpretation.1 
It  is  beyond  all  doubt,  as  will  be  seen  later,  that  from  a  very 
remote  antiquity  we  meet  among  the  Jews  with  some  textual  and 
critical  labors,  which  constitute  the  origin  of  the  Massorah ; 2  but 
to  assert  that  these  labors  have  left  no  historical  traces  in  the  old 
Halachah  or  Haggadah,3  is  an  assertion  altogether  a  priori .  The 
same  men  who  handed  down  the  interpretation  of  the  Bible,  also 
transmitted  the  various  textual  or  critical  remarks  on  its  text.4 
It  would  be  incomprehensible  that,  while  interpreting  the  Bible, 

1  MuTKy  pp.  4  f. ;  7  ;  9  £.,  etc. 

8  See  lower  down,  §§  27  ff. 

3  On  the  term  ‘Haggada’  and  its  meaning,  see  Bacher,  JQR}  iv,  406  ff.;  Agad. 
d.  Tann.,  I,  451  ff. 

4  Blau  justly  remarks  that  the  Midrash  interprets  not  only  the  text,  but  the  text 
with  all  its  Massoretic  rubrics,  M U,  p.  54  ff.;  JEvnl.}  pp.  120  ff. 
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the  Tannaim  or  Amorraim  had  completely  overlooked  or  mis¬ 
construed  the  various  corrections  that  had  been  made  before  them, 
or  the  peculiarities  which  had  been  already  noticed.  We  have  a 
clear  proof  of  the  contrary,  in  the  fact  that  what  is  called  the 
Massorah  proper,  greatly  depends  on  the  earlier  Jewish  literary 
productions,  as  is  seen,  v .  g.}  from  the  Talmudic  lists  of  textual 
peculiarities  incorporated  into  its  own.1  For  such  rubrics,  and  in 
particular  for  the  Nequdoth  of  the  Pentateuch,  if  we  desire  to 
know  their  true  import  we  must  go  back  to  these  pre-Massoretic 
works.2  We  are  aware  that  there  are  divergencies  between  the 
later  Massorah  and  the  earlier  works,3  but  this  is  not  to  be 
accounted  for  by  the  Massorah’s  so-called  independence  of  the 
Talmud,  etc.,  but  should  rather  be  explained  by  the  different 
stages  of  one  and  the  same  tradition,  which  at  one  time  may  have 
been  misunderstood,  changed,  modified,  or  enlarged. 

Even  if  it  were  true — and  it  is  at  least  very  doubtful — that 
the  Massorah  proper  never  passes  a  critical  judgment  against  any 
text-element,  it  should  still  be  shown  that  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  Massorah,  the  same  methods  were  already  exclusively  followed. 
The  aim  of  the  Massorah  may  be  to  preserve  the  text,  but  it 
preserves  the  text  with  all  the  peculiarities  which  the  ancients 
had  already  noticed,  and  the  true  import  of  which,  as  already 
stated,  is  known  independently  of  the  Massorah.4  To  reject  the 
data  of  the  Jewish  writings  a  priori,  to  repudiate  their  explana¬ 
tions  without  having  examined  them  sufficiently,  is  to  reject  and 
repudiate  the  best  and  most  direct  evidence  as  to  the  meaning 
of  the  Points,  and  expose  ourselves  to  mere  subjective  and  con¬ 
jectural  conclusions.  Of  course,  we  do  not  intend  to  deny,  that 
in  the  various  Midrashic  works,  there  may  be,  and  probably  are, 
many  irrelevant  amplifications  and  untrustworthy  accounts  with 

1  We  find  many  textual  and  critical  notices  in  the  ancient  Jewish  works ;  see 
Rosenfeld  nnDBtt  (Hebrew),  Ch.  n,  6  ff.,  and  especially  Ch.  in,  9  ff. 

2Cp.  although  with  some  reservation,  Rosenfeld,  o.  c.,  Ch.  v,  30  ff.  ;  Ginsburg, 
Introduct.y  308  ff.  ;  and  besides,  the  various  critical  Introductions. 

3 See  Rosenfeld,  o.  c.,  pp.  15 ff.,  46,  47,  48,  50  ff.;  cp.  also  Strack,  Prolegomena , 
59  ff. 

4Levias,  art.  Masorahf  JE>  vm,  370,  rightly  distinguishes  the  creative  period 
from  the  reproductive  and  the  critical  periods.  Cp.  Harris,  J QR}  i,  128  ff. 
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regard  to  the  Nequdoth ;  but  it  is  still  possible  to  trace  these 
amplifications  to  their  source,  and  by  removing  all  later  additions, 
to  determine  what  in  them  is  original  tradition.  The  purely 
Halachic  portions  of  these  writings,  such  as  Sifre,  can  be  fairly 
expected  to  have  preserved  the  true  original  purpose  of  the 
Points. 

We  have  arranged  the  material  at  our  disposal,  in  two  main 
Chapters.  One  Chapter  will  be  devoted  to  evidences  which 
bear  on  the  Nequdoth  as  such,  without  reference  to  the  Biblical 
verses  in  which  they  occur,  or  to  the  letters  over  which  they  are 
placed.  To  this  Chapter  belong  the  circumstances  of  the  time 
during  which  the  Nequdoth  came  into  existence,  Palaeography,  and 
some  Jewish  testimonies  on  the  Points.  In  the  other  Chapter  we 
shall  examine  every  individual  dotted  passage  in  the  light  of 
Textual  Criticism  and  of  the  explanations  given  of  it  in  the  Jew¬ 
ish  literature. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

GENERAL  ARGUMENTS  ON  THE  NEQUDOTH. 


In  this  Chapter,  after  having  determined  the  approximate  age 
of  the  Points,  we  shall  briefly  inquire  into  the  main  preoccupa¬ 
tions  of  that  age  with  regard  to  the  text  of  the  Bible,  and  into 
the  palaeographical  influences  undergone  by  the  Jews  during  that 
period.  Then,  we  shall  be  able  to  draw  at  least  a  partial 
conclusion  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  Nequdoth . 

Section  I.  Approximate  age  op  the  Nequdoth. 

20*  Konigsberger1  is  inclined  to  refer  the  pointing  of  cer¬ 
tain  letters  to  the  latter  half  of  the  h  century  A.  d.  In  the 
Biblical  ms.  of  R.  Meir,2  were  found  special  readings,3  which, 
although  it  is  nowhere  intimated,  many  think  to  have  been  mere 
Haggadic  hints  in  the  margin.  Konigsberger  is  induced  by 
these  readings  and  by  the  fact  that  R.  Meir  was  a  scribe 4  and 
that  his  disciple,  R.  Simeon  b.  Eleazar,5  was  the  first  to  give  rules 
for  the  Haggadic  treatment  of  the  Nequdoth,6  to  consider  R.  Meir 
as  the  probable  author  of  the  Points.  This  view  does  not  stand 
the  test  of  accurate  investigation.  That  the  Points  should  be 


lMuTK,  6f. 

2 On  R.  Meir  (n  cent.  A.  d.  ),  see  Bacher,  Agad.  d.  Tan.,  n,  1  fit. ;  Jost,  Gesch. 
d .  Judenth.,  u,  86  ff.  ;  Graetz,  History  of  the  Jem,  n,  435  ff. 

8  Jer.  Taanith,  I,  1 ;  Bereshith  Rabba,  IX,  5 ;  xx,  12  (29),  end— numbers  vary 
with  the  editions;  xciv,  9  (8).  On  these  readings  see  Zunz,  Golt.  Vortr .,  182; 
Muller,  Soferim,  p.  86  ;  Bacher,  o.  c .,  n,  p.  10,  n.  2  and  n.  3  ;  Epstein,  in  Monat- 
schrift,  etc.,  1885,  p.  337  f.,  quoted  by  Harris  in  JQR,  i,  135,  n.  1. 

4  Jer.  MegiL,  iv,  1 ;  Sotah,  20a. 

5  On  R.  Simeon  b.  Eleazar,  see  Bacher,  Ag.  d.  Tann.,  n,  422. 

5  Bereshith  Rabba,  XLVin,  15  (17),  etc.  See  lower  down,  §§  57  f. 
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referred  to  a  much  earlier  period,  the  following  considerations 
will  show.1 

21.  At  the  time  of  ft.  Meir,  the  Points  are  already  made  the 

basis  of  special  inferences.  In  Menachoth,  87b,  we  find  a  dis¬ 
cussion  between  the  Rabbis  and  the  same  R.  Meir  with  regard 
to  the  Jssaron-measures  in  the  temple.  The  Rabbis  derived 
special  conclusions  from  the  Point  on  while  R.  Meir 

refused  to  draw  any  consequence  from  it.  If  R.  Meir  had  been  the 
author  of  the  Points,  we  would  naturally  expect  him  to  oppose 
to  the  interpretation  of  the  Rabbis,  the  real  purpose  of  the  Nequdah} 
which  he  himself  would  have  had  in  view  when  pointing  the  word.2 

22.  Besides,  we  have  already  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
in  the  ill  century,  the  date  of  the  compilation  of  Sifre,  the  dots, 
as  used  in  connection  with  the  official  text  of  the  Law,  already 
formed  a  well  defined  group ;  hence,  at  that  time,  they  must  have 
been  universally  recognized  as  an  official  feature  of  that  text. 
If  R.  Meir,  or  one  of  his  contemporaries  had  been  the  author 
of  the  Points,  there  is  little  doubt  that  in  the  golden  age  of 
Rabbinical  Scholasticism,  his  interference  with  the  text  would 
have  been  challenged,  and  that  this  recognition  of  the  dots  would 
not  have  been  complete  at  the  time  of  Sifre;  at  any  rate,  the 
name  of  their  author  would  have  been  mentioned  to  justify  their 
being  added  to  the  official  text.  It  is  true  that  on  two  passages, 
viz.  Gen.  xvi,  5,  and  Gen.  xxxiii,  4,  we  find  some  Rabbis  opposed 
to  the  Points ;  but  for  so  doing  they  never  appeal  to  their  recent 
origin,  and  besides,  they  are  clearly  in  opposition  to  the  common 
opinion  of  their  time.  If  the  author  of  the  Nequdoth  had  been 
living  then  or  had  been  known,  his  authority  would  have  been 
adduced  against  R.  Simon  b.  Yochai,  one  of  the  objectors.3 

1  In  the  private  copies  of  the  Chinese  Jews  of  K?ae-fung-Foo,  the  missionaries 
whose  attention  had  been  called  to  certain  passages  of  the  Bible,  verified  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  the  dots  on  Gen.  xxxiii,  4.  These  mss.  are  of  Western  origin  and  belong 
to  the  post-Massoretic  period ;  hence,  nothing  can  be  concluded  in  favor  of  the 
age  or  of  the  universal  reception  of  the  Points.  See  Letires  Edijiantes,  vol.  24,  p. 
75  ;  Eichorn,  Einl.,  n,  577  fi. ;  Michaelis,  Orient  u.  Exeg.  JBiblioth.  Th.  v,  74  ff.; 
Muller,  Soferim ,  p.  88. 

2  See  lower  down,  §  112. 

3  See  lower  down,  §  65  and  §§  69,  85.  Instead  of  Simon  b.  Yochai,  many  of 
the  Jewish  Writings  read  Simeon  b.  Eleazar :  see  Appendix,  on  Gen.  xxxiii,  4. 
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Moreover,  many  of  the  explanations  of  the  Points  are  attributed 
to  R.  Jose  b.  Chalafta  (b.  Chonai  ?) 1  n  cent.  A.  d.  The  Nequdoth 
must  consequently  not  only  have  been  existing  in  his  day,  but 
must  have  been  already  universally  received,  since  he  does  not 
attempt  to  vindicate  their  right  to  existence  and  simply  tries  to 
explain  their  import.  If  so,  we  must  further  allow  a  sufficient 
time  to  elapse  from  their  origin  to  their  general  recognition  by  the 
contemporaries  of  R.  Jose.  This  throws  back  the  origin  of  the 
Nequdoth  to  a  period  evidently  antedating  R.  Meir,  and  would 
strongly  suggest  the  beginning  of  the  second  century,  at  the  latest, 
as  the  epoch  to  which  the  Nequdoth  should  be  referred ;  however, 
other  considerations  force  us  to  assign  them  to  a  still  earlier  date. 

23.  The  Extraordinary  Points  are  found  in  the  Synagogue 
scrolls,  from  which  the  Massoretic  vowel-signs  and  accents  have 
been  sedulously  excluded.  The  Talmud,  in  order  to  safeguard  the 
accuracy  of  the  Synagogue  copies,  enters  into  minute  regulations.2 
For  instance  : — to  mention  only  a  few  that  are  of  interest  for  our 
present  purpose, — it  was  forbidden  to  write  anything  from  mem¬ 
ory  ,3  all  had  to  be  read  before  being  transcribed ; 4  nothing  was  to 
be  put  in  the  copy  that  was  not  in  the  original ; 5  the  scroll,  having 
been  copied,  had  to  be  examined  within  thirty  days  and  every 
mistake  amended;6  from  very  ancient  times,  there  were  official 
correctors  attached  to  the  temple,  whose  mission  it  was  to  control 
the  accuracy  of  copies  by  means  of  the  temple  model  codex; 7  if  in 
each  column  there  was  more  than  one  mistake,  or  according  to 
others  three  mistakes,  the  scroll  could  not  be  corrected  but  was 

1  Blau,  J QR,  Vi,  562.  Cp.  M.  Pesachim,  ix,  2  ;  Tosefta  Pesacliim,  vm,  $  ; 
Baba  Metsia,  87a  ;  Nazir,  23a  ;  Horayoth,  10b  ;  Menachoth,  87b. 

2  On  these  Talmudic  regulations,  see  Waehner,  Antiq.  Ebr. ,  i,  Sect.  I,  Ch.  xlv  ; 
Adler,  Judaeor.  Cod .  etc.,  passim;  Blau,  Studien  z.  althebr.  Buchwesen,  180-188; 
Lowe,  Graphisch.  Requisite  bei  d.  Juden ,  n,  passim. 

8  This  is  implied  in  Jer.  Megil.  iv,  1. 

4Cp.  M.  Megillali,  ii,  2  ;  Jer.  Megil.,  n,  2 ;  Baba  Batlira,  15a. 

6Cp.  Sifre  on  Deut.,  §  56,  edit.  Friedmann,  87a;  Sotah,  20a;  cp.  also  Jer. 
Megil.,  i,  11  (9). 

6Kethuboth,  19b;  Jer.  Sanh.,  n,  6. 

7  Jer.  Sheqalim,  iv,  2;  Kethuboth,  106a;  cp.  M.  Sanh.,  u,  4;  Jer.  Sanh,,  n, 
6;  Blau,  Althebr .  Buchw .,  106  £. 
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rejected.1  These  and  many  other  precautions,  made  it  almost 
impossible  for  any  foreign  element  to  creep  into  the  text.  Need¬ 
less  to  add  that  any  extraordinary  feature  of  the  text  could  much 
less  than  the  ordinary  elements  escape  the  quick  eye  of  the  revi¬ 
sers  ;  for,  owing  to  their  unusual  character,  their  presence  would 
be  more  easily  detected.  Hence,  the  Extraordinary  Points  could 
not  have  been  introduced  into  the  text  of  the  Synagogue  scrolls 
after  this  Talmudic  legislation  had  come  into  use.  Again,  these 
regulations  themselves  suppose  that  before  the  time  of  the  Talmud 
an  official  text  had  been  agreed  upon,  and  that  the  Talmud  simply 
provides  for  its  accurate  transmission.  This  Synagogue  text  is  no 
other  than  the  present  Massoretic  one  or  textus  receptus.  The  date 
of  the  adoption  of  the  present  textus  receptusy  will  therefore  be  the 
latest  date  assignable  to  the  origin  of  the  points ;  for  they  must 
have  been  in  existence  when  the  text  itself  was  accepted.  Now, 
our  present  Massoretic  text  is  the  one  that  underlies  the  Version 
of  Aquila.2  That  version  was  made  towards  the  middle  of  the 
second  century  A.  D.,  and  hence,  the  Nequdoth  must  have  been 
already  existing  at  that  time ;  we  say  eodsting  and  not  introduced , 
because,  to  be  allowed  to  stand  in  that  official  text  they  must  have 
had  some  title  to  belong  to  it.  Nor  is  this  an  a  priori  assertion ; 
for  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  was  precisely  the  period 
that  witnessed  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  tendency  to  consider 
every  little  particle  of  the  text  as  of  divine  origin,  and  as  convey¬ 
ing  a  special  divine  thought.  The  Eabbis  must  have  taken  the 
same  view  of  the  Nequdoth ,  and  so,  if  these  points  were  allowed  to 
stay,  it  must  have  been  because  they,  too,  were  supposed  to  have 
a  special  divine  import.  In  its  turn,  this  special  value  attributed 
to  the  dots  supposes  that  the  Jews  of  the  time  took  it  for  granted 
that  they  had  been  placed  by  some  one  especially  commissioned 
by  God  for  that  purpose.  No  contemporary  Rabbi  could  have 
imparted  to  the  Points  such  god-like  significance,  and  so,  we  are 

1Jer.  Megil.,  i,  11 :  Jer.  Sabbath,  xvi,  1;  Menachoth,  29b;  Soferim,  in,  9. 
Cp.  Blau,  o.  c.,  p.  187. 

*See  the  various  Critical  Introductions,  and  articles  of  Biblical  Dictionaries. 
See  besides,  Field,  Hexapla ,  xvi-xxvn  ;  Derenbourg,  Palestine ,  396,  n.  4  ;  399  ; 
Burkitt,  Aquila,  JQB ,  1898,  207  ff. 
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led  to  refer  them  to  a  period  sufficiently  earlier  to  allow  the  veri¬ 
fication  of  the  proverb : 

“Omnia  post  obitum  fingit  majora  vetustas.” 

In  view  of  this  fact,  the  beginning  of  the  Christian  era  would  be 
the  latest  date  to  which  the  Extraordinary  Points  could  reasonably 
be  assigned. 

24.  The  same  conclusion  is  reached,  if  we  examine  a  tradi¬ 
tion  contained  in  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1  and  2),  reproduced  in 
Bemidbar  Rabba,1  and  in  the  rubric  of  Ochlah  weOchlah  intro¬ 
ducing  the  list  of  the  Nequdoth2  We  read  in  Aboth  de  R. 
Nathan  (1),  vtfw  XT  DK  -p  (lipj)  rj? 

^  now  dw  )n^y  vnpj  -to  w  now  *p  nam  no  ruDo  4 
:  JTTOJto  nmpj  npp«  naro  HD1  rWhy  (have  points  been  placed)  ? 
Thus  Ezra  thought,  if  Elias  comes  and  says  to  me :  why  hast 
thou  written  thus  ?  I  will  answer  him :  I  have  already  marked 
them  (the  dotted  letters)  with  points ;  but  if  he  says  to  me : 
thou  hast  written  rightly,  then  I  will  remove  the  points  from 
upon  them/  This  testimony,  it  goes  without  saying,  should  not 
be  taken  literally,  because  we  find  it  expressed  for  the  first 
time  in  the  vi  or  vii  century.  We  know,  besides,  that  the 
Rabbis  often  connect  what  is  obscure  in  point  of  origin,  with 
some  great  name,  such  as  Moses  or  Ezra,  or  with  some  re¬ 
nowned  body  of  men,  such  as  the  Soferim  or  the  men  of  the 
Great  Synagogue.  We  may  well  refuse  to  credit  the  Jewish 
tradition  which  makes  Ezra  the  author  of  the  Points;  but  if 
so,  their  true  author  is  unknown  to  the  Jews  themselves,  and 
then  we  have  to  face  the  following  problem :  although,  as  early 
as  the  date  of  the  compilation  of  the  Mishnah  (M.  Pesachim, 
IX,  2),  we  find  explanations  of  the  Points,  given  in  the  name  of 
R.  Jose,  nowhere  in  all  the  Jewish  post-Biblical  literature,  do  we 
find  an  allusion  to  their  real  author.  This,  all  will  admit,  is  a 
remarkable  fact ;  for,  the  principal  enactments  and  opinions  of  the 
Rabbis,  scattered  throughout  the  Jewish  Writings,  are  explicitly 

1See  also  lower  down,  §  128. 

3  Frensdorff,  Ochlah  Ochlah y  n.  96.  This  is  not  found  in  the  Massoretic  list 
on  Hum.,  in,  39. 
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attributed  to  them  or  to  their  school.  This  is  the  case  even  with 
the  decisions  of  the  older  Tannaim ;  more  than  three  hundred 
points  of  difference  between  the  tWo  rival  schools  of  Hillel  and 
Shammai,  have  been  preserved  to  us.1  What  could  be  the  cause 
for  the  apparent  neglect  of  the  author  of  the  Nequdoth  in  Jewish 
circles?  We  see  only  two  possible  answers:  either  this  author 
died  long  before  the  composition  of  the  earliest  of  these  literary 
productions,  and  had,  at  the  time,  fallen  into  oblivion,  or  else  the 
Nequdoth  were  not  considered  of  sufficient  importance  to  attract 
the  attention  of  the  Eabbis  to  their  author.  The  second  alter¬ 
native  is  altogether  inadmissible,  since  as  stated,  the  Nequdoth 
were  admitted  into  the  official  text,  and  also  were  duly  taken  up 
and  discussed  in  the  Academies.  We  are  therefore  forced  to  the 
other  alternative,  viz.  that  when  the  Mishnah  and  the  other 
fragments  of  the  Jewish  literature  came  into  existence,  the  author 
of  the  Points  had  been  already  forgotten.  This  throws  back 
their  origin  probably  to  pre-Christian  times.  Furthermore,  since 
so  many  of  the  sayings  of  the  Tannaim  have  been  preserved  to 
us,  it  is  probable  that  the  author  of  the  Nequdoth  lived  before 
their  time,  and  that  consequently,  the  Points  are  referable  to  that 
dark  period  known  as  the  time  of  the  Soferim  or  of  the  Great 
Synagogue. 

Everything  tends  to  show  that  the  Nequdoth  should  be  ascribed, 
at  the  latest,  to  the  very  dawn  of  the  Christian  era,  and  probably 
to  a  still  more  remote  antiquity. 

25.  Lagarde  makes  the  Points  a  little  more  recent.  He  thinks 
that  they  were  of  accidental  origin,  ordinary  corrections  of  inad¬ 
vertent  errors  made  by  the  copyist  of  the  manuscript  which,  in 
the  second  century  a.  d.,  was  accepted  as  the  standard.2 3  This 
codex  having  acquired  this  authority,  its  accidental  peculiarities, 
including  the  deletions,  were  scrupulously  reproduced  in  copies 
made  from  it.  Of  course  there  may  have  been  mistakes  in  the 
place  assigned  to  the  dots  in  subsequent  ages. 

1  Blau,  Einl.j  115.  See  also  the  various  Rabbis  mentioned  in  Bacher,  Agad.  d. 

Tann i,  where  many  of  their  sayings  are  recorded. 

3  Mittheilungen,  i,  19  f. 
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26.  This  contention  of  Lagarde  already  supposes  the  question 
relative  to  the  meaning  of  the  Nequdoth  to  have  been  solved ;  if 
the  Points  are  exegetical  signs  no  such  origin  could  be  vindicated. 
Even  granting  for  the  present  that  the  Nequdoth  are  real  deletions, 
it  would  be  hard  to  see  how  their  author  would  have  been  for¬ 
gotten  by  the  Eabbis  of  the  second  century,  who  were  his  con¬ 
temporaries.  Besides,  if  the  Points  were  simple  corrections  of 
inadvertent  errors,  we  should  not  expect  to  find  the  dotted  ele¬ 
ments  in  other  recensions,  v.  g.  in  the  Sam.  Pent,  or  the  lxx 
version,  for  it  would  hardly  be  likely  that  mere  mistakes  in  tran¬ 
scription  would  correspond  to  the  actual  readings  of  the  above 
recensions.  Now,  it  is  true  that  the  dotted  elements  are  not  found 
in  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch,  for  Gen.  xvi,  5 ;  Num.  iii,  39 ;  xxi, 
30  ;  but  they  occur  for  Gen.  xviii,  9  ;  xix,  33  ;  xxxiii,  4 ;  xxxvii, 
12 ;  Num.  ix,  10 ;  xxix,  15;  Deuter.  xxix,  28.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  Septuagint,  although  omitting  the  dotted  letters  in  Num.  ix, 
10  (?);  xxi,  30,  has  preserved  them  in  Num.  iii,  39;  xxix,  15; 
Deut.  xxix,  28 ;  and  for  some  passages,  owing  to  the  nature  of 
the  pointed  elements,  no  comparison  is  possible,  v .  g.}  Gen.  xvi,  5 ; 
xix,  33  ;  xxxvii,  12.1  Nor  could  it  be  seriously  maintained,  that 
some  scribe,  disregarding  the  Points,  corrected  the  Sam.  Pent,  on 
the  Hebrew  standard  codex  of  the  second  century:  at  least  we 
find  no  ground  to  say  so.  Moreover,  were  this  granted,  it  might 
be  further  asked  why  all  the  pointed  passages  have  not  been 
corrected.  Lagarde  is  certainly  right  in  claiming  that  the  Points 
were  found  in  the  standard  codex,  and  it  is  probably  to  this 
fact  that  they  owe  their  official  character;  but  they  must  have 
existed  before.  We  have  therefore  every  reason  to  think  that 
our  conclusion  should  be  retained.  Consequently,  we  must 
examine  the  mental  activity  of  the  Jews  from  the  time  of  the 
Maccabees  down  to  the  beginning  of  the  second  century  a.  d., 
as  it  is  certainly  to  that  period  that  the  Nequdoth  should  be 
referred. 


1  See  the  individual  passages  in  our  last  chapter. 
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Section  IL  Mental  Activity  of  the  Jews  During 
that  Period.  Influence  of  Alexandria 
over  Palestine. 

During  this  period,  two  tendencies  commend  themselves  to  our 
attention  as  likely  to  throw  some  light  on  the  meaning  of  the 
Extraordinary  Points,  viz.  the  Textual  and  Exegetical  preoc¬ 
cupations.  This  twofold  activity,  together  with  the  influence  of 
Alexandria  over  Palestine  at  that  time,  will  form  the  subject 
of  the  following  pages ;  but  the  reader  should  not  expect  here 
a  complete  treatment  of  these  various  points.  Such  a  detailed 
account  would  be  out  of  proportion  with  our  present  work,  and 
besides,  only  for  a  few  of  the  topics  to  be  spoken  of,  is  there  any 
controversy  among  scholars. 

A.  Textual  Preoccupations 

27.  First  of  all,  we  have  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
Jews  of  this  age  already  noticed  and  duly  registered  many  of 
the  peculiarities  of  the  Biblical  text.  This  assertion  is  a  priori 
probable ;  for,  the  presence  of  numerous  Synagogues,1 2  in  which 
the  Law  was  read  to  the  people,  as  well  as  of  schools,3  in  which 
the  Bible  was  taught,  must  of  necessity  have  made  the  Rabbis 
alive  to  the  various  peculiarities  of  the  text.  Furthermore,  at 
that  time  we  meet  the  Scribes,4 — men  whose  vocation  it  was  to 

1  On  the  labours  on  the  text  of  the  Bible  during  this  period,  see  in  general,  His¬ 
tories  of  the  Hebrew  Text ;  Introductions  to  Textual  Criticism  of  the  0.  T.  /  various 
contributions  in  Biblical  Dictionaries  and  Encyclopedias,  ss.  w.  Hassorak,  Talmud , 
Hebrew  Text,  etc.  See  besides,  Harris,  JQR,  1889,  128  ff. ;  223  ff.  ;  Ginsburg, 
Introd. ,  passim . 

a0n  Synagogues,  see  in  general,  Treatises  of  Archaeology,  such  as  Benzinger, 
Nowack  ;  Jewish  Histories,  such  as  Graetz,  Jost,  etc.  ;  articles  in  Dictionaries, 
especially  Bacher,  Synagogue,  in  Hastings,  DB.  See  also  Schurer,  Gesch .  d.  Jud. 
Volk.,  n,  427  ff.  ;  Bousset,  Religion  d.  Judent.,  149  ff. 

8  On  Schools,  see  in  general,  works  on  Jewish  education,  such  as  Marcus,  Simon, 
Lewit,  etc. ;  see  also  Schurer,  o.  c.,  n,  422  ff.  ;  Edersheim,  Life  of  Jems,  I,  228  ff.; 
Bousset,  o.  c.,  159  f. 

4  On  the  Scribes,  see  Schurer,  o.  c.,  n,  305  ff. ;  312  ff.  ;  Bousset,  o.  c.,  139  ff.,  etc. 
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study  the  Bible  in  all  its  details,  in  order  to  explain  it  to  the 
people;  it  would  be  incredible  that  with  such  a  continual  study  of 
the  sacred  text,  its  various  peculiarities  should  have  escaped  them. 

28.  We  have  besides,  positive  data  to  show  that  many  little 
details  of  the  text  were  actually  noticed :  not  only  did  the  Soferim 
number  the  verses  of  the  Pentateuch,  but  they  knew  which  was 
the  middle  verse,  the  middle  word  and  the  middle  letter  of  each 
of  the  five  Books  of  the  Law ; 1  they  counted  how  many  words 
or  letters  were  contained  in  some  sections;2  how  many  times  a 
given  word  occurred  in  some  Biblical  passage,3  etc.  This  practice 
must  have  been  rather  common,  for  the  very  name  of  “  Soferim  ” 
is  supposed — although  wrongly — to  have  been  given  to  the  Scribes, 
because  they  numbered  the  elements  of  the  Bible.4 

29.  Again,  we  find  that  parallel  passages  were  compared  with 
one  another,  as  is  evident  from  the  rules  of  Hillel  based  mainly 
on  the  similarity  or  dissimilarity  of  parallel  passages.5  To  the 
same  end,  we  can  appeal  to  the  Sam.  Pentateuch,  the  Septuagint 
version  and  other  recensions,  to  show  that  parallel  passages  were 
not  only  compared,  but  oftentimes  actually  harmonized,  and  that 
from  this  desire  of  harmonizing,  many  changes  have  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  the  Biblical  text.6 

30.  In  the  critical  sphere,  we  have  to  note  that  during  this 
period  collections  of  the  Sacred  Books  were  made  at  different 
times,7  under  Ezra,8  Nehemiah,9  Judas  Maccabee;10  and  as  the 

1  Qidd.  30a.  On  this  and  the  following  points,  see  especially,  Dobschutz,  Ein- 
facke  Exegese  d.  Tannaim ,  p.  36  ff. 

2Sifre  on  Numb.,  §  84,  ed.  Friedmann,  p.  22a;  Sab.  115b,  end. 

3Sifre  on  Deuteron.,  §337,  ed.  Friedmann,  p.  141a;  M.  Kerithotb,  i,  1 ;  Sab¬ 
bath,  49b. 

4  Qidd.  30a.  Cp.  Ginsburg,  Inirod .,  pp.  69  f. ;  Konig.,  Einl. ,  p.  35. 

5  See  lower  down,  §  40. 

6  See  the  various  Critical  Introductions . 

T  The  gathering  of  sacred,  or  at  least  of  highly  valued  Books,  was  common  to  all 
nations :  thus,  we  find  a  collection  of  Sacred  Books  in  the  temple  of  the  Ammon¬ 
ites  (Euseb.,  Praeparatio  Evangelica,  i,  9,  end)  ;  something  similar  is  met  with  in 
Sparta  (Herod.  VI,  57)  ;  in  Athens  (Herod,  v,  90)  etc.  Cp.  Trochon,  IntroducL , 
i,  104  f. 

8  Cp.  Ezra,  VII ;  4  Ezra,  xiv,  24-26,  37-44. 

9  2  Macc.  II,  13. 

10 2  Macc.  u,  14.  Cp.  1  Mac.  r,  59  f. ;  m,  48 ;  Joseph.,  Ant.}  xn,  v.  4. 
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existing  collections  were  most  probably — although  it  is  not 
directly  attested — scattered  by  Pompey,1  Quintilius  Varus,2  Titus,3 
and  Hadrian,  we  are  led  to  suppose  that  on  these  occasions  also 
the  Sacred  Books  had  to  be  gathered  and  welded  anew  into  a 
whole.  The  collections  being  made,  copies  had  to  be  multiplied 
not  only  to  answer  the  needs  of  the  Synagogues  and  schools 
which  were  ever  increasing  in  number,  but  also  to  nourish  and 
foster  the  piety  of  individual  Jews.4 

31.  From  these  successive  destructions  and  rearrangements 
of  the  Sacred  collections,  as  well  as  from  the  constant  recopying 
of  the  Text,  there  resulted  almost  necessarily  various  mistakes, 
which  more  or  less  disfigured  the  divine  pages.  Whatever  may 
have  been  the  character  of  such  mistakes,  whether  purely  acci¬ 
dental,5  or  partly  intentional,6  or  even  entirely  and  positively 
designed,7  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  several  recensions  came  into 
existence  at  that  early  period.  This  is  evidenced  by  the  Sam. 
Pentateuch,  the  Septuagint  Version,  the  Book  of  Jubilees,8  the 
Peshitto,  the  Nash  papyrus,9  and  also  by  the  discrepancies  between 
the  present  Massoretic  text  and  the  one  occasionally  supposed  by 
the  Mishnah,10  the  Gemarah,11  and  the  other  ancient  Jewish  works.12 

1On  Pompey,  see  Joseph,  Ant,  xiv,  iii  and  iv ;  Wars ,  i,  vi  and  vii ;  C.  App., 
i,7. 

2  Joseph.,  Ant.,  xvii,  x,  9-10,  xi,  1 ;  Wars,  n,  v,  1-3 ;  C.  App.,  i,  7. 

3  Joseph.,  Wars,  vn,  v,  6-7 ;  Life,  §  75.  On  the  arch  of  Titus,  a  man  is 
depicted  carrying  on  his  back  a  long  roll,  undoubtedly  a  Torah  scroll  of  the 
Temple.  Cp.  Joseph.,  1.  c. 

4  As  early  as  the  time  of  Judas  Maccabee,  copies  of  the  Law  were  found  in  many 
Jewish  households,  1  Mac.,  i,  59  f.  After  the  triumph  of  the  Jews,  they  must 
have  been  greatly  multiplied. 

5  On  these  and  the  following  points,  see  the  various  Critical  Introductions ;  vari¬ 
ous  articles  in  Dictionaries,  etc.  To  this  first  class  belong  mistakes  arising  from 
transliteration,  homoeoteleuton,  homoeophoneton,  wrong  divisions  of  words, 
wrong  reconstruction  of  abbreviated  words,  etc. 

6  Such  as  grammatical  and  orthographical  changes,  etc. 

7  Here  probably  belong  changes  made  to  safeguard  the  tetragrammaton,  to  re¬ 
move  indelicate  expressions,  etc.  ;  perhaps  also  the  Tiqqun  Soferim. 

8  See  especially,  Ronsch,  Jubilaen,  pp.  196  ff. 

9  Exodus,  xx,  2  ff.  Cp.  Cook,  PSBA,  1903,  34  ff. 

10Strack,  Prolegomena,  94  f. 

11  Strack,  Prolegomena,  96  ff. 

12  B.  Pick,  ZAW,  1886,  23  ff.  ;  101  ff.  The  results  of  this  investigation  are  not 
always  safe,  see  the  criticism  of  it  by  Derenbourg,  ZA  W,  1887,  91  ff. 
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32.  The  existence  of  these  divergencies  must  have  greatly 
perplexed  the  Jews  when  they  had  to  form  new  collections,  or 
when  they  attempted  to  interpret  the  text.  It  is  not  surprising 
therefore  to  find  that  serious — although  for  a  long  time  unsuccess¬ 
ful-efforts  seem  to  have  been  made  to  introduce  uniformity  into 
the  text.  We  meet  with  official  correctors  whose  duty  it  was  to 
revise  and  correct  the  Biblical  scrolls ; 1  we  hear  that  in  the  temple 
there  was  a  standard  codex,  according  to  which  not  only  the  king’s 
copy 2  but  apparently  other  copies  likewise  had  to  be  amended.3 
The  letter  of  Aristeas  supposes  also  a  model  codex  to  have  existed 
in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of  the  Septuagint  translation  of  the 
Pentateuch.4 5  The  practice  is  even  traced  back  to  Moses  who  is 
said  to  have  written  thirteen  rolls,  twelve  for  the  twelve  tribes  and 
one  for  the  Levites,  so  that  should  any  mistake  creep  into  the  tribal 
copies  they  could  be  corrected  according  to  the  levitical  one.6  Some 
besides,  understand  the  model  codex  of  the  temple  ( mij/  "1DD* 
to  be  the  copy  of  Ezra  ‘  9  6  which  is  also  spelled  ‘  mip/ 7  At  a 

later  date,  in  Talmudic  and  Massoretic  times,  we  find  the  custom  of 
repairing  to  some  renowned  copy  commonly  adopted.8  Hence, 
although  the  testimony  of  Philo 9  and  Josephus 10  that  the  Jews  had 
not  changed  one  single  letter  of  the  Sacred  Books,  is  objectively 
false,  it  supposes  at  least  that  in  their  respective  times,  pains  were 

1  Kethuboth,  106a.  See  besides,  the  regulations  for  the  copying  of  scrolls,  men¬ 
tioned  above,  §  23 ;  see  also  Harris,  JQR.,  1889,  p.  131 ;  Blau,  AUhebr.  Buchw.y 

p.  187. 

3  Tosefta  Sanhedrin,  iv,  7,  edit.  Zuckermandel,  p.  421 ;  Sanh.  21b  j  Sifre  on 
Deuteron.,  §  160,  edit.  Friedmann,  105b ;  Jer.  Sanh.,  n,  6. 

8  Kethuboth,  19b.  Cp.  Harris,  o.  c.,  p.  131 ;  Blau,  o.  c.,  pp.  107,  187. 

4 In  Swete,  Introduce ,  p.  525  (top).  Cp.  Blau,  o.  c.,  100  f. 

5 Debarim  Rabba,  ix,  9  (4).  Cp.  Blau,  o.  c.,  p.  98. 

6Cp.  Sifre  on  Deuteron.,  §  160,  and  the  remarks  of  Friedmann,  ibid.,  n.  6; 
El.  Levita,  Massoreth  ha-  Massoreth ,  edit.  Ginsburg,  p.  106  ;  Blau,  AUhebr .  Buchw.y 
107  5. 

7Cp.  Blau,  o.  c.,  p.  107,  n.  3. 

8  On  these  model  codices,  see  Strack,  Prolegomena ,  pp.  14-19 ;  Neubauer,  in 
Siudia  Biblica ,  m,  22  5.  ;  Ginsburg,  Inlroduct. ,  409  5.,  429-443.  In  his  Massorak 
CompUedy  etc.,  Ginsburg  has  collected  the  variants  from  Cod.  Hilleli,  nr,  106-134, 
and  of  Cod.  Jericho.,  135. 

9  Quoted  from  his  lost  works  in  Eusebius*  Praeparatio  Evangelica,  vm,  6  (end). 

10  Cont.  Apion.,  i,  8. 
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already  taken  to  guard  the  text  against  every  kind  of  depravation. 
It  must  have  been  also  in  conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  times, 
that,  according  to  the  letter  of  Aristeas  (n  cent.  b.  c.),  the  Jews 
of  Alexandria  invoked  curses  upon  any  one  that  would  dare  add 
to,  modify,  or  mutilate  the  text  of  the  newly  made  Greek  version 
of  the  Law;1  and  it  is  not  assuming  too  much  to  assert  that  some 
similar  respect  for  the  purity  of  the  text  existed  also  among  the 
Palestinian  Jews. 

33*  What  principles  were  followed  in  determining  the  respec¬ 
tive  value  of  the  various  readings,  we  learn  from  the  ancient 
Jewish  tradition.  We  are  told  that  in  the  temple  were  found 
three  codices,  one  of  which  read  pyD  and  the  other  two  nJIJJD, 
and  that  the  former  was  corrected  according  to  the  two  latter,  etc.2 
To  follow  the  majority  of  mss.  as  a  guide  in  Biblical  Criticism, 
may  be  a  very  defective  method,  but  here  we  have  not  to  judge 
of  the  work  done ;  it  is  enough  for  our  purpose  to  know  that 
such  preoccupations  existed  when  the  Nequdoth  originated. 

34.  It  would  also  be  very  desirable  to  know  what  critical 
signs,  if  any,  these  ancient  Jews  used  as  symbols  of  their  doubts 
and  critical  judgments.  But  very  little  is  certain  either  about 
the  age  of  the  various  features  of  our  Massoretic  text  or  about 
their  import.  We  may  however  derive  some  information  from 
Alexandria,  which,  during  the  period  under  consideration,  was 
the  great  center  of  literary  activity.3  There,  all  branches  of 
science  flourished,  and  from  there,  a  great  literary  influence  made 
itself  felt  in  neighboring  lands.  The  collections  of  literary  works 
in  the  large  libraries  of  Alexandria  were  enormous  for  the  times, 
and  the  diffusion  of  Greek  culture  and  literature  was  one  of  the 
principal  aims  of  the  Ptolemies.  In  the  course  of  time,  owing 
to  various  causes,  such  as  constant  recopying,  insertion  into  the 

1In  S  we  to’ s  Introduct. ,  p.  572. 

2Sifre  on  Deuteron.,  §  356,  edit.  Friedmann,  148b  (top)  ;  Jer.  Taanith,  rv,  2 ; 
Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1st  rec.  Ch.  34 ;  2d.  Ch.  46)  ;  Soferim,  vi,  4.  See  Blau, 
AUkebr .  JSuckw. ,  101  ff. 

8  On  Alexandria  and  its  literary  activity,  see  Dahne,  OeschichUiche  Daratellung  d. 
Jud. -Alexandria .  Religions-PhUoaophie,  1-27  ;  Matter,  VEcole  d* Alexandrie,  passim; 
Grafenhan,  Klasriscke  PhUologie ,  etc. 
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text  of  marginal  explanatory  notes,  etc.,  the  text  of  the  classics 
became  very  corrupt.1  Consequently,  the  Alexandrians  soon 
realized  the  necessity  of  issuing  critical  and  revised  editions  of 
the  classics.  Such  editions — to  mention  only  a  few  that  referred 
to  Homer — were  given  out  by  Zenodotus  (hi  cent.  B.  c.),  Aristo¬ 
phanes  of  Byzantium  (in  cent.  b.  c),  Aristarchus  (n  cent.  b.  c.), 
Aristonicus  (i  cent.  B.  c.),  Didymus  (i  cent.  A.  d.).2  As  it  would 
have  been  inelegant  and  even  impossible  to  put  all  the  corrections 
or  annotations  in  full  in  the  margins,  a  whole  series  of  conven¬ 
tional  signs, — many  of  which  we  still  possess, — was  adopted  to 
mark  the  various  peculiarities,  critical  and  exegetical,  which  the 
Alexandrian  critics  had  observed  in  the  text.3 

36.  Whether  or  not  the  Palestinian  Jews,  when  engaged  in 
the  work  of  correction  and  revision  of  the  Bible,  occasionally 
adopted  the  same  conventional  signs,  is  precisely  the  point  at  issue. 
We  know  enough,  however,  of  the  relations  of  the  Jews  with 
Alexandria,4  to  make  it  certain  that  they  must  have  been  acquainted 
with  the  Greek  methods,  and  to  make  it  at  least  probable  that  in 
some  cases  they  must  actually  have  borrowed  their  critical  signs. 
We  know  that  the  Jews  of  Alexandria  were  very  numerous,  and 
that  they  entered  all  the  professions  available.  Among  them  we 
find  not  only  merchants,  bankers,  etc.,  but  also  literary  men,  such 
as  Aristobulus,  Eupolemus,  Artapanus,  Demetrius,  Aristeas,  Jason, 
Philo  the  Elder,  Ezechiel,  Philo,  etc.® 

‘Blass,  in  Vol.  I  of  Muller's  Hdbch.  d.  KUm.  AUerU,  252-269. 

1  For  all  these,  see  Fierron,  V  Iliade  d’Homire,  i,  pp.  xxix  ft. 

"Gardthausen,  Grieeh.  Pcdaeographie,  288  f. ;  Herron,  f  Iliade  dHomire,  n,  App. 

n,  522-533.  The  knowledge  of  these  signs  became  a  new  branch  of  study  and 
treatises  were  written  on  them,  v.  g.  by  Hephestion,  Philoxenus,  etc.  (see  Matter, 

o.  e.,  hi,  p.  126). 

4  On  these  relations  see  in  general  Jewish  Histories,  such  as  Graetz,  vol.  n, 
passim;  see  also  Dahne,  Geschichtliche  DarsteUung ,  etc.,  28  ff.  j  Frankel,  Palastin. 
Exegese,  etc.,  pp.  1-4 ;  Siegfried,  Philo,  1-31 ;  Bousset,  Bel.  d.  Judent.,  57  ff., 
405  ff. ;  Schurer,  Alexandria  (Ancient),  in  JE,  vol.  i,  361  ff. 

5  On  these,  see  Schurer,  Geschichle,  m,  304  ff. ;  Christ,  Gesch.  d.  Grieeh.  Lit., 
in  Muller’s  Hdbch.  d.  Kims.  AUerU,  vn,  543  f.  j  Schiisz,  Palestin.  Geistesrichtung, 
20  ff.  ;  On  Aristobulus,  see  especially  Joel,  Blicke  in  d.  ReUgionsgeschichte,  etc.,  I, 
79-100.  Many  fragments  of  these  authors  have  been  reproduced  in  Muller,  Frag- 
menta  Hist.  Qraeca,  nr,  207-230. 
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36,  The  Hellenistic  Jews  must  have  been  well  acquainted 
with  the  palseographical  methods  which  were  used  before  their 
very  eyes  in  Alexandria.  On  the  other  hand,  Palestine  itself 
at  that  period,  underwent  a  strong  hellenizing  process.  Greek 
ideals  and  methods  were  rapidly  gaining  ground  in  Palestine  up  to 
the  time  of  the  Maccabees.1  At  that  time  it  is  true,  a  reaction  set 
in,  but  it  still  differed  widely  from  the  subsequent  Pharisaic 
exclusivism,  and  apparently  was  not  aimed  at  Alexandria.  The 
relations  between  the  Alexandrian  and  Palestinian  Jews  were 
never  broken,  the  spiritual  supremacy  of  Jerusalem  was  never 
denied.2  At  the  time  of  the  great  festivals,  especially  the  Passover, 
the  Jews  used  to  flock  to  the  Holy  City  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  but  chiefly  from  the  Egyptian  metropolis.3  It  is  then 
beyond  doubt  that  the  various  customs  of  the  different  nations 
were  familiar  to  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  Again,  although  it  cannot 
be  said  that  Greek  was  extensively  spoken  among  the  common 
people  of  Palestine,  still  its  use  was  current  among  the  educated 
classes  and  it  was  taught  in  many  schools.4 5  If  so,  the  Greek  mss. 
used  for  teaching  and  learning,  must,  if  nothing  else,  have  made 
the  literary  Jews  acquainted  with  the  Greek  graphical  methods 
of  the  time. 

We  have  therefore  ample  grounds  to  think  that  the  Palestinian 
Jews  were  familiar  with  the  Alexandrian  critical  or  exegetical 
signs,  and  hence,  it  is  at  least  probable  that  they  themselves 
occasionally  used  them.  Let  us,  however,  point  out  some  resem¬ 
blances  between  the  two  methods  of  writing,  tending  to  show  that 
the  Palestinian  Jews  actually  depended  on  Alexandria  for  the 
various  graphical  peculiarities.6 

1See  Schiirer,  Geschichte ,  etc.,  I,  187  ff.,  n,  42-67;  Edersheim,  Life  of  Jesus, 
vol.  n,  App.  iv. 

2Cp.  Josephus,  ConL  Ap.,  i,  7 ;  Neg.,  xiv,  13  ;  Nid.  69b. 

3  As  indicative  of  the  crowds  in  Jerusalem  on  those  occasions,  see  Joseph.,  Wars , 
ii,  xiv,  3 ;  vi,  ix,  3  ;  see  also,  concerning  the  Synagogue  of  the  Alexandrians  in 
Jerusalem,  Acts,  vi,  9 ;  Jer.  Megil.,  in,  1.  Cp.  Schiirer,  Geschicht.  n,  p.  65. 

4  On  the  use  of  Greek  in  Palestine,  see  Joel,  Blicke  in  d.  Religicmsgeschichte,  i, 
6-42  ;  Neubauer,  in  Studia  Biblica,  I,  42  ;  Schiirer,  Geschichte ,  II,  63  ff. ;  Dalman, 
Die  Worte  Jesu ,  1-10  ;  see  also  works  on  Jewish  Education. 

5  On  the  following  similarities,  we  have  used,  on  the  side  of  the  Greeks, 

especially  Birt,  Das  Antike  Buehwesen;  Gardthausen,  Griech .  Palaeographie ; 
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37.  We  may  call  attention  to  the  similarity  of  the  material 
used  for  writing  both  by  Greeks  and  Jews,  such  as  waxen 
tablets,  leather,  parchment,  papyrus;  to  the  similarity  of  the 
book  form,  viz.  the  roll;  and  to  the  similar  disposition  of 
the  text,  viz.  into  columns  separated  by  blank  spaces.  The 
Greek  line  is  based  on  the  poetical  £77-09, 1  and  the  same  is 
probably  also  true  of  the  Hebrew  line  with  regard  to  the 
poetical  plDD.2  In  the  same  way,  we  find  both  Alexandrians 
and  Jews3  making  use  of  Abbreviations,4  of  Numerical 
Letters,5  with  special  and  common  signs  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  ordinary  letters  of  the  text.6  The  Greeks  divided  the 
text  into  Paragraphs,  and  occasionally  left  a  blank  space  between 
them;7  to  these  Paragraphs  correspond  the  Jewish  Parashahs, 
also  marked  with  blank  spaces.8  The  further  division  of  the 
Paragraph  into  Sentences,  among  the  Alexandrians,9  is  also  a 


Thompson,  Hdbook  of  Greek  and  Latin  Palaeography ;  Blass,  in  Muller’s  Hdbch.y 
etc.,  1,  299  ff.  On  the  side  of  the  Jews,  we  have  consulted  Waehner,  Antiq. 
Ebraeor.  ;  Low,  Graphische  Pequisiten  bei  d.  Juden;  Blau,  Altkebr .  Buckw. ;  also 
Introductions  to  the  O.  T.,  etc. 

1  Thompson,  Hdb.y  p.  79 ;  Blass,  0.  c.,  pp.  340  ff,  ;  Rend  el  Harris,  Stichomeiry} 
AJP ,  iv,  139  ff. 

2  Blau,  Altkebr .  Buchio .,  129  ff. 

3  Whether  the  Jews  used  the  Scriptio  continue  like  the  Greeks,  is  doubtful.  In 
general,  see  Critical  Introductions  where  mistakes  are  pointed  out,  arising  from 
wrong  division  of  words  ;  compare  however,  Perles,  Analekteny  35  ff.  In  Talmudic 
times,  it  had  been  generally  given  up  :  see  Harris,  J QJR,  1889,  p.  224. 

4  On  Abbreviations  among  the  Greeks,  see  Gardtliausen,  Palaeog.y  243  ff.  ; 
Thompson,  Hdb.y  88  ff.  ;  among  the  Jews,  various  Introductions,  v.  g.  Ginsburg, 
Intr .,  165  ff.  ;  see  also  Low,  Graph .  j Requisite  11,  49  ff.  ;  Perles,  Analekt.y  4  ff. 

5  See  examples  in  Birt,  0.  c.,  186  ff.  ;  cp.  Thompson,  Hdb.y  104  ff.  On  the 
probable  use  of  numerical  letters  even  in  the  Bible,  see  Davidson,  art.  Chronicles , 
in  Kitto’s  CBLy  I,  505 ;  Konig,  Bird. ,  74,  90,  274. 

6  For  the  Greeks,  see  lower  down,  §§  48  ff.  ;  for  the  same  signs  among  the  Jews, 
cp.  Levias,  Grammar  of  the  Aram .  Idiom ,  p.  5  and  n.  3. 

7  Gardthausen,  Palaeog. ,  273  ff.  ;  Thompson,  Hdb.y  68  f. 

8  See  Waehner,  Antiq.  Ebraeor. ,  Sect.  I,  §§  339  ff.  ;  Pick,  in  Hebraica}  1,  159 ; 
Ginsburg,  InUt  9  ff. ;  Konig,  Einl. ,  463  f.  These  Sections  are  divided  into  *  *  closed  ” 
and  “open,”  for  the  explanation  of  which  see  the  works  just  referred  to;  they 
should  not  be  confounded  either  with  the  weekly  lessons,  or  with  the  Christian 
Chapters. 

9  Thompson,  Hdb.t  69. 
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contemporaneous  Jewish  practice/  though  the  double  point  (:) 
used  by  the  former  to  mark  the  end  of  a  sentence,1 2  does  not  seem 
to  have  been  adopted  by  the  Jews  at  that  early  date.3  It  is  also 
worthy  of  notice,  to  find  that  later  on,  the  Jews  borrowed  from 
the  Greeks  the  various  punctuation  marks  and  musical  accents ; 4 5 
for  though  this  practice  does  not  belong  to  the  age  of  the  Nequdoth, 
it  bears  testimony  to  the  fact  that  the  Jews  would  naturally  turn 
to  the  Greeks  for  graphical  signs  and  methods. 

Finally,  we  find  both  among  Greeks  and  Jews  the  custom  of 
counting  the  various  elements  of  their  works.  This  practice, 
known  as  Stichometr y, — from  the  fact  that  verses  were  counted 
more  generally  than  the  other  elements  of  the  text,  though 
columns,  words  and  letters  were  also  counted,6 — is  found  among 
the  Greeks  long  before  the  time  of  Christ,6  and  its  introduction 
into  Jewish  palaeography  belongs  to  our  period.7  Here  again  we 
must,  remark  that  the  Jewish  unit  for  counting,  seems,  like  the 
Greek,  to  have  considerably  varied,  and  that  among  both  we  meet 
with  a  great  uncertainty  as  to  the  numbers  appended  to  the  books, 
for  the  <rrlypi 8  and  for  the  0^p)DD.9 


1  See  Waehner,  o.  c.,  Sect.  I,  §§  180  ff.  ;  Hupfeld,  TSKy  1837,  pp.  849  ff.  ;  Gins¬ 
burg,  InLy  69  ff.  :  Konig,  Einl.}  463  ff. 

a  Thompson,  Hdb.,  69. 

8  Hupfeld,  l.  c.,  852  f.  The  double  point  is  found  among  the  Samaritans  ( Peter- 
mann,  Ling.  Sam .  Gramm. ,  p.  6).  It  occurs  also  in  some  Synagogue  scrolls 
(Konig,  EinL ,  463  ;  Strack,  Text  of  the  0.  T.y  in  Hastings’  LB.  iv,  727,  col.  2  ; 
Chwolson,  CIHy  221). 

4  See  Thompson,  Hdb.y  72;  Gardthausen,  Palaeog.,  274.  On  the  Hebrew 
Accents,  see  the  two  treatises  of  Wickes  on  Hebrew  Accentuation  ;  Buchler,  Her- 
kunfty  etc.  ;  especially  Praetorius,  Herkunft  d.  Hebr.  Acc . ;  Praetorius  has  been 
opposed  by  Gregory,  quoted  by  Kittel  in  Notwendigkeit  u.  Moglichkeit  einer  Neuen 
Ausgabe  d.  Hebr .  Bibel}  p.  80 ;  cp.  also  Margolis,  Accents  in  Hebrewt  JE,  r,  149  ; 
Cohen,  Cantillationy  JE}  m,  537. 

5  Gardthausen,  Palaeogr. ,  127  f. 

6Birt,  o.  c.y  162  ff.,  186  ff.  ;  Gardthausen,  o.  c.,  127  ;  Bendel  Harris,  AJPt  iv, 
133  ff.,  309  ff. ;  Thompson,  Hdb.t  78  ff. 

7  Cp.  Ginsburg,  Intr.y  69  ff.  ;  Kittel,  Notwendigkeity  etc.,  72  ff. ;  Josephus,  Ant 
xx,  xi,  3. 

8  Thompson,  o.  c.,  81;  Blass,  o.  c.,  341;  Serruys,  Ana&tasianay  in  Melanges 
d’Arch4ologie,  etc.,  xxn,  157  ff. 

9  Ginsburg,  Intr .,  84,  87  ff.  ;  Bosenfeld,  nn&tftt,  54  f. 
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B.  Exegeticai  Preoccupations . 

38.  At  that  time,  the  Greek  classics  were  extensively  com¬ 
mented  upon  by  the  Alexandrians.  The  editions  contained  not 
only  critical  but  also  exegeticai  annotations,  which  were  occasion¬ 
ally  enlarged  into  real  commentaries.  These  were  sometimes 
written  in  separate  volumes,  with  special  signs  in  the  text  itself 
referring  the  reader  to  the  corresponding  place  in  the  commentary.1 
As  said  above,  there  were  besides,  conventional  signs  to  represent 
graphically  the  various  critical  and  exegeticai  peculiarities. 

39*  The  Alexandrian  Jews,  as  might  be  expected,  did  for 
their  national  literature  what  was  done  by  the  Greeks  for  theirs. 
They  were  besides,  great  admirers  both  of  Greek  philosophy  and 
of  the  Bible,  and  hence  strong  efforts  were  made  to  harmonize  the 
two.  They  endeavoured  to  show  that  all  that  is  reasonable  in  the 
former,  had  been  borrowed  from,  or  at  least  was  to  be  found  in, 
the  latter.  In  order  to  attain  this  result  more  easily,  they  had 
recourse  to  the  allegorical  method  of  interpretation.  Philo 2  (20 
B.  C.--40  A.  D.)  although  not  the  founder  of  this  method,3 — 
signs  of  it  are  found  already  in  the  writings  of  Aristobulus  (n 
cent.  B.  C.),  and  in  the  letter  of  Aristeas, — systematized  it,  and 
went  much  beyond  his  predecessors  in  the  application  he  made  of 
it.  He  says  that  since  God  is  the  author  of  the  Scripture,  even 
of  the  Septuagint  immediately  as  a  Version,  nothing  is  useless ; 
every  word,  particle,  expression,  unusual  turn  of  a  phrase,  is  suffi¬ 
cient  ground  to  assert  that  this  striking  feature  was  designed,  and 
consequently  to  make  it  the  basis  of  an  allegorical  interpretation.4 

40.  Among  the  Palestinian  Jews  we  meet  with  a  similar  evolu¬ 
tion.  When  the  Sadducees  attacked  the  value  of  the  oral  laws 

1  See  Pierron,  Vlliade  d’Homfre,  i,  p.  xxxvi. 

2  On  Philo,  compare  Jewish  Histories,  etc.  See  especially  Gfrorer,  Philo ,  I, 
1  ff.  ;  Dahne,  Jud.-Alexandr.  Belig. -Philosophic,  I,  98  ff.  ;  Frankel,  Schriftforsch ., 
25-43;  Siegfried,  Philo ,  168  ff.  ;  Edersheim,  Life  of  Jesus,  I,  31  ff.,  40  ff.  ; 
Schiirer,  Geschichte,  in,  487  ff.  ;  Bousset,  Bcligwn  d.  Judent.,  411  ff. 

8  Gforer,  o.  c.,  I,.  68-113 ;  Davidson,  /Sacred  Hermeneutics,  57  ff.  ;  Siegfried, 
Philo,  168-197 ;  Edersheim,  Life  of  Jesus,  I,  31  ff.  ;  Schiirer,  Geschichte,  in,  548. 

4 Gforer,  o.  c.,  I,  54  ff.,  68  ff.  ;  Davidson,  o.  c.,  63  f. ;  Siegfried,  L  c.;  Edersheim, 
o.  c.,  i,  40  ff. 
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and  decisions,  and  denounced  them  as  innovations,  an  effort  was 
made  to  base  all  the  Halachoth  and  Haggadoth  on  the  Biblical 
text  itself.1  Thus  originated  the  proverb,  “turn  and  return  the 
Law  for  everything  is  found  in  it.” 2  Even  then,  the  methods 
that  were  followed  in  deriving  the  oral  laws  from  the  written  one, 
were  not  left  to  the  arbitrary  judgment  of  individual  interpreters, 
but  certain  rules  calculated  to  render  the  deductions  acceptable, 
were  devised.  These  rules  were  systematized  by  R.  Hillel,  and 
summed  up  in  seven  formulas.3  As  is  evident  from  the  examina¬ 
tion  of  these  rules,  interpretation  was  at  that  time,  still  kept 
within  reasonable  bounds,  and  in  many  respects  was  based  on 
perfectly  justifiable  and  acceptable  principles.  Later  on,  Naehum 
of  Gimzo 4  (end  of  i  cent.  a.  d.),  probably  under  the  influence  of 
Philo,  propounded  the  view  that  a  special  meaning  should  be 
attached  to  certain  particles  and  conjunctions,  so  that  on  account 
of  their  presence,  the  text  be  made  to  countenance  the  teachings  of 
tradition,  either  enlarging  upon  it  or  restricting  its  apparent  mean¬ 
ing.5  This  is  known  as  the  tDIJPDl  *  Extension  and  Limita¬ 
tion/  The  Palestinians,  however,  were  not  as  yet  prepared  to 
admit  such  fanciful  principles,  and  Nachum’s  system  was  rejected 
at  the  time,  on  the  plea  that  though  it  is  God  who  speaks  in 
Scripture,  still  He  speaks  for  men  and  adapts  His  language  to 
the  general  rules  of  human  parlance.6 

41.  But  the  views  of  Philo  were  making  steady  headway  in 
Palestine ;  Josephus  adopted  his  theory  of  inspiration  according  to 
which  man  is  a  mere  machine  in  the  hands  of  God,7  etc.  This 

1Mielziner,  Inlrod,  to  the  Talmud,  pp.  120  ff.  ;  Edersheim,  Life ,  etc.,  I,  312  f. 

2  Aboth,  v,  32. 

3Sifra,  Introduct.  (end),  edit.  Weiss,  3a ;  Tosefta  Sanh.  vii,  11  (end),  edit. 
Zuchermandel,  p.  427  ;  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1),  Ch.  37.  On  these  rules  see 
Mielziner,  o.  c.,  123  £.  ;  Derenbourg,  Palestine ,  176  ff.,  187  ff.  ;  Frankel,  Schrift- 
forsck .,  p.  15  ;  Schiirer,  Geschickte,  ii,  335  f. 

4Bacher,  Agad.  d.  Tann. ,  i,  57  ff.  ;  Graetz,  History ,  n,  330  f. 

5  Mielziner,  Introduction  to  the  Talmud ,  124  f. 

6  Mielziner,  ibid. 

7  Ant.  iv,  vi,  5  viii,  48,  49;  Coni.  Apion,,  i,  7,  8,  etc.  ;  Edersheim,  Life  of 
Jem,  n,  684  f. 
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same  theory  was  endorsed  by  the  great  Aqiba,1  who  drew  exactly 
the  same  consequence  as  Philo,  viz.,  that  everything  in  Scripture 
is  the  effect  of  a  special  design  of  God,  that  nothing  is  useless,  not 
even  a  single  letter  or  sign.  Hence,  every  little  detail  with  which 
the  text  could  dispense,  conveys  a  special  divine  idea.  These 
exaggerated  views  were  not  generally  accepted  by  Aqiba*  s  con¬ 
temporaries,  who  clung  to  the  seven  rules  of  Hillel  developed  by 
It.  Ismael  b.  Elisha  into  thirteen.2  Aqiba’s  method  is  visible, 
however,  in  the  Greek  Version  of  his  disciple  Aquila.  Later  on, 
it  was  adopted  and  perfected  by  It.  Eliezer  b.  Jose,  mostly  for 
Haggadic  purposes.3  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  Palestinian 
Talmud  applies  the  rules  of  Aqiba  comparatively  seldom,  while  a 
much  greater  use  is  made  of  them  in  the  Babylonian  Talmud.4  It 
is  only  fair  to  state  however,  that  this  use  is  generally  restricted 
to  the  Haggadah,  and  that  the  Rabbis  did  not  intend  to  give  in 
the  Midrash,  the  true  sense  of  Scripture,  which  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  literal  interpretation.5 


C.  Meaning  of  the  Nequdoth  as  Derived  from  the 
Preceding  Considerations . 

FIRST  CONCLUSION. 

42.  From  the  preceding  pages,  we  learn  that  among  the 
Jews  there  were  Textual  and  Exegetical  labors,  and  that  in 
both  spheres  the  influence  of  Alexandria  made  itself  felt.  We 
may  now  draw  a  double  conclusion  with  regard  to  the  Extraordi¬ 
nary  Points.  It  must  be  evident  to  the  reader  that  these  Points 
should  be  referred  to  one  or  to  the  other  of  the  two  prevalent 


1  Backer,  Agad.  d.  Tann .,  i,  243  ff.  ;  263-342  ;  Derenbourg,  Palestine ,  395  ff.  ; 
Graetz,  Histoiy ,  n,  352  ff.  ;  Mielziner,  o.  c.,  125  f.  ;  Ginzberg,  AJciba,  JE,  I,  304 
ff.  ;  Schiirer,  GescL>  n,  375  ff. 

4  Sifra,  beginning.  Cp.  Derenbourg,  Palestine ,  389  f.  ;  Backer,  Agada  d.  Tann . , 
I,  232  ff.  ;  Graetz,  History ,  n,  355  ff.  ;  Mielziner,  o.  c.,  126  f. 

3  Mielziner,  Introd .,  127  ;  Ginsburg,  Midrash ,  in  Kitto’s  CBL.t  in,  165  ff. 

*  See  Surenhusius,  J31/3\os  tcaraWay 7)9  57-88;  Frankel,  Schriftforsck .,  19;  Dob- 
scliiitz,  Einf.  Exeg.f  11  ff. 

5  Mielziner,  0.  c.}  122;  Dobscliiitz,  L  c. 
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preoccupations.  It  is  of  prime  importance  to  remember  that 
although  the  primitive  tradition  with  regard  to  the  place  of  the 
Points  may  not  have  been  preserved,1  still,  it  is  beyond  all  doubt 
that  they  affect  not  a  whole  sentence  or  clause,  but  only  the  words 
or  letters  over  which  they  are  placed.  If  it  were  not  so  it  would 
be  impossible  to  see  why,  occasionally,  only  one  letter  has  been 
pointed,  while  for  some  other  passages,  we  have  three  or  more 
dots.  Jewish  tradition  besides  is  very  positive  in  asserting  that 
the  Points  refer  only  to  the  elements  thus  marked,  although  it 
may  be  at  variance  as  to  which  letters  should  be  pointed. 

43.  We  may  now  briefly  draw  a  first  conclusion  as  follows : 
The  Nequdoth  bear  only  on  the  words  and  letters  over  which  they 
are  placed,  and  not  on  an  entire  clause  of  the  Biblical  passages ; 
if  then  they  are  exegetical  signs,  they  would  imply  that  a  certain 
interpretation  should  be  put  on  these  pointed  elements ;  but  in 
Palestine,  the  interpretation  of  individual  words  and  letters, 
began  only  at  the  time  of  Nachum  of  Gimzo  and  Aqiba,  and  for 
some  time  afterwards  was  still  regarded  with  suspicion  by  most 
of  the  Rabbis;  it  is  therefore  improbable  that,  even  if  the 
Nequdoth  had  originated  at  the  time  of  these  two  writers,  they 
would  have  been  allowed  to  pass  into  the  official  text  of  the 
Synagogue  scrolls,  as  signs  of  an  official  interpretation.  The 
Points  moreover  are  undoubtedly  older  than  the  time  of  Nachum, 
and  consequently,  have  still  less  chance  of  indicating  that  an 
exegetical  explanation  is  connected  with  the  words  and  letters 
over  which  they  are  placed.  Besides,  even  if  we  would  grant 
that  at  that  time,  words  and  letters  were  thus  made  susceptible  of 
a  peculiar  interpretation,  we  do  not  see  why  our  present  dotted 
elements  should  have  been  selected  in  preference  to  so  many 
others.  On  the  one  hand,  even  if  we  understand  the  Jewish 
explanations  literally,  it  does  not  appear  that  from  a  Jewish  point 
of  view,  any  special  importance  should  have  been  attached  to 
these  dotted  Biblical  passages ;  there  were  many  other  places 
apparently  more  important  and  more  likely  to  attract  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  the  Rabbis.  On  the  other  hand,  even  if  we  concede  that 


1  See  the  details  in  our  last  Chapter. 
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these  words  had  a  special  importance,  we  fail  to  see,  why,  for 
instance,  it  should  be  the  ] )*wy  of  Num.  xxix,  15,  that  received 
the  dots,  rather  than  that  of  xxix,  10;  or  why  it  should  be  the 
of  Gen.  xviii,  9,  rather  than  the  of  Gen.  xix,  21,  etc. 
Moreover,  in  many  cases,  the  pointed  letters  are  not  at  all 
superfluous  in  the  sense  in  which  they  could  have  been  made 
the  channel  of  a  special  divine  thought,  v.  g.  Gen.  xviii,  9,  1 
Num.  xxi,  30,  ‘iuw/  etc. 

44.  Against  the  conclusion  that  the  dots  are  not  exegetical 
signs,  the  fact  that  exegetical  interpretations  have  been  put  upon 
them  cannot  be  adduced  as  an  objection.  If  the  dots  have  a  critical 
value,  and  especially  the  value  of  a  de/e,  it  should  be  expected  that 
later  on,  exegetical  conceptions  would  actually  be  derived  from 
them.  Again,  let  us  add  that  like  so  many  other  features  of  the 
text,  these  points  may  have  been  due  to  an  exegetical  bias,  without 
having  an  exegetical  import,  as  is  probably  the  case  with  the 
so-called  ‘  Emendations  of  the  Scribes/  etc. 

SECOND  CONCLUSION. 

45.  As  already  shown,  there  were  various  textual  labors 
among  the  Jews  during  that  time.  We  then  further  conclude 
that  the  Points  are  somehow  connected  with  these  labors,  and 
are  the  expression  of  some  judgment  on  the  text,  either  as  mark¬ 
ing  a  striking  peculiarity,  or  calling  attention  to  some  critical 
doubt.  What  was  exactly  intended  by  the  Nequdoth ,  we  are 
likely  to  learn  from  the  use  of  the  same  signs  in  Alexandria,  from 
which  place,  as  said  above,  the  Palestinian  Jews,  probably  bor¬ 
rowed  them.  To  this  end,  it  will  be  enough  to  determine  the  form 
of  the  Nequdoth ,  briefly  analyse  the  meaning  of  similar  signs  in  Alex¬ 
andria,  and  finally  apply  to  the  former  what  we  know  of  the  latter. 

46.  Form  op  the  Nequdoth.  As  to  the  original  form  of 
the  Nequdoth -,  there  can  be  but  little  doubt  that  it  was  what  is 
generally  conveyed  by  the  term  “  point.”  This  is  made  evident 
by  the  word  that  the  Jews  used  for  designating  them,  viz.  nmpJ 1 

1Thos  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1)  ch.  34,  (2)  ch.  37 ;  Massorah  Magna  on  Gen. 
xvi,  5 ;  Mass.  Parva,  Deut.  xxix,  28,  etc. 
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[rvhjrfl  plural  of  T\Dpl  [rnjjj] .  The  substantive  fmpj  in  Rab¬ 
binical  literature  means  a  e  point/  real  or  imaginary,  a  ‘  dot 9  made 
with  some  pointed  instrument  or  with  the  pen.  As  designating 
the  Extraordinary  Points,  it  is  used  in  Jer.  Pesachim,  ix,  2,  in 
Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (2),  Chap,  xxxvn,  on  Deut.  xxix,  28,  and 
in  Bemidbar  Rabba,  in,  13,  on  Deuter.  xxix,  28 ;  r\Dpl  is  even 
used  collectively  for  the  ensemble  of  the  points  over  a  given  passage, 
in  Jer.  Pesachim,  ix,  2  (?),  Bereshith  Rabba,  lxxviii,  9  (12),  and 
Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1),  Chap,  xxxiv,  on  Deuter.  xxix,  28.1 
The  pointed  passages  are  indicated  in  various  ways.  Occasionally, 
it  is  said  that  such  a  letter  or  word  is  Dpi  (mip3,  D'H’lp},  rvmpJ)  ;2 
in  these  cases,  Dpi  etc.  are  certainly  pass,  participles  agreeing 
with  the  preceding  word  and  mean  ‘  pointed/  At  other  times, 
the  passage  is  marked  by  vhv  Dpi  or  by  ...  bv  T>pJ,  followed  by 
the  letters  or  words  which  are  pointed  ; 3  here,  also,  with  Blau  and 
others,  we  should  read  Dpi,  ‘  it  is  pointed/  and  not  Dpi,  ‘  point/ 
with  Baer  and  Konigsberger.4  In  some  cases,  especially  in  the 
titles  of  the  various  lists  of  the  Points,  and  in  the  rubrics  of  the 
Massorah,  we  find  ‘  mirQ  DH1p3  \* 5  Here,  since  there  are 
more  than  ten  points  in  the  Law,  DH'lpi  is  evidently  a  participle 
referring  to  some  such  word  as  understood,  and  should  be 
translated  ‘  pointed  passages ; ;  this  is  made  almost  certain  by  the 
fact  that  occasionally  is  actually  expressed.6  We  thus  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  although  ‘  Nequdah 9  and  £  Nequdoth 9  are 
found  as  substantives  to  designate  the  Extraordinary  Points  as 
such,  and  now  are  commonly  used  in  that  sense,  still  these  words 


1  See  the  various  Dictionaries,  s.  v.  mipJ  or  j  thus  Buxtorf-Fischer,  Lexicon 
Chald.  ;  Levy,  Neu-JIebr.  Wtbch.  ;  Jastrow,  Dictionary  of  the  Targurn .,  etc.,  ;  Dal- 
man,  .Aram.  Neu.  -Hebr.  Wtbch .  ;  cp.  also  Hillel,  Die  Nominalbildungen  in  der 
Mischnah,  48  f. 

2  Thus,  v .  g Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1),  Ch.  xxxiv,  on  Gen.  xxxni,  4 ;  Num. 
xxix,  15 ;  Soferim,  vi,  3,  on  Gen.  xvm,  9 ;  xix,  33 ;  xxxni,  4,  etc. ;  Leqach 
Tob,  on  Deuter.  xxix,  28,  ed.  Padua,  p.  101. 

3  Thus,  especially  Sifre  ;  cp.  §  69,  and  the  various  texts  in  the  Appendix. 

4  Blau,  Einl}  113  f.  ;  Konig,  Bird.,  32  ;  Konigsberger,  MuTK ,  13,  14, 15,  etc.  ; 
Baer,  Genesis,  p.  95. 

5  See  Appendix. 

6  See  Massoretic  marginal  note  on  Gen.  xxxm,  4  and  Num.  rx,  10. 
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are  generally  passive  participles  from  the  root  IpJ.1  The  verb 
npj  is  not  found  in  the  Bible,  but  it  occurs  in  the  Rabbinical 
Hebrew  literature  with  the  sense  of  ‘  to  pierce/  ‘  to  prick/  and  in 
Massoretic  terminology,  more  specifically,  ‘  to  furnish  with  vowel- 
points  and  accents/  Finally,  in  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan,  (1  and  2), 
Bemidbar  Rabba,  and  Ochlah  weOchlah,  it  expresses  the  action  of 
appending  the  Nequdoth ;  as  the  word  rmp2  designates  not  only 
the  Extraordinary  Points,  but  also  means  any  kind  of  point  or 
dot,  the  verb  HpJ,  in  the  above  authorities,  must  mean  ‘  to  mark 
with  points/  or,  in  the  Hiph'il  (Aboth  de  R.  Nathan,  2)  ‘  to  cause 
to  be  pointed/  2  This  meaning  of  is  simply  a  palseographical 
adaptation  of  its  original  sense  of  ‘  to  pierce/  and  is  nothing  else 
than  the  imitation  with  pen  and  ink  of  a  puncture  or  prick  made 
with  a  sharp  instrument.3  The  Hebrew  ^pj  is  clearly  recognized 
in  the  Syriac  which  also  means  ‘to  pierce 9  and  ‘to  mark 

with  points;*  the  substantive  corresponds  to  the  Greek 

GTi<yfirj  ‘  point/  The  substantive  Jr-e^u  from  the  root  is 
also  frequently  used  for  the  GTiyfirj  of  the  Greeks.4  Hence  the 
term  “  DHlpJ  ”  given  by  the  Jews  to  the  Extraordinary  Points  is 
sufficiently  indicative  of  their  form. 

47,  In  the  Hebrew  Manuscripts,  as  a  graphical  sign  of 
the  Nequdoth ,  the  common  dot  by  far  prevails ;  it  is  also  supposed 
by  the  remark  of  St.  Jerome,  when  he  says  “  appungunt  desuper,” 
etc.,  and  by  the  Origenian  note  referred  to  above  “  ev  Trawl 
fE j3pai/c<!>  fiifikico  TrepieGTi/crai /* 5  There  are,  however,  a  few  vari¬ 
ations  as  to  the  shape  of  the  Nequdoth :  occasionally  they  appear 
under  the  form  of  a  little  circle,  thus,  cod.  600  of  Kennicott,6 * 

1  On  all  that  precedes,  see  especially  Hy  vernat,  Petite  Introduction  d  V  Etude  de 
la  Massore  (reprint  from  RB. )  s.  v.  ipi 

2  See  the  Dictionaries  mentioned  above,  s.  v.  Ipl 

3  The  obelus  lias  the  same  origin ;  cp.  Liddell  and  Scott,  Greek-Eng.  Lexicon ,  s.  v. 
*0/3eX6s ;  Montfaucon,  Pakeographia  Grcecay  p.  371. 

4  See  Payne-Smith,  Thesaurus  Ling.  Syriac. ,  ss.  w. 

5  See  above,  p.  4,  n.  6. 

6 Bruns,  De  Variis  Lectionihus  Bibliorum  Kennicott. ,  in  Repertorium,  etc.,  XIII, 

p.  44. 
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cod.  Ebner,1  etc. ;  at  other  times,  vertical 2  or  horizontal 3  strokes 
take  the  place  of  the  common  points.  Even  in  the  same  ms.  all  these 
different  forms  are  sometimes  found.4  However,  as  the  points  alone 
correspond  to  the  word  nmpJ  and  are  much  more  used  than  the 
other  forms,  it  is  evident  that  these  variations  are  but  modifications 
or  embellishments  of  the  points.5  In  any  case,  as  they  appear 
interchanged  with  the  dots  proper,  they  must  have  the  same 
meaning. 

48.  Similar  signs  in  Alexandria.  In  Alexandria 
the  points  served  several  purposes :  they  were  adduced  by  Aris¬ 
tophanes  of  Byzantium,  and  later  on  by  Nicanor,6  as  punctuation 
marks  with  a  special  value  according  to  their  position ;  they  are, 
together  with  many  other  signs,  used  to  fill  up  the  blank  spaces 
at  the  end  of  a  line;7  placed  over  numerical  letters,  two  dots 
indicate  the  tens  of  thousands ; 8  finally,  they  are  used  to  mark 
spurious  elements  of  the  text,  as,  v.  g.  in  the  fragment  of  Hyper- 
ides,  and  later  on  in  the  codex  Sinaiticus.9 

49.  The  vertical  strokes,  which  occasionally  take  the 
place  of  the  points  in  Hebrew  mss.,  were  used  in  Alexandria 
to  divide  words  where  a  special  difficulty  occurred,  as  v.  g.y 
where  too  many  consonants  came  together ; 10  they  are  appended 
to  the  left  of  numerical  letters  to  denote  thousands,11  or  to  the 
right  to  denote  fractions ; 12  in  the  papyrus  of  Aristotle,  slanting 
strokes  with  dots  indicate  transposition  ; 13  finally,  they  are  found 

1Eichhorn,  Eird .,  n,  §  355. 

2  Thus  Cassel  ms.  on  Gen.  xxxiii,  4 ;  see  besides,  Michaelis,  Orient,  u.  Exeg . 
Bibliot .  Th.  i,  pp.  230  f.,  and  Biblia  Hebraica ,  on  Gen.  xix,  33,  etc. 

3  Michaelis,  Orient . Bibliot .,  L  c. 

4  Thus  ms.  1106  of  the  Breslau  library  (Kdnigsberger,  MuTK,  p.  6,  n.  1). 

5  We  do  not  see  why  Biichler  seems  to  assimilate  them  to  the  vertical  accents 
(Herkunft,  etc.,  pp.  89,  97,  116  f.,  141). 

6  Gardthausen,  Palaeographies  274 ;  Thompson,  Hdb.  of  Palceographyt  70. 

I  Gardthausen,  o.  c.,  277. 

8  Gardthausen,  o .  c.,  267  ;  Thompson,  o.  c.,  105. 

9  Gardthausen,  o.  c.,  278  f.  ;  Thompson,  o.  c.,  74 ;  Blass,  in  Muller’s  Hdbch ., 
etc.,  I,  323. 

10  Gardthausen,  o.  c.,  274. 

II  Thompson,  o.  c.,  104  f. 

12  Gardthausen,  o.  c. ,  268. 

18  Thompson,  o.  e.,  74. 
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with  the  same  signification  as  the  points,  viz.  to  cancel  letters  or 
words,  and  in  this  sense  they  occur  in  the  codex  Alexandrinus.1 

50.  The  horizontal  strokes,  which  also  occasionally 
replace  the  points  in  Jewish  mss.,  are  placed  over  numerical 
letters  to  distinguish  them  from  the  ordinary  elements  of  the 
text;2  we  find  them  over  words  which  are  contracted;3  they 
are  used  by  Origen  to  mark  a  word  found  in  the  lxx  but  not 
in  Hebrew ; 4  they  are  also  found  with  the  special  purpose  of 
cancelling  spurious  elements,6  and  in  this  sense  they  were  used 
by  Aristarchus:  <c 6  Be  o/3e\o?  7rpo9  ra  aOerovfxeva  ini  rod  7TOL7]tov 
vyow  vevoBevfiiva  fj  viro^epk^eva ;  ”  6  hence  the  verb  ofieklfa  ‘  to 
mark  as  spurious  by  means  of  the  obelus/ 7 

51.  We  may  now  apply  to  the  Jewish  Nequdoth  the  meaning 
that  we  find  attached  to  the  corresponding  Greek  signs.  Of 
course,  it  would  be  entirely  preposterous  to  make  the  Hebrew 
Extraordinary  Points  mark  numerical  letters  as  the  Greek  points 
and  strokes  occasionally  do ;  or  to  make  them  correspond  to  the 
Greek  vertical  strokes  or  accents  used  to  separate  words  or  letters, 
where  there  was  a  special  difficulty  in  pronouncing  them  well ;  or 
to  assimilate  them  to  the  various  punctuation  marks ;  or,  finally, 
to  consider  them  as  mere  flourishes  at  the  end  of  a  line.  There 
remains  consequently  but  one  meaning  assignable  to  the  Nequdoth} 
viz.  that,  like  the  Greek  dots,  they  are  signs  of  real  deletions. 
This  is  besides,  the  only  function  on  which  the  various  forms 
of  the  Nequdoth  agree. 

52.  This  conclusion  is  further  strengthened  by  the  meaning 
which  other  nations,  and  the  Jews  themselves  at  a  later  date, 
attributed  to  dots.  Thus  with  the  Latins,  the  points  as  well  as 
the  vertical  and  horizontal  strokes  are  used  to  cancel,8  but  the 
common  sign  for  this  was  the  point,  and  for  this  reason,  we  have 

‘Thompson,  Hdb,}  74. 

2  Thompson,  o.  c.,  104. 

8  Thompson,  o.  c.,  88  f. 

4  Field,  Hexapla ,  pp.  lii  ff.,  etc. 

5  Thompson,  o.  c.,  74;  Gardthausen,  Palaeography  279. 

8  Gardthausen,  o.  c.,  288  f. 

T  See  Liddell  and  Scott,  Ghreek-Engl.  Lexicon. 

0  Thompson,  o.  c.,  75 ;  Prou,  Manuel  de  Paleography  151  f. 
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the  verb  ‘  expungere 7  in  the  sense  of  1  delere.’ 1  St.  Jerome, 
applying  this  meaning  of  the  obelus,  marked  with  that  sign  the 
Deuterocanonical  portions  of  Daniel  relative  to  Susanna  and  to 
Bel  and  the  Dragon.2  The  point  and  horizontal  stroke  are  also 
used  for  cancelling  by  the  Samaritans.3  The  J ews  at  a  later 
date,  employed  the  points  to  mark  letters  that  were  considered  as 
spurious.  Thus  in  the  St.  Petersburg  Codex  of  the  Prophets, 
Is.  li,  4;  Ezech.  xliv,  10;  xiv,  11,  13;  xx,  7;  Hag.  i,  11; 
ii,  21 ;  Zach.  i,  3,  etc.,4  and  in  many  other  Biblical  mss,5  Com¬ 
pare  also  Codex  Cassel,  on  Gen.  xli,  25  ;  2  Chron.  iii,  14,  etc.6  The 
dots  serve  the  same  purpose  in  the  Oxford  ms.  of  Pirqe  Aboth 
(Bodl.  145).7  Besides,  mnemonic  catchwords,  letters  of  the  alpha¬ 
bet  taken  as  such,  first  letters  of  abbreviated  words  when  joined 
together,  are  often  marked  with  a  dash,  slanting  strokes  or  points, 
to  show  that  they  are  not  regular  words  of  the  text.8  In  the 
same  way,  points  are  placed  over  quotations  and  like  our 
inverted  commas,  show  that  the  words  are  not  of  the  author 
himself;9  numerical  letters,  though  generally  marked  with  the 
sign  of  abbreviations,  are  also  indicated  by  points,  to  prevent 
their  being  understood  as  an  ordinary  word  of  the  sentence.10 
Finally,  when  a  word  cannot  be  written  fully  at  the  end  of  a 
line,  the  entire  word  is  occasionally  repeated  in  the  following  line ; 
but  to  prevent  the  letters  already  written  at  the  end  of  the 
preceding  line  from  being  read  twice,  points  are  placed  upon 
them,  evidently  to  cancel  them.11 

1  Blau,  MU,  p.  8,  n.  1 ;  cp.  Forcellini,  Totius  Latinilatis  Lexicont  n,  238,  col.  1. 

2  Prolegemena  in  Daniel. 

3 Peterman,  Ding.  Samarit.  Gramm. ,  §8;  Watson,  in  Hebraica ,  ix,  224.  This 
method  is  still  used  by  modem  Eastern  Syrians,  as  shown,  v.  g.t  in  Cod.  Hyvemat, 
10,  in  which  three  dots  in  red  ink  appear ;  cp.  32b,  etc. 

4  Ginsburg,  lntrod. ,  321. 

5  See  Baer  and  Strack,  Diqduqe  ha-Te'amim,  45,  C.  b  ;  Ginsburg,  lntrod. ,  334. 

6Michaelis,  Orient etc.,  Th.  I,  pp.  231  ff. 

7  Sayings  of  the  Fathers,  edit.  Taylor,  p.  52  of  the  translation,  note  38. 

8  See,  v.  g.,  Derenbourg,  Manuel  du  Leeteur ,  Joum.  As.,  vie  S4rie,  xvi,  315,  316, 
327,  etc.  ;  Neubauer,  Petite  Gram.  Heir 7,  10,  etc.  ;  Ginzberg,  Genizah  Studies, 
JQR,  xvnr,  104,  109,  etc.  ;  Levias,  Grammar  of  the  Aramaic  Idiom ,  p.  6. 

9  See  Schechter,  Saadyana,  pp.  122-126. 

10  See  Levias,  o.  c.,  p.  5,  n.  3 ;  Ginsburg,  Intr.,  85,  etc. 

11  Thus  in  a  small  fragment  from  the  Cairo  Genizah,  lent  by  Dr.  S.  Schechter 
to  Prof.  H.  Hyvemat  for  publication.  Six  examples  occur  in  one  page. 
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53.  It  would  be  useless  now  to  examine  all  the  theories  on 
the  Nequdoth  in  the  light  of  Palaeography ;  if  the  Nequdoth  could 
be  clearly  identified  with  the  Greek  dots,  they  could  have  no 
other  meaning  than  that  of  a  dele ;  nowhere  do  we  find  these 
points  used  to  denote  special  exegesis,  or  striking  features  of  the 
text,  or  discrepancies  between  mss.  and  recensions.  The  opinion 
of  Konigsberger  especially,  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  the  evi¬ 
dences  in  this  line  ;  it  would  be  almost  incredible  that  the  Jews, 
who  were  acquainted  with  the  Alexandrian  custom  of  using  dots 
as  signs  of  deletions,  would  themselves  have  employed  them  for 
the  very  reverse,  i.  e.,  to  mark  certain  unexpected  letters  as 
genuine  and  consequently  to  be  retained. 

54.  Against  this  conclusion,  Konig1 — cp.  Levias2 — objects 

that  if  the  Nequdoth  had  been  used  to  mark  words  and  letters  as 
spurious,  we  would  expect  the  Jews  to  have  used  them  con¬ 
sistently.  Now,  we  find  such  superfluous  letters  marked  ^prP, 
or  D'rD,  etc.  Therefore,  to  grant  that  the  Nequdoth  were 

designed  to  cancel,  is  to  attribute  to  the  Jews  a  lack  of  con¬ 
sistency,  which  cannot  be  assumed. 

55.  This  objection  of  K5nig  wrongly  supposes  that  no  change 
has  taken  place  in  Jewish  methods  and  practices.  We  know,  to 
give  only  a  few  examples,  that  there  are  three  distinct  systems 
for  the  Massoretic  punctuation ; 3  we  further  know,  not  only  that 
different  words  were  used  to  designate  the  same  thing,  but  that  the 
same  word  did  not  always  preserve  the  same  meaning,4  etc.  The 
methods  used  for  cancelling  letters  and  words  were  not  restricted 
to  one,  as  Konig  himself  grants,  and  hence  we  find  no  difficulty 
in  admitting  that  the  Nequdoth  were  intended  to  cancel.  The 
same  multiplicity  of  methods  in  cancelling  interpolated  letters, 
is  seen  among  the  Greeks  and  Latins.  Besides  the  method  of 
crossing  out  a  word  or  erasing  it,  they  used  many  others,  such  as : 

1EinL}  p.  33,  n.  1. 

2  Levias,  art.  Masorah ,  JE>  Vol.  virr,  p.  368. 

3  A  third  system  is  described  by  Kahle,  ZA  W ,  1901,  pp.  273-317.  See  also 
Bacher,  art.  Punctuation ,  JE>  x,  270  f. 

4  Elias  Levita,  Massoretk  ha-Massorelh ,  passim,  see  v.  g.f  131-133;  Frensdorff, 
Mas8ora  Magna,  1-20.  Hyvernat,  Petite  Introduction  d  V  Etude  de  la  Massore,  EBf 
1903,  541  ff. ;  1904,  521  ff.  ;  1905,  203  ff.,  515  ff. 
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including  the  word  between  yarioue  signs  <....>,) . )  or 

* . ’  •  placing  accents,  dots,  obelus  over  every  letter,  as  said 

above ;  drawing  a  line  above  or  below  the  word ;  encircling  it  all 
around  with  dots,  etc.1  In  order  to  designate  the  condemnation 
of  a  word,  more  than  ten  verbs  occur  in  Greek,  each  one  indi¬ 
cative  of  a  special  method,  thus:  <x0er&>,  Sutypeufxo, 

(leTaypcUfxo,  Trepiypcufxi),  etcypacfxi),  irapaypafya,  itjaXelfjxD,  iiaco- 
XaTTTO),  x/.a£<°t  <rrl£a>,  irepurTtfr,  tnroar^to.2 

In  view  of  what  precedes,  the  Jews  must  appear  to  us  as  very 
conservative  and  consistent.  "Whatever,  therefore,  may  have  been 
the  reason  for  which  they  had  recourse  to  the  points,  it  remains 
true  that  the  lack  of  consistency  cannot  be  adduced  as  an  objection 
against  the  cancelling  value  of  the  Nequdoth ;  aud  consequently, 
we  have  every  reason  to  maintain  our  conclusion  that  the  Extra¬ 
ordinary  Points  were  real  signs  of  deletions. 


Section  II.  Jewish  Testimonies  on  the 
Points  in  General. 

56.  We  might  be  expected  to  consider  in  this  place  the 
little  clause  found  at  the  end  of  the  list  of  the  Points,  as  given 
by  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1  and  2)  and  by  Bemidbar  Rabba,  in 
which  Ezra  is  justifying  himself  for  having  written  the  pointed 
letters.  However,  as  this  clause  possibly  refers  only  to  Deuteron. 
xxix,  28,  and  not  to  the  pointed  passages  in  general,  we  postpone 
the  explanation  of  this  testimony  until  we  examine  the  Nequdoth 
of  that  verse.3 4  As  more  general  notices  we  have  the  words  of  R. 
Simeon  b.  Eleazar,  of  Rabbi,  and  of  the  Zohar. 

57.  The  rule  attributed  to  R.  Simeon  b.  Eleazar  by  Bereshith 
Rabba, 1 — reproduced  by  many  subsequent  Jewish  writings,® — and 


1  Gardthausen,  Palaeogr. ,  278  f.;  Thompson,  JECdb.  of  Palceogr .,  74. 

*  See  Liddell  and  Scott,  Greek  Engl  Lexicon ,  88.  w. 

3  See  lower  down,  §  128. 

4XLvra,  15  (17)  ;  Lxxvm,  9  (12). 

6  Thus  Leqach  Tob  on  Genesis  xviii,  9,  edit.  Buber*,  p.  84 ;  Shir  ha-Shirim 
Rabba,  vu,  8 ;  Yalqut,  §  82,  §  133 ;  Sekhel  Tob,  Gen.  xviii,  9,  edit.  Buber,  p. 
26 ;  Gen.  xxxiii,  4,  edit.  Buber,  p.  178. 
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to  the  Rabbis  in  general  by  Jer.  Pesachim,  ix,  2,  is  substan- 
tially  the  following:  nnNW  Dips  p  '1  IBIn] 

ran  nnpj  anan  n«  wan  nnK  rmpan  by  rcn  ana  two 

:  nupjn  n«  Win  nnK  anan  by.  The  exact  translation  of  this 
passage  is  not  clear,  on  account  of  the  various  meanings  that 
can  be  put  on  mipl  and  3rO.  In  fact  these  words  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  used  consistently.  In  one  of  the  cases,  viz.  Gen. 
xviii,  9,  where  the  rule  is  applied  by  R.  Simeon  himself, 
the  comparison  is  made  between  the  mipl  and  the  DI"D : 
mipin  tznri  nna  aron  by  nan  mipinw;  this  evidently 
supposes  that  mipl  is  taken  in  the  sense  of  ‘  pointed  letters *, 
and  ana  in  the  sense  of  ‘  unpointed  letters/  for  only  in  this 
interpretation  is  it  true  that  the  mipl  surpasses  the  ana.  The 
same  is  also  true  of  the  probable  application  of  the  rule  to 
Num.  ix,  10,  where  the  ana  being  more  numerous  than  the 
mipj,  the  pointed  He  of  nprn  is  left  out  and  pm  referred  to 
ttPK.1  This  sense  of  the  two  words  is  also  borne  out  by  the  fact 
that  we  have  no  example  in  the  Pentateuch,  of  the  points  being 
more  numerous  than  the  actual  letters  of  the  pointed  word. 
There  is,  it  is  true,  a  pointed  passage  in  the  Hagiographa,  viz. 
Ps.  xxvii,  13,  in  which  the  points  are  more  numerous  than  the 
letters  of  the  word,  since  this  word  tM?  is  pointed  above  and 
below,2  but  this  passage  does  not  belong  to  the  pre-Massoretic 
official  list  of  the  Nequdoth ,  and  it  is  not  probable  that  R.  Simeon 
referred  to  it  in  his  explanation.3 

On  the  other  hand,  on  Gen.  xxxiii,  4, 4  mi  pi  and  DI"D  are  taken 
in  the  sense  of  6  points ,  and  4  letters  ’  respectively,  HDD  tfh  ]JO 
'  in  aron  by  n m  mipi  xb)  mipin  by  nan.  As  the  word  in 
question  inplZH  is  entirely  pointed,  R.  Simeon  can  only  mean  that 
the  number  of  the  points  ‘  mi  pin  is  equal  to  the  number  of  the 
letters  1  aron/ 

1  Jer.  Pesachim,  ix,  2 ;  see  below,  §  98  ff. 

3  See  Massorah  Magna  on  Num.  iii,  39,  and  the  marginal  Massoretic  note  on 
Ps.  xxvii,  13. 

8  Besides,  this  method  of  pointing  is  not  found  in  the  Talmudic  passage — Bera- 
khoth,  4a — where  the  Points  are  given  for  this  word. 

4  Bereshith  Rabba,  lxxviii,  9  (12)  ;  cp.  §  46. 
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58.  What  is  meant  by  this  rule  is  not  beyond  dispute.1  One 
thing,  however,  seems  to  be  certain,  viz.  that  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  import  of  the  Nequdoth .  If  it  were  otherwise,  we 
would  have  to  say,  v .  that  N,  \  1  of  vhtt  have  been  pointed 
because  the  angels  inquired  about  Abraham,  DPTOR  VN.  At  such 
a  rate,  the  Rabbis  might  have  taken  in  any  given  word  two  or 
three  letters,  yielding  a  desired  sense,  and  pointed  them,  but  this 
would  be  absurd.  The  rule  of  R.  Simeon  is  a  mere  Haggadic 
adaptation  of  the  letters  already  pointed  for  some  other  reason. 
In  Gen.  xxxiii,  4,  we  are  told  that  since  the  number  of  the  points 
and  of  the  letters  is  the  same,  it  is  a  sign  that  Esau  kissed  Jacob 
sincerely.2  This  is  already  implied  in  the  Biblical  sentence,  with¬ 
out  the  points,  and  hence,  the  latter,  on  VlpttPI,  would  be  perfectly 
useless.  In  fact  R.  Yanai’s  objection  against  him  is  precisely 
that  he  gives  no  real  explanation.  The  fact  that  the  dispositions 
of  Esau  would  have  changed,  and  that  in  the  beginning  he 
intended  to  bite  Jacob  ‘  tO,?  is  not  suggested  by  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  verse  as  long  as  inpttP)  stands ;  besides,  the  same  might  have 
been  said  of  any  of  the  actions  of  Esau.  If  inptfW  alone  has  been 
pointed,  there  must  have  been  for  this,  apart  from  the  explanation 
of  R.  Simeon,  some  special  reason,  which  did  not  exist  for  the 
other  words  of  the  sentence.  We  are,  therefore,  led  to  the  con¬ 
clusion,  that  R.  Simeon  does  not  intend  to  give  us  the  purpose 
of  the  Nequdoth .  The  only  use  that  can  be  made  of  this  rule  of 
R.  Simeon  will  be  to  find  out  the  place  of  the  Nequdoth  in  his 
day,  but  even  here  it  will  prove  of  little  service,  for  we  have  only 
three  cases  where  it  has  been  clearly  applied. 

59.  Apparently  intended  as  a  corrective  of  the  preceding 

rule,  is  the  expression  of  Rabbi,3  who  says :  UW  'B  h]) 

1  See  the  altogether  inadmissable  interpretation  of  Sekhel  Tob  on  Gen.  xxxiii, 
4,  ed.  Buber,  p.  178,  where  this  rule  is  made  to  apply  to  Qere  w«lo  K>tib.  See 
also  Hirschfeld,  Hogg,  Ezege$ey  373,  quoted  in  St  rack,  Proleg<menay  p.  90. 

2  On  the  differences  between  Shir  ha-Shirim  and  Bereshith  Babba,  see  Appendix  ; 
Shir  ha-Shirim  has  omitted  a  whole  clause  through  a  homceoteluton  “ 

Yalqut,  §  133  has  also  important  variations,  but  it  is  evident  that  it  does  not 
transcribe  accurately.  The  objection  of  R.  Yanai  would  be  out  of  place,  if  R. 
Simeon  had  said,  as  Yalqut  makes  him  say,  that  Esau  did  not  kiss  Jacob  sincerely. 

8  Jer.  Pesachim,  ix,  2. 
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:3ron  n«  pteai  mipm  n«  «rm  n«  £>ya^a  nm  nmpa 

The  ordinary  sense  of  j^yB^B  is  ‘from  above’,  but  here  this 
translation  offers  special  difficulties.  Rabbi  clearly  supposes  that 
there  were  other  cases,  in  which  the  HUpl  was  not  j^yB^B.  In 
the  official  list  of  the  Nequdoth  given  in  Sifre,  the  points  are 
always  placed  over  the  letters  to  which  they  refer :  ‘  vbv  "NpJ  ’ 

( ...  .by  Tlpl’ 1  There  is  but  one  case  where,  according  to  Sifre, 
the  points  are  ntOB^Bl  rfolB^B ; 2  but,  apart  from  the  fact  that 
these  words  are  generally  understood  as  ‘  in  the  beginning  and  at 
the  end,’ 3  it  is  not  likely  that  Rabbi  had  in  view  all  the  other 
passages  which  were  pointed  above  but  not  below;  for,  these 
cases  are  the  majority,  and  Rabbi  seems  to  speak  only  of  excep¬ 
tional  occurrences.  Blau4  is  therefore  justified  in  understanding 
]i?ya!?a  as  ‘  in  the  beginning  or  on  the  first  letter.’ 8  It  is  true 
that  this  rule,  having  been  framed  for  existing,  and  not  for 
hypothetical  cases,  would  suppose  that  there  were  words  actually 
pointed  on  the  first  letter  only,  whereas  we  know  of  no  such  cases 
in  our  present  method  of  placing  the  dots.  But,  as  we  shall  see 
in  the  examination  of  individual  passages,  there  are  probably 
three  passages  in  which,  according  to  some  schools  the  first  letter 
alone  received  the  points,  although  they  affected  the  entire  word, 
viz.  Gen.  xix,  33,  naipalf  Num.  iii,  39,  pnKl?  Num.  xxix,  15, 
p-nz/yi.6 

Again,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  Rabbi  takes  nlipi  in  its  ordinary 
sense  of  ‘  point,’  for,  the  expression  ‘  fiftbo  .-nip3  ’  02111  be  Juftified 
only  if  we  distinguish  the  rmpj  from  the  letter  to  which  it 
referred.  Besides,  it  is  not  probable  that  Rabbi  would  always 
recommend  the  interpretation  of  the  first  letter  of  a  word,  if 
pointed,  and  refuse  to  interpret  any  other  letter.  If  we  under¬ 
stand  Rabbi  correctly,  his  saying  should  be  rendered  as  follows  : 

iOn  Num.  ix,  10,  §  69,  edit.  Friedman,  18a. 

’On  Num.  xi,  35,  §84,  p.  22a. 

“See  Blau,  MU,  p.  42 ;  Konig,  EM.,  p.  34. 

*MU,  p.  27.  l  m 

6Cp.  Targ.  on  Ezech.,  xlii,  9 ;  xlvi,  19  ;  Num.  iv,  26,  etc.;  m  the  Targum, 
KlbVft  often  corresponds  to  the  Hebrew  KIDIO*  Compare  besides,  the  massoretic 
use  of  in  opposition  to  jn^l3  (Hyvernat,  BB,  1905,  210). 

6  See  these  various  passages  below  in  the  third  chapter. 
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i  Even  if  there  was  but  one  point,  provided  it  be  on  the  first 
letter,  take  this  point  into  account,  and  leave  out  the  letters/ 
Accordingly,  the  presence  of  the  Point  annuls,  at  least  for 
exegesis,  the  entire  word ;  and  this  implies  that  the  word  was 
considered  as  critically  doubtful,  othenvise  there  would  have  been 
no  reason  not  to  interpret  it  as  well  as  the  others.  How  the 
point  on  the  first  letter  was  deemed  sufficient  to  annul  the  entire 
word,  is  made  clear  if  we  remember  that  in  the  three  cases 
mentioned,  the  pointed  word  begins  with  a  conjunctive  waw;  by 
pointing  this  waw ,  and  thereby  removing  it,  the  entire  word  was 
placed  out  of  the  context,  and  this  may  have  been  considered 
sufficient  to  recall  to  mind  that  it  was  spurious  or  at  least  criti¬ 
cally  doubtful,  and  that  consequently  it  should  not  be  interpreted. 

60.  Similar  to  the  view  of  Rabbi,  and  perhaps  borrowed 
from  it,  is  that  of  the  medieval  Jewish  Rabbis,  who  also  tell  us 
that  the  pointed  letters  are  non-existent  for  interpretation ) 1  that 
they  are  good  only  as  a  basis  for  the  Derash ,  but  not  for  the 
literal  interpretation.2  We  are  also  told  that  the  dots  lessen 
the  import  of  a  word,3 4  and  this  supposes  that  the  Nequdoth  take 
away  from  the  word  something  that  it  would  have  without  them. 
All  this  clearly  suggests,  even  if  not  realized  by  those  Rabbis, 
that  the  pointed  letters  are  not  as  good  critically  as  the  other 
elements  of  the  text,  i,  e.,  that  they  are  at  least  critically 
doubtful. 

In  what  precedes,  we  find  nothing  that  would  militate  in  favor 
either  of  the  would-be  original  exegetical  import  of  the  Nequdothy 
or  of  their  italicizing  value. 

61.  In  favor  of  the  theory  of  Italics,  we  may  quote  the  pas¬ 
sage  of  the  Zohar  on  Num.  ix,  10:  1  rm  npl PH  *]TO  IK 
4:r6o  n«?m&  pnK  irtoi  Krvnwi  onipj  pun  rewyo  m 

This  testimony  is  not  so  clearly  in  favor  of  the  view  of  Konigs- 
berger  as  might  seem  at  first;  ‘to  make  visible,  or 

prominent/  does  not  necessarily  mean  ‘  to  italicize/  in  the  sense 

1  See  above,  §  5.  See  also  Leqach  Tob.  on  Deut.  xxix,  28,  ed.  Padua,  p.  101. 

2  Bashi  on  Baba  Metsi’a,  87a ;  Comm,  on  Gen.  xix,  33,  etc. 

8Rashi  on  Menachoth  87b  (top)  ;  Sanh.  43b,  etc. 

4  Quoted  in  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  p.  180, 
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of  retaining  a  word  although  there  would  seem  to  be  grounds  for 
rejecting  it.  The  words  of  the  Zohar  would  still  be  justified, 
even  if  it  had  considered  the  Nequdoth  as  deletive  signs.  In  any 
case  it  is  needless  to  remark  that  the  Zohar  is  of  late  origin,1  and 
may  have  been  influenced  by  the  methods  of  the  Massorah  proper, 
which  precisely  calls  attention  to  all  the  various  features  of  the 
text. 


lSee  especially  Zunz,  QotL  Vortr.t  419  ff. 
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CHAPTER  HI. 

THE  INDIVIDUAL  POINTED  PASSAGES,  IN  THE 
LIGHT  OF  TEXTUAL  CRITICISM  AND 
OF  THE  JEWISH  WRITINGS. 


62#  As  remarked  above,  the  use  of  Textual  Criticism  with 
regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  Nequdothy  is  widely  different  from 
the  use  of  the  same,  when  the  aim  of  the  investigation  is  to 
discover  the  true  original  readings  of  the  Hebrew  text.  Our 
intention  is  simply  to  find  out  what  was  the  state  of  the  text  when 
the  Points  came  into  existence,  and  thus  to  be  enabled  to  reach 
some  conclusion  concerning  their  original  import. 

As  to  the  Jewish  testimonies  which  we  shall  use  in  this  Chap¬ 
ter,  it  might  have  been  desirable  to  collect  them  here,  and  submit 
them  to  a  critical  study  *  thus  the  reader  would  know  at  the  outset 
what  in  them  is  original  tradition,  and  what  is  mere  Midrash. 
However  such  a  work  of  comparison,  as  it  implies  a  work  of  inter¬ 
pretation  which  is  possible  only  in  the  examination  of  each  pas¬ 
sage,  cannot  properly  be  done  here.  We  shall  therefore  content 
ourselves  with  giving  a  full  list  of  these  testimonies,  with  the  text 
of  the  most  important  of  them,  viz.,  Sifre.  The  text  of  the  others 
will  be  found  in  an  Appendix  at  the  end  of  this  work. 

63,  A.  Testimonies  in  which  the  Nequdoth  are  Grouped. 
Without  explanations. 

Soferim,  vi,  3.1  Massorah  Magna  on  Num.  m,  39.2  Diqduqe 
ha-Te'amim.3 

1  Edited  by  Muller,  Masechet  Soferim.  It  is  also  found  in  the  editions  of  the 
Babylonian  Talmud  among  the  minor  treatises  at  the  end  of  Seder  Nesiqin.  In 
its  final  redaction,  it  belongs  to  the  vni  or  ix  cent.  A.  D.,  but  Ch.  vr-ix  seem  to 
be  older.  See  Harris,  JQR,  r,  230;  Muller,  o.  c.,  21  f. ;  Zunz,  GotL  Vortr .,  p. 
100  ;  Mielziner,  Introd .  to  the  Talmud p.  63. 

*  See  also  Ochlah  wOchlah,  ed.  Frensdorff,  n.  96. 

8 Diqduqe  ha-Teamim,  in  the  Rabb.  Bible  of  Venice,  1617-18,  App.  O,  fol.  ’X 
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With  explanations. 

Sifre  on  Num.  ix,  10,  §69.1  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1st  recension) 
Ch.  xxxiv.2  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (2nd  recension),  Ch.  xxxvii.3 
Midrash  Mishle,  tOW  “DJ1  VTlDttQ  Prov.  XXVI,  24.4  Leqach 
Tob  (Pesiqta  Zutarta),  on  Num.  ix,  10.®  Bemidbar  Rabba,  nr, 
13.® 

64.  Individual  Testimonies  on  the  Pointed  Passages. 
Gen.  xviii,  9.  Baba  Metsi'a,  87a  middle.— Bereshith  Rabba,7 

recto.  Diqduqe  ha-Teamim  is  a  Grammatico-Massoretic  treatise  by  Aharon  b. 
Asher,  x  cent.  A.  D.  (cp.  JEi  i,  p.  18).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  passage  rela¬ 
tive  to  the  Points  is  original :  it  is  not  found  in  most  recensions  (see  Ginsburg, 
Introd .,  p.  281  ff.  ;  Baer  and  Strack,  p.  viii).  Baer’s  ms.  contains  much  extrane¬ 
ous  matter  borrowed  from  various  sources  and  especially  from  Midrash  Mishle. 

xEd.  Friedmann,  18a;  this  testimony  is  reproduced  in  Yalqut,  §  722,  and  in 
Midr.  Leqach  Tob,  edit.  Padua,  p.  194.  It  is  also  found  in  Ugolini,  Thesaurus 
Antiquit.  Sacrarum,  xv,  p.  cxlv.  The  work  belongs  to  the  m  oriv  cent.  A.  d. 
See  Friedmann’s  Introduct.  (Hebrew)  ;  Mielziner,  Intr.  to  the  Talmud ,  p.  20. 

3  Ed.  Schechter,  pp.  100  f.  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  is  a  kind  of  Tosefta  to  the 
Mishnic  Tractate  ‘  Pirqe  Aboth.’  In  its  present  shape,  it  is  post-Talmudic, 
probably  vi  or  vn  cent.  A  recension  very  different  from  the  one  published  in 
the  Talmud,  was  edited  by  Tausik  (Munich,  1872).  The  two  recensions  are 
given  in  parallel  columns  by  Schechter.  On  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan,  see 
especially  Schechter,  Introd.  (Hebrew)  ;  Mielziner,  Introd .,  p.  63. 

8  Ed.  Schechter,  pp.  97  f. 

4  Ed.  Buber,  p.  99  f.  Midrash  Mishle  is  a  Comment,  on  Proverbs  belonging  to 
the  x  or  xi  cent.  See  Buber’s  Introd.  (Hebrew) ;  Zunz,  o.  c.,  p.  280.  The 
passage  relative  to  the  Points  is  missing  in  the  ordinary  editions,  but  it  is  found 
in  the  editions  of  Constantinople  and  was  known  to  the  author  of  Arukh  (s.  v. 
*lp3) ;  see  Buber,  p.  99,  n.  10. 

5  Edit.  M.  Padua,  p.  194.  Leqach  Tob  is  a  Midr.  Comment,  on  the  Pentateuch 
by  Tobia  b.  Eliezer  ;  it  is  also,  but  wrongly  called  Pesiqta  Zutarta.  The  first  two 
books  were  edited  by  Buber,  1880,  the  last  three  by  M.  Padua,  1880 ;  Levit. 
Num.  and  Deut.  are  also  found  in  Ugolini,  o.  c.,  xvi,  1  ff.  It  dates  from  the  xh 
cent.  See  Zunz,  Gott.  Vortr .,  pp.  195  ff.  ;  Buber’s  Introd.  (Hebrew);  Welte, 
Jiid.  Litter .,  I,  462  ff.  ;  Hamburger,  REdJ,  Suppl.  i,  117-122. 

6  Comm,  on  Num.  of  the  x  or  xi  cent.  A.  D.  See  Zunz,  o.  c.,  270  ff. ;  Wiinsche, 
Biblioth.  Rabb.,  Introd.  to  Bemidbar  Rabba.  Cp.  JEy  n,  669  ff. 

7  Bereshith  Rabba,  xlviii,  15  (17)  ;  it  is  a  Haggadic  Comm,  on  Gen.,  and 
belongs  to  the  v  or  vi  cent.  See  Zunz,  Gott.  Vortr.,  184  ff.  ;  Wiinsche,  Biblioth. 
Rabbin.,  Introd.  to  Bereshith  Rabba ;  JE,  yin,  557. 
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— Leqach  Tob.1 — Sekhel  Tob.2 — Midrash  ha-Gadol.3 
Gen.  xix,  33.  Nazir,  23a. — Horayoth,  10b. — Bereshith  Rabba.4 

Midr.  Yelamdenu.5 — Leqach  Tob.6 — Sekhel  Tob.7 — 
Zohar.8 — Midr.  ha-Gadol.9 

Gen.  xxxhi,  4.  Bereshith  Babba.10 — Shir  ha-Shirim  Rabba.11 

— Leqach  Tob.12 — Midr.  Taachuma.13 — Sekhel  Tob.14 — 
Zohar.15 — Midr.  ha-Gadol.16 

Gen.  xxxvii,  12.  Bereshith  Rabba.17 — Leqach  Tob.18 — Sekhel 
Tob.19— Midr.  ha-Gadol.20 
Num.  hi,  39.  Bekhoroth,  4a. — Leqach  Tob.21 
Num.  ix,  10.  Mishn.  Pesachim,  ix,  2. — Jerus.  Pesachim,  ix,  2. 
— Tosefta  Pesachim,  viii,  3. — Zohar.22 

I  Ed.  Buber,  p.  84. 

*  Haggad.  Comm,  on  Genesis,  and  Exodus  by  Menachem  b.  Salomo ;  ed.  Buber, 

p.  26. 

3  Collection  of  Rabbinic  homilies  on  the  Pentateuch,  compiled  in  the  xrv  cent, 
by  a  Yemen  Jew.  Genesis  has  been  published  by  Schechter  (1902).  On  Gen. 
xviii,  9,  see  col.  273. 

4  li,  8  (10). 

6  A  lost  Comm,  on  the  Pentateuch ;  Zunz  ascribes  it  to  the  ix  cent.  Many 
passages  have  been  preserved  in  Aruch  and  Yalqut.  It  is  different  from  Mid- 
rash  Tanchuma,  although  this  latter  has  been  occasionally  printed  under  the 
name  of  Yelamdenu.  Buber  published  a  recension  of  Midr.  Tanchuma,  which 
he  claims  to  be  anterior  to  Yelamdenu.  In  general,  see  Zunz,  GotL  Vortr. ,  237 
ff.  ;  Buber’s  Introduct.  (Hebrew),  but  see  also  Neubauer,  HEJy  xm,  224  f.  The 
passage  relative  to  the  Points  is  quoted  in  Aruch,  «.  v,  1 "  1 ,  and  in  Yalqut,  §  86, 
with  slight  variations. 

6  Ed.  Buber,  p.  90. 

7  Ed.  Buber,  p.  40. 

8  Quoted  in  Minchath  Shai,  ad  locum. 

9  Ed.  Schechter,  col.  297. 

10  Lxxvm,  9  (12). 

II  vii,  8. 

13  Ed.  Buber,  p.  171. 

18  Ed.  Frankf.  a.  O.,  12c. 

14  Ed.  Buber,  p.  178. 

16  Quoted  in  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  p.  176. 
wEd.  Schechter,  col.  516. 

17lxxxiv,  13  (12). 

13  Ed.  Buber,  p.  188. 

19  Ed.  Buber,  p.  217. 

30  Ed.  Schechter,  col.  561. 

31  Ed.  M.  Padua,  p.  168. 

38  Quoted  in  Buxtorf  s  Tiberias ,  p.  180. 
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Num.  xxi,  30.  Midr.  ha-Gadol.1 
Num.  xxix,  15.  Menachoth,  87b. 

Deut.  xxix,  28.  Sanhedrin,  43b. — Leqach  Tob.2 

66,  Sifre,  ir6jJ<“0.  On  Num.,  ix,  10,  §  69.  Ed.  Fried¬ 
man,  18a.3 

NDto  xim  ronp  fro  '^dx  x'nn  by  mpj  n pirn  yra  ix 
nrai  'n  toDur  in  xsrrD  :  noon  nx  nnay  nitny  rrn  x? 

ira  nano  '^toon  *>y  x'^i  na^a  ain  ^?y  x*?x  l1?  max 
:  xm  pvi  cnyTP  ivw  -jntz/x  rrw  itx  i^x  noxa  la  xnva 
x^>  naawa  noipai  *?y  upa  nDipm  nano  rr  x*?i  d  xsra 
w'-i  ish  !?aa  iptro  x*?w  inpuni  ia  xsrra  :jm  noipai  yr 
v»na  dbtu  x^x  apy^  xaw  wyw  yrr a  rcfcn  naix  w  ia 
|X2f  nx  niy~fr  vnx  lrfri  ia  xxro  na^>  tea  iptwi  nyiy  nmxa 
nna  xsro  tDosy  nx  niyn*?  x*?x  «te  xte  vte  Tipa  arrax 
:  p  rrn  )tete  ^xw  r»te  -npj  xdtd  ay  -wx  pidw  ay  n'xtm 
rm  xte  vby  Tip:)  pnxi  rwa  apD  au;x  u^bn  nips  te  ia  xbyo 
6y]  paw  te  aipa  paw  paw  n  xsvo  :p»n  p  pnx 
'r6  nnnon  la  xsra  :*ote  anx  paw  (te>  ate  nvi  xte 
’ox  rjx  nmten  nnwy  tex  -npj  rf?iy  ay  )A  niteni  write 
aipj  npina  "jaaa  ix  nnx  )xa  *)x  tnnnon  nx  oaa  ynix 
:  noon  nx  nnay  nuny  rrn  xb  xato  rvm  nanp  yro  rrn  '^xu;  a?y 

66,  As  Sifre  is  by  far  the  most  important  testimony  on  the 
original  meaning  of  the  Nequdoth,  and  the  starting  point  of  many 
of  the  subsequent  explanations,  we  may  be  allowed  a  few  remarks 
on  this  testimony,  First  of  all,  it  is  beyond  doubt  that  Sifre 
intends  to  give  us,  not  a  Midrashic  adaptation  to  letters  already 
pointed,  but  the  true  purpose  of  the  Nequdoth .  In  all  cases,  it 
tells  us  that  such  and  such  a  passage  is  pointed  ‘  because  ’  .  •  .  . 
and  then  he  gives  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  dots.  In  the 
sequel,  we  shall  attempt  to  find  out  the  true  bearing  of  these  ex¬ 
planations  ;  let  it  suffice  for  the  present  to  remark  that  they  are 
not  Haggadic  speculations  based  on  the  pointed  letters  or  words. 
We  have  seen  above  that  the  Nequdoth  bear  only  on  certain 


1  See  in  Schechter,  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1),  p.  101,  n.  27. 

3  Ed.  Padua,  p.  101. 

3  This  testimony  is  reproduced  in  Yalqut,  §  722 ;  and  in  Leqach  Tob  on  Num. 
ix,  10,  ed.  Padua,  p.  194.  The  principal  variants  will  be  indicated  in  the  Appendix  ; 
the  differences  between  Sifre  and  Leqach  Tob  are  so  numerous,  that  we  shall  give 
the  two  testimonies  separate. 
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elements  of  the  text,  and  not  on  the  entire  sentence  or  verse.  We 
have  also  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  individual  words  and 
letters  were  not  then  made  the  basis  for  special  interpretations. 
Accordingly,  it  is  a  priori  probable  that  Sifre,  which  reproduces 
the  old  traditions  of  the  n  cent.  A.  d.,  does  not  intend  to  give  the 
interpretation  of  individual  letters,  as  the  original  purpose  of  the 
Points.  Besides,  there  is  absolutely  no  connection  between  the 
pointed  letters  and  the  explanations  given  of  the  purpose  of  the  dpts. 
A  (yod’  in  or  a  (  ntf  *  before  the  direct  object  of  a  verb,  can 
never  signify  that  Sarah  spoke  only  with  reference  to  Hagar,  or 
that  the  brothers  of  Joseph  went  to  Shechem  only  in  order  to  feed 
themselves.  On  the  other  hand,  a  little  examination  of  this  pas¬ 
sage  of  Sifre  will  convince  us,  that  not  only  no  special  interpre¬ 
tation  should  be  based  on  the  pointed  letters,  but  that  on  the 
contrary  these  letters  are  entirely  set  aside,  and  that  the  Points 
have  precisely  the  function  of  marking  these  letters  as  not  to  be 
interpreted.  It  is  certainly  noteworthy  that  the  present  Massoretic 
text,  without  the  Points,  would  imply  or  might  imply  the  very 
contradictory  of  what  Sifre  makes  it  imply  with  the  Points.  This 
will  be  examined  in  detail  later ;  let  us  simply  give  one  example. 
On  Num.  iii,  39,  we  read  that  Moses  and  Aaron  numbered  the 
Levites,  etc.  Aaron  therefore  took  part  in  the  numbering ;  but 
according  to  Sifre,  because  pHKl  is  pointed,  we  are  obliged  to  say 
that  Aaron  did  not  take  part  in  that  numbering.  It  is  evident 
that  on  this  passage,  Sifre  thought  that  the  Nequdoth  annulled 
pnfcfl,  and  its  explanation  of  the  Points  is  but  an  indirect  way 
of  saying  that  for  some  reason  pnffl  should  be  left  out.  Some¬ 
thing  similar  is  found  in  all  the  passages.  The  conclusion  is 
therefore  forced  upon  us,  that  these  explanations  of  the  Points  by 
Sifre,  are  only  an  indirect  means  of  suggesting  their  true  purpose. 
Perhaps  this  indirect  way  of  explaining  the  import  of  the  Points 
is  a  mere  display  of  wit,  calculated  to  raise  the  curiosity  of  the 
students,  make  a  deeper  impression  on  their  memory,  exercise  and 
develop  their  mental  acumen.  Possibly  also,  this  method  of  pre¬ 
sentation  is  a  euphemistic  device  to  avoid  scandalizing  the  weak 
and  uninitiated,  as  might  have  been  done  by  the  blunt  assertion 
that  some  elements  of  the  Bible  were  spurious  or  doubtful, 
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especially  at  a  time  when  it  was  firmly  believed  that  every  word 
had  been  given  to  Moses.  Or  again,  we  may  have  to  deal  here 
with  formulas,  explicitly  framed  as  mnemonic  phrases  in  order  to 
help  the  memory  of  the  pupils.  Mnemonic  devices  of  all  kinds 
were  common  even  in  pre-Talmudic  times.1  Whatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  explanations  of  Sifre,  it  is  certain  that  at  least 
in  so  far  as  they  afford  indirect  information  regarding  the  function 
of  the  Nequdothy  they  are  of  the  highest  value,  since  they  give  us 
the  view  current  among  the  Eabbis  before  the  m  centuiy  of  the 
Christian  era. 

This  will  sufficiently  account  for  the  preference  given  to  Sifre 
in  the  following  pages,  both  in  relation  to  the  original  meaning 
of  the  Nequdoth,  and  to  the  place  that  they  should  occupy  in  the 
pointed  passage.2 


Genesis,  XVI,  5. 

Tin:  ■o:n  “p^y  '•Don  d“dn  'niy  -i»Km 
:  yvy*  'tfo  mro  dew  nTO  nmn  "o  mm  -jp^ra  ’nriDiy 

67.  According  to  the  Massorah  the  Points  fall  on  the  second 
yod  of  3 ;  to  this  correspond  the  Synagogue  scrolls,  Baer’s 
Diqduqe  ha-Te  amim,4  Codex  Hilleli,5  and  probably  also  Soferim 6 
and  Midr.  Mishle 7  “  "I ipj  ysmy  Vr».”  Sifre  (cp.  Yalqut,  §  722) 
and  after  it,  Bemidbar  Rabba,8  leave  the  place  of  the  Points 

1  On  the  mnemonic  phrases  and  devices,  see  especially  Briill,  Die  Mnemotechnik 

d*  Talm.  (Hebrew),  passim;  Lauterbach,  Mnemonics,  JJ&.  Compare  besides, 
the  authorities  mentioned  above,  §  27. 

3  In  the  following  pages,  we  shall  retain  the  term  1  catchword  *  as  applying  to 
the  explanations  of  Sifre,  without  thereby  taking  the  position  that  they  .are  really 
mnemonic  formulas. 

8 See  Mass.  Magn.  ad  locum;  Ochlah  w*Ochlah,  Frensdorff,  n.  96 ;  Norzi,  Min- 
chalh  JSkai,  ad  locum ;  Michaelis,  etc. 

4  Baer  and  Strack,  n.  58,  p.  46. 

6  See  Norzi,  Minchath  Shai,  1.  c. ;  Ginsburg,  Massorah  Compiled ,  in,  107. 

®vi,  3.  Cp.  Muller,  p.  87. 

7  On  Prov.  xxvi,  24.  Ed.  Buber,  p.  99. 

8  in,  13. 
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undetermined.  Leqach  Tob  (list),1 2  Diqduqe  ha-Teamim,3  and 
the  Massoretic  list  on  Num.  iii,  39,  place  the  dots  over 
without  further  specification.  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1) 3  seems  to 
point  the  first  yod  instead  of  the  second,  ^  bv  TlpJ*” 

Finally,  a  few  Biblical  mss.4 *  and  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (2) 6 7  point 
every  letter  of 

68.  The  pointed  ypy\  is  found  in  the  Sam.  Pent.,  and 
supposed  by  lxx,  Peshitto,  Vulgate,  Targ.  Onkelos,  etc.6.  How¬ 
ever,  the  nature  of  the  dotted  letter  is  such,  that  whether  it  be 
preserved  or  rejected,  the  sense  remains  the  same.  As  the  whole 
question  hinges  on  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  yod,  the 
versions  do  not  help  us  in  the  solution. 

The  Sam.  Pent,  reads  without  the  yod,  and  although 

the  great  mass  of  Hebrew  mss.  have  that  letter,  still  it  is  absent 
in  Kenn.  69,  75,  89,  150,  155,  157,  185,  189,  601,  aud  first 
hand  in  3,  139,  223.  In  all  the  passages  of  the  Hebrew  Bible, 
the  preposition  ^2,  cst.  in  conjunction  with  the  pronoun 

2d  msc.  sing.,  is  ?|y>3  (Gen.  iii,  15,  1  Sam.  xx,  23),  or  in  a 
pause  sjy?  (Gen.  xiii,  8 ;  xvii,  2 ;  xxvi,  28 ;  xxxi,  49,  50,  51). 
There  is  only  one  exception,  viz.  1  K.  xv,  19,  where  it  is  written 
as  in  our  present  verse  ?py3 .  Even  in  this  last  passage  some 

thirty  mss.  of  Kennicott  read  it  yio  ? 

Thus  only  twice, — and  once  doubtfully, — has  the  preposition 
with  the  suffix  of  the  2nd  msc.  sing.,  taken  the  plural 
form.  Whether  or  not  be  strictly  possible  from  a  grammati¬ 
cal  point  of  view,8  it  is  to  be  noticed  that,  with  the  exception  of 

1On  Num.  ix,  10.  Edit.  Padua,  p.  194. 

2  At  the  end  of  the  first  Rabbinic  Bible,  Venice,  1517  f.  App.  O,  fol.  'X,  recio* 

8Ch.  xxxiv,  Ed.  Schechter,  p.  100. 

4  See  Blau,  Bird*,  p.  118. 

6  Oh.  xxxvn.  Ed.  Schechter,  p.  97. 

6 On  the  Textual  Criticism  of  this  passage,  see  Rosenmiiller,  Scholia,  ad  locum; 
Delitzsch,  Gen.,  282;  Dillmann,  Gen.,  250;  Strack,  Gen.,  Lev.,  Num.,  p.  53; 
Gunkel,  Genesis,  163,  etc. 

7  See  Bashi,  on  Genes.,  xvi,  5,  “Kto  ntl  1DPI  KnpttDB  »  ”  5  Mass,  P., 
ibid.,  “  mina  'V’  ;  see  also  Norzi,  Minchath  Shai,  ibid. 

8 See  Gesenius-Kautzsch,  Mebr.  Gram.  (27th  edit.),  §  103,  o;  Strack,  JSebr. 
Gram.,  §  43,  c ;  Konig,  Lehrgebaude,  Th.  ii,  1,  pp.  302,  305  ff. 
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Gen.  xvi,  5;  IK.  xv,  19(?);  Joshua  iii,  4  (Qere),  viii,  11  (also 
Qere),  this  preposition  is  always  united  to  singular  suffixes,  with¬ 
out  the  yod ;  thus  we  have:  ^yo,1  ll'D,2  "pD.3  The  passage  in 
Gen.  xvi,  5,  is  perfectly  parallel  with  Gen.  xiii,  8,  etc.,  and  there  is 
no  apparent  reason  why  it  should  be  written  differently  here.  Hence, 
the  second  yod  is  rightly  rejected  by  almost  all  critics.  It  is  true 
that  it  is  a  sound  principle  of  Textual  Criticism,  that  changes  may 
be  made  to  harmonize  divergent  parallel  passages,  but  not  to  make 
them  dissimilar,  and  hence,  we  should  expect  "p’O  to  be  changed 
into  not  ""jyQ  into  '"p'O ;  still  a  homceoteleuton  is  very  likely 
in  this  passage,  and  we  cannot  refrain  from  thinking  that  it  is 
actually  responsible  for  the  presence  of  the  yod  in  “pyD.  Com¬ 
pare  the  forms  yhy,  TVS'  JO,  iTUDB,  etc.,  which  occur  in 

the  same  and  in  the  next  verse.  In  any  case,  it  is  beyond  doubt, 
as  shown  from  the  Sam.  Pent,  and  mss.,  that  there  were  several 
recensions,  in  some  of  which,  wrongly  or  rightly,  the  dotted  yod 
was  not  to  be  found. 

69.  The  explanations 4  given  of  the  Points  by  Sifre  are  as 
follows:  “It  is  pointed  because  she  (Sarah)  said  this  to  him 
(Abraham)  only  with  reference  to  Hagar ;  there  are  some,  how¬ 
ever,  who  say  that  (she  spoke)  with  reference  to  those  who  caused 
strife  between  him  and  her.”  This  is  substantially  reproduced 
by  all  the  other  Jewish  writings,  v .  <7.,  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1 
and  partly  2),  Leqach  Tob  (list),  and  Bemidbar  Rabba.  The 
amplifications  of  Midr.  Mishle,  reproduced  and  somewhat  enlarged 
in  Codex  Baer  of  Diqduqe  ha-Te'amim,  do  not  belong  to  the 
primitive  tradition  and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  Nequdoth. 

We  have  just  remarked  that,  whatever  be  the  reason  that 
underlies  the  feet,  ]^D,  when  in  connection  with  the  suffixes  of  the 
singular,  seldom  or  never  takes  the  yod  of  the  plural :  "p^,  HTD, 
'•yo,  ly^.  On  the  other  hand,  it  always  takes  it  with  the  plural 

1  Gen.  ix,  12,  13,  15,  17 ;  xm,  8 ;  xvi,  5,  etc. 

3  Gen.  xxx,  36 ;  Lev.  xxvi,  46,  etc. 

3  See  places  mentioned. 

4  On  these  explanations  see  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  174 ;  Muller,  Soferim ,  87  ;  Blau, 
MU,  17  ff. ;  Konigsberger,  MuTK,  11 ;  Ginsburg,  Introd .,  323 ;  Weir,  Hebr. 
Text,  56. 
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suffixes:  DTOQ,1  03^3, 2  WS.3  The  impression  produced  by 
the  presence  of  the  yod  is,  therefore,  that  it  implies  a  plural  idea 
in  y>2,  as  it  does  generally  for  ordinary  Hebrew  substantives.4 
Accordingly,  our  present  passage,  written  would  seem  to 

indicate  that  between  Abraham  and  Sarah  there  existed  several 
reasons  for  disagreement,  several  O'O'O.5 6  This  may  not  be  true 
in  reality,  but  it  may  furnish  sufficient  grounds  for  a  mnemonic 
explanation.  The  difference  of  opinion  among  the  Rabbis  seems 
to  have  been  due  precisely  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  yod 
in  yn.  While  the  majority  maintained  that  the  yod  should  be 
cancelled,  and  gave  as  reason  that  Sarah  spoke  only  with  reference 
to  Hagar,  etc.,  i.  e.,  that  p3  should  be  in  the  singular,  the 
minority  claimed  that  the  plural  form,  ‘p'O,  should  be  retained, 
and  hence  said  that  Sarah  spoke  with  reference  to 'those  that 
caused  strife  between  him  and  her.  The  Nequdah,  placed  over 
the  yod  according  to  the  first  view,  should  not  be  appended 
according  to  the  second.  The  difference  of  opinion  was  occa¬ 
sioned,  not,  as  is  commonly  supposed,7  by  the  difference  of  the 
explanations  suggested  for  the  Points,  but  by  the  right  that 
the  dots  had  of  being  placed  at  all  over  this  letter  yod .  This,  we 

1 1  Sam.  xvn,  3 ;  Job  xu,  8,  etc. 

2  Gen.  ix,  12,  15 ;  xvn,  11 ;  Jos.  m,  4 ;  etc. 

8  Gen.  xxvi,  28 ;  Jos.  xxn,  27 ;  etc. 

*  Gesenius-Kautzsch,  Hebr.  Gram.,  §  91. 

6  pD  is  something  that  belongs  to  the  person  indicated  in  the  suffix  or  to  whom 
it  is  referred  ;  hence  it  is  repeated  before  words  placed  in  opposition,  or  at  least 
is  used  in  the  plural.  See  Konig,  l.  c. 

6Cp.  Hamburger,  REdJ n,  1215.  The  suppression  of  the  yod  in  is  also 

admitted  by  R.  Jochanan,  who  claims  that  we  should  write  not  (Bere- 

shith  R.  xlv,  8).  This  was  adopted  by  many  mediaeval  Rabbis,  who  asserted 
that  we  should  read  TpJSI  *YO.  (Thus  Rashi,  /.  c.,  cp.  Yalqut,  §  79  ;  rOTO  nWHfc 
on  Ber.  Rabba  xlv,  8)  ;  see  Minchath  Shai ,  ad  locum.  They  seemed  to  have  realized 
that  a  yod  should  be  left  out  in  and  they  removed  the  first  one  to  accommo¬ 
date  the  word  to  the  idea  of  R.  Jochanan ;  this  view  probably  influenced  Aboth  de 
R.  Nathan  (1)  to  point  the  first  yod  (Cp.  Bachya,  in  Konigsberger,  MuTKy  p.  12 ; 
Qimchi,  ad  locum,  ed.  Ginzburg,  p.  43a).  The  Haggadic  speculations  that  because 
Sarah  rebuked  Abraham,  her  life  was  shortened  by  48  years,  connected  with 
the  Points  by  Konigsberger,  have  nothing  to  do  with  them,  and  in  Bereshith 
Rabba,  from  which  they  are  taken,  they  are  not  referred  to  the  Nequdoth  at  all. 
Cp.  Bereshith  Rabba,  xlv,  7  (5)  (end). 

7Cp.  Blau,  MU,  L  c./  Ginsburg,  Introd.,  I  c. ;  Konig,  Eird.,  I  c . 
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think,  is  made  clear  by  Sifre  itself,  which  gives  us  to  understand 
that,  had  there  been  no  Point,  we  would  have  to  say  that  Sarah 
did  not  speak  with  reference  to  Hagar  alone  ‘  "0^0  ....  K^N,’  but 
with  reference  to  others  also;  this  is  exactly  what  we  find  among 
the  minority.  It  is,  therefore,  well  nigh  certain  that  the  words 
of  Sifre  simply  imply  that  the  minority  did  not  approve  of  the 
presence  of  the  'Nequdah,  and  read  "py^.1 

70.  Blau — and  after  him  Ginsburg — understands  the  data 
of  Sifre  differently.  He  sees  in  the  opinion  of  the  majority  a 
hint  to  a  reading  ny3,  and  in  that  of  the  minority  to  Qppyg ; 
‘  3arah  spoke  only  with  reference  to  Hagar,  i.  e.,  the  text  should 
read,  nya)  VD  fUT  DEW ;  others  think  that  she  spoke  with 
reference  to  those  who  caused  strife,  etc.,  i.  e.,  we  should  read, 
DiTyDI  '■JO  mrp  DBlin.’  This  interpretation  of  Sifre  would  neces¬ 
sitate  a  change  in  the  placing  of  the  Nequdoth;  for  if  we  read 
nya  we  should  point  not  only  the  yod  but  also  the  kaph,  ‘  •‘pya  \ 
as  these  two  letters  constitute  the  difference  between  the  two 
words ;  if  we  accept  the  reading  of  the  minority,  DTpya,  the  yod 
should  not  be  dotted  at  all  but  only  the  kaph,  ‘  ‘^pya.’ 2  A  deviation 
as  to  the  place  of  the  Points  is  certainly  possible,  and  if  Sifre 
necessitated  the  readings  nya  or  DTpya,  it  could  be  easily  granted ; 
but  as  we  have  tried  to  show,  Sifre  lends  itself  to  another  inter¬ 
pretation.  Besides,  there  is  no  trace  of  such  readings  either 
in  mss.  or  in  the  versions.  Finally,  it  seems  to  us  that  the 
very  wording  of  Sifre  antagonizes  Blau’s  view.  It  tells  us 
“  *0^3  "Un  by  mt3K  ”.  These  words  la^a . . . 

perfectly  natural  in  our  supposition,  are  at  least  useless  in  Blau’s 
hypothesis.  If  attention  had  been  called  to  the  feminine  form 
nyD,  it  would  have  been  sufficient  and  more  natural  to  say  simply 
"tin  by  matttP,  without  the  exclusive  particle  which 

draws  attention  to  a  singular  idea.  Note,  besides,  the  difference 
of  wording  for  the  opinion  of  the  minority. 

'That  such  is  really  the  meaning  of  Sifre,  is  made  clearer  from  another  passage 
where  B.  Simon  b.  Yochai  opposes  the  view  of  the  majority ;  see  lower  down  on 
Gen.  xxxm,  4,  §  85 ;  see  also  the  difference  of  wording  where  alternative  catch¬ 
words  are  given,  v.  g.,  Bemidbar  Eabba  m,  13,  on  Num.  xxi,  30. 

‘Blau,  MU,  18  j  Ginsburg,  Introd.,  323  ff. ;  Weir,  Hebr.  Text,  67;  Konig, 
EmL,  p.  32 ;  Kittel,  Biblia  Hebraiea  (Leipzig,  1905),  ad  locum. 
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71.  It  is  true  that  in  giving  the  Biblical  passage,  Sifre  reads 
ypy\  and  not  “pyQ'l ;  consequently,  this  document  might  be  sup¬ 
posed  to  place  the  point  on  some  other  letter,  since  its  biblical 
verse  did  not  contain  the  yod,  However,  it  is  most  likely  that 
it  had  in  view  the  commonly  received  text,  in  which  the  yod  was 
found,  and  that  it  left  it  out  precisely  on  account  of  the  view  its 
author  took  of  the  meaning  of  the  Nequdoth. 

The  pointing  of  the  entire  by  8ome  Biblical  mss. 

and  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (2),  is  evidently  a  mistake;  all  the 
more,  since  the  explanations  given  of  the  dots  in  the  last  named 
document  are  the  same  as  those  of  other  Jewish  writings  which 
point  only  the  yod .  The  pointing  of  the  first  yod  by  Aboth  de 
It.  Nathan  (1)  is  also  a  deviation  brought  about  by  the  reading 
according  to  the  view  of  some  medieval  Rabbis,  mentioned 

in  a  preceding  note.1 

From  all  this  we  conclude  that  only  the  second  yod  of 
was  originally  pointed  and  that  the  Negudah  was  intended  to 
stigmatise  it. 


Genesis  XVIII,  9. 

^nxn  run  naioi  •’inttfx  nnur  .*vx  t^x 

72.  Sifre  (cp.  Yalqut,  list,  §  722)  leaves  the  place  unde¬ 
termined  ;  Diqduqe  ha-Te'amim  and  the  Massoretic  list  place  the 
dots  over  V^X  without  specifying  the  exact  letters  that  should  be 
pointed;  Baba  Metsi'a,2  Bereshith  Rabba3  (cp.  Yalqut,  §  82, 
'nox1!),  most  mss.  of  Soferim,4  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1),  Leqach 
Tob  (ad  hewn),6  Sekhel  Tob,6  Bemidbar  Rabba,7  Midr.  ha-Gadol,8 

>P.  60,  n.  6. 

3  87a,  middle. 

3  XLvm,  15  (17) . 

4  vi,  3 ;  cp.  Muller,  87. 

6  Ed.  Buber,  84. 

3  Ed.  Buber,  26. 

1  Rosenfeld,  D*HD1D  nnDEtt,  p.  66,  says  that  according  to  Bemidbar  Kabba, 
only  the  waw  of  vbtf  is  pointed ;  in  all  the  editions  we  have  consulted,  it  is 

“rtlOB  bv  tlpl” 

8  Ed.  Schechter,  col.  273. 
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point  K,  \  1  of  vbtt-  See  also  Eashi1  and  D.  Qimchi.2  Some 
mss.  of  Soferim,3  Aboth  de  E.  Nathan  (2),  and  probably  also 
Leqach  Tob  (list),  have  the  dots  over  iTK.  Finally,  one  ms.  of 
Baba  Metsia  (Vat.  119),4  a  few  mss.  of  Diqduqe  ha-Teamim,5 
and  some  Biblical  mss.,6 7  place  them  over  the  entire 

73.  Instead  of  nBKV  LXX  has  €hrev=  nDtfn.  This  read¬ 

ing  is  probably  correct,  for,  in  the  context,  except  v.  5,  the  verb 
is  generally  in  the  singular ;  this  is  also  the  reading  of  Kenn. 
18,  75,  132.  Besides,  the  one  who  speaks  in  verse  9,  is  the 
same  as  in  verse  10,  and  in  verse  10,  the  verb  is  in  the  singular. 
The  pointed  is  found  in  all  versions ;  it  is,  however,  to  be 
noted  that  the  objective  pronoun  is  very  often  omitted  after  the 
verb  in  similar  passages,  and  in  the  context,  is  generally  not 
expressed,  v .  g.}  xviii,  5,  10,  15,  26,  27,  etc.  It  is,  therefore, 
possible  that  should  have  been  absent  in  some  recensions. 
LXX  has  ehrev  Se  i rpo?  avrov,  and  the  Peshitto  ^r^Jo .  This, 
however,  does  not  necessarily  suppose  the  presence  of  vhti,  for 
instead  of  it  we  might  have  )b.  Though  )b  does  not  occur  in 
the  context,  still,  its  presence  in  some  recensions  might  have  been 
due  to  a  homceoteleuton  with  the  last  syllable  of  in  the 

preceding  verse,  or,  for  a  word  as  common  as  )b,  to  a  mechanical 
and  unconscious  substitution  of  it  for  It  is,  consequently, 

permissible  to  suppose  that  in  some  recensions  the  verse  read 

nBNV  or  possibly  .  .  .  riDfcOl,  while  the  one  from  which  our 
present  textus  reeeptus  has  been  derived  had 

74.  The  explanations  given  of  the  Points  in  the  Jewish 

1  On  Gen.  xvm,  9  and  on  Baba  Metsi’a  87a. 

*  On  Gen.  xvm,  9 ;  ed.  Ginzburg,  p.  47b ;  he  evidently  depends  on  Bashi. 

’Muller,  o.  c.,  87 

4  See  Babbinowicz,  Diqduqe  Soferim,  Part  xrn,  on  Baba  Metsi’a  87a,  p.  260,  n.  \ 

6  Thus  Cod.  Baer  and  Cod.  of  St.  Petersburg,  see  Baer  and  Strack,  p.  46. 

6  See  Konigsberger,  MuTK,  13;  Blau,  Einl.,  118. 

7  On  the  Textual  Criticism  of  this  passage,  see  Bosenmiiller,  Scholia ;,  ad  loc . ; 
Delitzsch,  Gen.,  298 ;  Dillmann,  Gen.,  262 ;  Muller,  Soferim,  87 ;  Strack,  o.  c.f  p. 
69 ;  Gunkel,  o.  c .,  173. 

’Thus  Hupeden,  in  Vogel  o.  c .,  I,  456;  Muller,  Soferim,  87;  Hamburger, 
REdJ,  n,  1216;  Dillmann,  Gen.,  ad  locum;  Kittel,  Bib.  Hebr.,  ad  locum . 
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writings  vary  considerably.1  Sifre  (cp.  Yalqut,  §  722)  repro¬ 
duced  in  Leqach  Tob  (list),  simply  says  that  the  Points  have 
been  placed  <  because  they  (the  angels)  knew  where  she  (Sarah) 
was/  This  testimony  is  also  reproduced  in  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan 
(1)  and  Bemidbar  Rabba,  with  the  addition  i  and  still  asked  for 
her ; '  these  words  not  being  found  in  Sifre  are  not  part  of  the 
primitive  tradition,  and  seem  to  have  been  added  under  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  Baba  Metsia,  to  the  effect  that  one  should  inquire  about 
the  wife  of  one's  host. 

Baba  Metsi'a,  87a  (cp.  Midr.  ha-Gadol,  Rashi,2  and  Qimchi),3 
although  reproducing  the  data  of  Sifre,  does  not  refer  them  to  the 
Nequdoth ,  but  instead,  tells  us  that  N,  \  1  of  are  pointed,  ‘  to 
teach  the  conventional  law  that  one  should  inquire  about  the  wife 
of  one's  host/ 

In  Bereshith  Rabba,  R.  Simeon  b.  Eleazer  bases  a  different 
explanation  on  the  dotted  letters  of  viz.  that  the  angels  asked 
Sarah  where  Abraham  was :  'PK  iC  where  is  he  ? 99  This  is  found 
substantially  in  Leqach  Tob  (ad  locum),  Sekhel  Tob,  Rashi, 
Yalqut,4  D.  Qimchi,  and  also  in  Midr.  ha-Gadol  as  an  alternative 
explanation. 

That  the  Points  were  placed  for  the  reason  given  by  R.  Simeon, 
is  certainly  not  correct ;  if  such  were  the  reason,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  us  from  taking  in  a  word  any  two  or  three  letters  that 
would  give  us  a  desired  meaning  and  pointing  them.  R.  Simeon's 
explanation  is  a  mere  display  of  wit  based  on  letters  pointed  for 
some  other  reason.  Besides,  the  pointing  of  these  three  letters 
in  vhtt  is  certainly  a  mistake ;  for,  neither  as  a  sign  of  a  special 
interpretation,  nor  as  an  indication  of  a  special  spelling,  nor  as  a 
mark  of  their  unexpected  presence,  nor  finally  as  the  expression 
of  a  critical  doubt,  could  the  Points  on  be  justified.  The 
deviation  is  probably  due  to  the  feet  that  originally  the  Points 

1  On  these  explanations,  see  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  175 ;  Muller,  Soferim,  87 ;  Blau, 
MU,  19;  Ginsburg,  Introd.,  324;  Konigsberger,  MuTK,  12  ff. ;  Weir,  Hebr. 
Text ,  p.  57. 

8  Comm,  on  Gen.,  xvm,  9. 

H.  c. 

4  §  82. 
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were  placed  on  notOI,  apparently  with  a  view  to  its  being 
read  )b  These  letters  put  together  in  order  to  be  made 

the  basis  of  a  mnemonic  catchword  gave  ‘  and  where  ? f  This 
would  be  a  good  foundation  for  the  seman  of  Sifre,  which  tells  us 
that  the  Points  have  been  placed  because  the  angels  knew  where 
Sarah  was.  The  immediate  inference  from  this  explanation  is 
that  an  interrogative  particle  ought  to  be  left  out,  since  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  knowledge  of  a  thing,  is  the  uselessness  of 
inquiring  about  it.  This  interrogative  particle  is  found  in  the 
three  letters  W  ‘and  where ? *  Not  indeed  that  the  angels 
actually  did  not  ask,  since  rPtt  follows,  but  simply  to  remind 
the  student  that  the  letters  \  K,  '  should  be  cancelled.  Later  on, 
the  order  of  the  three  letters  was  inverted  for  Haggadic  purposes, 
and  they  were  read  VK  ‘  where  is  he  ? y  This  brought  about  the 
further  result  that  the  three  letters  were  taken  from  the  word 
in  which  they  occur  in  the  above  order  The  Haggadic 

explanations  of  Baba  Metsia  87a — unjustifiable,  as  remarked  by 
the  Tosafist,1  if  K,  \  1,  of  vbti  were  pointed — would  be  sufficiently 
clear  if  we  point  W  ‘  and  where  ?  ’  since  attention  is  drawn  to 
the  question  of  the  angels.  Of  course  Baba  Metsfa,  no  more  than 
the  explanations  of  Bereshith  Rabba,  does  not  hint  at  the  spurious 
character  of  the  dotted  letters ;  nor  does  it  give  the  true  reason 
for  their  being  pointed;  it  is  also  the  adaptation  of  an  after¬ 
thought  to  letters  already  pointed,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that,  like  Sifre,  it  suggests  the  pointing  of  an  interrogative  particle. 
We  must  likewise  call  attention  to  the  words  of  Rashi  on  this 
passage,  viz.  that  dotted  words  can  be  made  the  foundation  only 
of  a  Midrashic  interpretation — here  a  conventional  law.  Strictly 
speaking,  these  letters  are  considered  non-existent  in  a  literal 
interpretation  ; 2  it  is,  however,  very  doubtful  whether  Baba  Metsia 
was  guided  by  such  a  principle. 

75.  Another  way  of  accounting  for  the  deviation  as  to  the 
place  of  the  Nequdoth ,  is  to  suppose,  as  made  possible  from  Textual 

1  On  Baba  Metsia  87a,  catchword  Httb,  where  it  says  that  the  Points 
should  fall  on  rPK,  to  justify  the  explanation  of  the  Gemarah. 

*  On  Baba  Metsi'a,  87a. 
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Criticism,  that  originally  was  entirely  pointed,  but  that  on 
account  of  the  height  of  the  Lamed ,  the  dots  were  not  preserved 
over  that  letter,  as  they  would  have  produced  an  unsightly  appear¬ 
ance.1  This  view  finds  support,  as  said  above,  in  a  few  Biblical 
mss,,  in  a  ms.  of  Baba  Metsi'a,  and  in  some  mss.  of  Diqduqe  ha- 
Te  amim.  However,  the  reason  given  for  the  supposed  deviation 
is  at  best  very  doubtful,  since  we  find  the  Lamed  pointed  twice  in 
Deuter.  xxix,  28.  The  explanations  of  Baba  Metsi'a — apparently 
given  in  the  MS.  which  points  the  entire  vhti — certainly  excludes 
the  pointing  ‘vbti’  still  more  than  the  pointing  The 

adaptation  of  the  catchword  of  Sifre  to  the  pointing  of  the  entire 
word  would  be  far-fetched  and  unnatural,  and  we  refrain  from 
giving  the  various  attempts  we  have  made  in  that  direction.2 
Most  likely,  after  the  confounding  of  W  with  VK,  and  the  point¬ 
ing  of  V^N,  some  scribe  placed  the  dots  over  the  four  letters,  either 
through  mistake,  or  because  he  was  induced  thereto  by  the  absence 
of  in  some  biblical  mss.  Possibly  also,  the  talmudic  teaching 
that  the  angels  did  not  inquire  about  Sarah  except  through  her 
husband  1  vhtf,’  was  not  without  its  effect  in  producing  the  change ; 
especially  at  a  time,  when  apparently  the  true  meaning  of  the 
Nequdoth  had  been  forgotten,  and  when  they  were  made  the  basis 
of  special  exegesis.3  The  pointing  of  does  not  seem,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  original. 

76.  A  third  method  of  placing  the  Nequdoth ,  viz.  iTN,  is 
found  in  Leqach  Tob  (list),  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (2),  and  a  few 
mss.  of  Soferim.  This  pointing  would  furnish  very  good  grounds 
for  the  seman  of  Sifre  and  the  Haggadic  explanations  of  Baba 
Metsi'a,  which,  as  said  above,  suppose  the  pointing  of  an  interro- 

1  Thus  Konigsberger,  MuTKy  13.  Bachya  quoted  by  Konigsberger,  says  that, 
as  the  Lamed-  of  has  already  Zaqeph  Qaton,  there  would  have  been  a  danger 
of  confounding  this  with  the  Nequdah ,  and  so  the  latter  was  not  preserved.  This 
cannot  be  true,  for,  before  the  accents  were  introduced  into  the  text,  Baba  Metsi’a 
and  Bereshith  Rabba  pointed  only  X,  H,  *),  and  in  Ber.  R.  this  tradition  is  already 
referred  to  R.  Simeon  b.  Eleazar  (n  cent). 

2  F.  g.t  since  the  angels  knew  where  Sarah  was,  they  had  no  need  of  asking 
anybody,  and  consequently  did  not  ask  Abraham,  V^K  =  him. 

3  Baba  Metsi’a  87a ;  cp,  Midr,  ha-Gadol,  l  c.,  and  Rabbinowicz,  Diqduqe  Sofer - 
im,  l .  c.,  n.  ttf. 
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gative  particle.  This  is  the  tradition  which  is  accepted  as  original, 
by  Blau 1  and  Ginsburg.2 3  However,  there  is  nothing  in  this  word 
which  would  deserve  special  attention,  unless  indeed  it  be  pro¬ 
nounced  critically  doubtful  or  spurious.  But  although  Sifre  might 
have  motives  of  its  own,  we  see  no  reason  to  say  that  JTX  should 
be  left  out.  It  is  found  in  all  versions,  and  is  required  by  the 
context.  If  with  Blau  and  Ginsburg  we  cancel  PPN,  the  verse 
would  read :  POT  yrWH  7T\XU  vhti  TTBK*I  “  And  they 

said  to  him,  as  to  Sarah  thy  wife,  and  he  (interrupting)  said : 
behold  she  is  in  the  tent.”  This  is  very  unnatural,  and  the 
answer  of  Abraham  undoubtedly  supposes  a  question  to  have  been 
asked.  The  pointing  of  this  word  was  very  likely  due  to  the 
catchword  of  Sifre  itself,  which  supposes  the  cancelling  of  the 
interrogative  particle ;  after  the  original  pointing  of  '•Nl  had  been 
changed  to  the  most  natural  way  to  account  for  it,  was  to 
transfer  the  dots  from  to  rptf. 

On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  us  more  probable  that  originally 
1,  N,  '  of  were  the  letters  pointed,  and  that  the  seman 

of  Sifre  suggests  their  spuriousness. 


Genesis,  XIX,  33. 

rrraan  tom  Kin  nWo  n«  yptttm 

3 :  noipm  roDuo  ym  not*  ntt  rotitm 

77.  Sifre  tells  us  that  n»lp31  is  pointed,  “  HD'lpDl  ^>J?  mp3 ;  ” 
thus  also  Midr.  Yelamdenu,4  “mp3  noipai,”  Sekhel  Tob,  “*p^5 
HDlpm  mp3  ” ,  and  the  Munich  MS.  of  Horayoth ; 6  thus  also 
Rashi,  “  mp3  nT03  HDIpm,” 7  and  H31HD  mono  on  Bereshith 
Rabba,  LI,  8  (10).  That  every  letter  of  HOlpDl  should  be  pointed 

lMU,  19  ft. 

2  Introd. ,  324. 

3  Thus  Mass.  Parva  and  Mass.  Text. 

*  See  Aruch  8.  v.  VO,  and  Yalqut  §  86. 

5  Ed.  Buber,  p.  40. 

6  See  Kabbinowicz,  Diqduqe  Soferim ,  Part  X,  Horayoth,  p.  32. 

7  Comment .  on  Gen .,  xix,  33. 
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is  also  the  tradition  supposed  in  some  Biblical  mss.1  Moreover, 
Norzi  insists  that  only  the  second  waw  of  ntDipai,  and  not  the 
other  letters,  should  be  dotted,  thus  implying  that  opinions 
differed.2 *  Leqach  Tob  (list),  “  HD'^pDl,”  Leqach  Tob  (ad  locum), B 
and  Midr.  Mishle,  leave  the  exact  place  undetermined ;  this  is  also 
the  case  in  the  Massoretic  list  and  in  Diqduqe  ha-Te'amim, 
Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (2)  is  alone  in  pointing  the  two  words 
rV&'l'p'a'l  n'S'D'ttf'D;  this  is  probably  a  mistake  arising  from 
some  such  rubric  as  is  found  in  Leqach  Tob,  “nElpSI  rODUG 
Y^y  "Tipi”  which  was  construed  as  implying  that  the  two  words 
should  be  pointed.  Horayoth  10b,  Soferim,  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan 
{1),  Bemidbar  Rabba,  Zohar,  Baer’s  Diqduqe  ha-Te'amim,  dot 
only  the  second  waw  of  HDlpD'l.4  Nazir  23a,  Bereshith  Rabba,5 
Midr.  ha-Gadol,6  might  all  be  strictly  understood  as  pointing 
the  first  waw  of  flBlpDl*  Whatever  may  be  the  true  tradition, 
there  has  certainly  been,  in  some  of  the  above  authorities,  a 
deviation  from  the  original  place  assigned  to  the  Nequdoth ;  this 
is  the  more  certain  since  all  start  from  the  same  fundamental  idea 
in  giving  the  explanations  of  the  Points. 

78.  The  reading  of  our  present  editions  of  the  Bible  is  supported 
by  Sam.  Pent.,  lxx,  Peshitto,  Vulgate,  Targ.  Onkelos.7  However 
the  dotted  nolpDl  is  written  defective  in  Kenn,  6,  11,  227,  253. 
In  verse  35,  the  same  word  is  written  defective,  although  a  few 
mss.,  and  also  the  Sam.  Pent.,  read  it  plene.  There  is  no  apparent 
reason  why  the  same  word  should  be  spelled  differently  in  the 
two  verses.  Hence,  it  is  quite  natural  that  an  attempt  should 
have  been  made  at  harmonizing  them ;  and  while  some  adopted 
the  reading  of  verse  33,  others  preferred  that  of  verse  35.  On 
this  and  similar  cases,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  principle 

1  Cp.  Micbaelis,  Biblia  Hebr.,  ad  locum;  Blau,  Eird.,  p.  118. 

9  Minchath  Shai,  ad  locum . 

8  Ed.  Buber,  p.  90. 

4Cp.  Minchath  Shot,  and  the  authorities  cited  there ;  D.  Qimchi,  o.  c.,  51a; 

Baal  ha-Turim,  on  Gen.  xnc,  33. 

6  li,  8  (10). 

8  Ed.  Schechter,  coL  297. 

7  See  Delitzsch,  Gen.,  311 ;  Dillmann,  Gen.,  273 ;  Struck,  o.  c.,  p.  64. 
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that,  in  weighing  evidence,  we  should  generally  give  preference 
to  the  defective  orthography  as  against  the  plene  forms ;  for,  to 
write  a  plene,  defective 9  is  a  serious  mistake,  but  not  Vice  versa; 
hence,  when  the  scribe  was  in  doubt  as  to  whether  a  word  should 
be  written  plene  or  defective ,  he  would  naturally  write  it  plane} 
According  to  this  canon,  even  though  only  a  few  MSS,  exhibit  the 
defective  form  of  HDpDl  in  verse  33,  they  should  be  followed ;  in 
any  case,  whether  we  read  HDlpDI  or  HOpm,  there  are  sufficient 
grounds  to  admit  the  existence  of  several  recensions,  some  of 
which  had  it  plene f  others  defective. 

79.  Sifre,  from  which  all  the  other  works  depend  immediately 
or  mediately,  tells  us  that  nt«p:n  is  pointed,  because  Lot  knew 
not  when  his  elder  daughter  lay  down,  but  that  he  knew  when 
she  arose.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  by  placing  the  dots  over 
jWipDIj  the  action  that  it  expresses  is  not  to  be  counted  among 
those  of  which  Lot  was  ignorant,  i.  e.  HElpDl  should  be  left  out. 
Evidently,  the  ignorance  of  Lot  concerning  any  of  the  actions 
mentioned,  was  not  to  be  assumed,  and  would  not  have  been 
thought  of,  had  it  not  been  positively  asserted  by  the  Biblical 
passage ; 2  hence,  to  remind  the  student  that  the  word  representing 
any  of  them  was  spurious,  it  was  sufficient  to  say  that  Lot  was 
conscious  of  that  action.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  found  in 
textual  criticism  any  trace  of  the  absence  of  HElpD*),  but  Sifre 
may  have  had  reasons  of  its  own  to  pronounce  it  interpolated. 
After  all,  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  nD)pD)  of  verse  33,  should 
have  been  introduced  from  verse  35,  through  a  homceoteleuton, 
although  no  trace  of  such  a  recension  has  reached  us.3  To  see 
how  far  exegetical  preoccupations  may  have  helped  to  introduce 
rtDlpm,  or  sanction  its  interpolation,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Blau, 
MU,  p.  14. 

80.  That  the  above  is  the  meaning  of  Sifre  would  seem  clear, 

1  Cp.  Menachoth  29b,  with  the  remarks  of  Ginsburg,  Introd .,  156  f. 

aSee  the  remark  of  St.  Jerome  above,  p.  4,  n.  6 ;  cp.  Sekhel  Tob,  ed.  Buber, 
p.  40,  after  Ber.  Kabba,  lx,  9  (11). 

8 That  is  annulled  by  the  Points  is  also  the  opinion  of  Kashi  (on  Gen. 

xix,  33),  and  of  the  Tosafist  (on  Nazir  23a,  catchword  Httb).  The  words  of  the 
Tosafist  have  been  wrongly  inserted  into  some  of  the  editions  of  Kashi. 
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were  it  not  for  the  fact  that,  while  the  idea  of  its  catchword  has 
been  generally  preserved  in  the  Jewish  writings,  many  of  them 
explicitly  place  the  Nequdah  only  on  the  second  waw  of  nolpDl, 
and  others,  perhaps  on  the  first.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  possible 
that  Sifre  and  the  other  documents  which  tell  us  that  there  are 
Points  over  noipDl,  simply  call  attention  to  the  pointed  word, 
without  specifying  the  exact  letters  over  which  they  should  be 
placed.  Although  such  a  supposition  is  possible  in  itself,  still 
the  catchword  of  Sifre  could  hardly  be  justified  in  that  hypo¬ 
thesis  : 1  for,  neither  as  real  exegesis,  nor  as  italics,  nor  as  express¬ 
ing  a  critical  doubt  could  the  explanation,  ( because  when  she 
arose  he  knew/  be  derived  from  the  presence  or  absence  of  the 
single  letter  ‘warn.’  It  seems,  therefore,  beyond  all  prudent  doubt 
that  Sifre  implies  the  condemnation  of  the  entire  HDIpSV  This 
word,  however, — a  remark  that  applies  also  to  prttfl,  Num.  in, 
39,  as  found  in  Bemidbar  Eabba,  and  to  jnwjn,  Num.  xxix,  15, 
— may  have  been  one  of  the  cases  referred  to  by  Rabbi,2 3  in  which 
a  point  (above  (?))  on  the  beginning  or  first  letter  1  fiv'chft,’  was 
enough  to  annul  the  entire  word.  By  pointing  the  conjunction  waw, 
is  placed  out  of  the  context  and  could  easily  be  recognized  as 
spurious.  Accordingly,  while  some  pointed  every  letter,  c  nbipSi/ 
others  were  satisfied  with  placing  the  dot  over  the  conjunctive 
waw  alone,  c  flD^pDi/  and  as  the  palseographical  effect  was  the  same, 
the  seman  was  also  the  same.  As  remarked  above,  some  of  the 
Jewish  sources  can  be  understood  in  that  way.  A  confusion  could 
easily  have  arisen  between  the  two  waw s,  and  the  point  could  have 
been  transferred  from  the  first  to  the  second;  and  this  all  the 
more,  since  there  were  mss.  in  which  HO'lpDI  was  written  defec¬ 
tive.  Starting  from  a  rubric  similar  to  that  found  in  Nazir  23a, 
“noipm  by  ~np:>”  =  nmpnl,  some  writings  understood  it  as, 
‘  naipattf  V1!  by  ;  ’  and  in  this  latter  form,  it  has  come  down 
to  us  in  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1)  and  Soferim. 

1  The  least  objectionable  explanation  would  be  to  suppose  that  HfolpSI  written 
without  the  waw ,  would  have  been  marked  ‘  "1DH  *,  which  for  mnemonic  purposes 
was  referred  to  ;  thus  it  would  give  the  impression  that  the  ignorance  of 

Lot  was  not  complete  and  consequently  that  he  knew. 

3  Jer.  Pesachim,  ix,  2. 
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Possibly  also,  the  rubric  was  simply  ‘vby’  'pj  which 

became  €  '1  by 7  "Dpi  Later  on,  the  waw  was  construed  as  a  con¬ 
struct  state  determined  by  HDlpD,  as  above,  ‘nD'lpIl  '1  by  Tpl* 
This  was  made  clearer  still  by  the  insertion  of  the  relative 
81.  As  Sifre  is  the  starting  point  for  all  the  other  explanations 
and  haggadic  amplifications,  we  have  dwelt  purposely  on  its  words. 
It  would  be  useless  to  insist  on  the  other  testimonies,  for  they 
have  no  relation  to  the  meaning  of  the  Nequdoth ,  although  they 
were  occasioned  by  the  misapprehension  of  the  "  JJT  HE'lpD')  ”  of 
Sifre.  They  try  to  account  for  the  knowledge  of  Lot  with  regard 
to  the  nD'lp^l  (thus,  v.  g.  Midrash  Yelamdenu ;  Sekhel  Tob  after 
Bereshith  Rabba),1 2  or  to  show  that,  on  account  of  his  know¬ 
ing  when  the  elder  daughter  arose,  Lot  was  responsible  for  his 
incest  with  the  second  daughter  (Nazir  23a,  reproduced  in  Arukh, 
s.  v.  Horayoth  10b,  Midr.  ha-Gadol,3  cp.  Leqach  Tob,  ad 
locum ,  and  L.  Qimchi).4  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (2),  enlarging  on 
this  last  idea,  concludes  that  since  Lot  was  conscious  when  his 
elder  daughter  arose,  he  must  have  been  conscious  both  of  the 
rODUD  and  HDlpDI  in  the  case  of  his  second  daughter.  Midr. 
Mishle  gives  the  explanations  of  Sifre,  but  says  that  the  ntDlpDl 
intended  here  is  the  one  found  in  verse  35  in  the  case  of  the 
second  daughter.  This  departure  from  Sifre,  although  the  Rab¬ 
binical  proverb,  ‘  iTVOy  mTtf  iTVOy  ’  is  added,  seems  to  be  due 
to  the  desire  of  sheltering  Lot,  by  protracting  his  ignorance  as 
long  as  possible. 

1  Perhaps  the  deviation  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  the  rubric  gave  the 
number  of  the  Points  “  '1”  =  six  points;  this  became  'Tlp3  Cp.  M. 

P.  on  Deut.  xxix,  28,  in  some  mss.  ;  see  also  Ba'al  ha-Turim  basing  his  explan¬ 
ations  on  the  numerical  value  of  '1.  Again  the  dotted  word  may  have  been 
marked  with  only  one  sign  as  in  Leqach  Tob  (list),  Massoretic  list,  Diqduqe  ha- 
Te'amim ;  later  on,  only  the  letter  waw,  over  which  the  sign  fell  was  considered  as 
pointed.  Finally,  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  one  further  suggestion,  viz.,  that, 
as  non  is  used  to  mark  the  absence  of  a  word  as  well  as  of  a  letter,  TOlpD^  may 
have  been  accompanied  with  the  rubric  rfnnN  HDH  1  missing  in  other 

copies.1  As  non  is  the  technical  term  to  designate  a  defective  reading,  it  was 
understood  to  mean  “  is  written  defective  in  other  copies/ * 

8  Li.,  9(11). 

8  Ed.  Schechter,  coL  297. 

4 Comm.,  51a. 
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In  many  of  these  writings,  the  original  meaning  of  the  Negudotk 
seems  to  have  been  forgotten,  and  although  the  idea  of  Sifre  is 
mechanically  preserved,  there  are  joined  to  it  purely  Midrashic 
speculations,  often  borrowed  from  documents  in  which  they  were 
not  connected  with  the  points  at  all. 

There  can  therefore  be  but  little  doubt  that  originally  the  entire 
noipSl  was  pointed,  and  that  the  Nequdolh  was  intended  to 
cancel  it.1 


Genesis,  XXXIII,  4. 

2 :  m»i  inpuAi  mttia  by  b&)  lnparm  intnp^>  wy  p'l 

82.  On  this  verse  most  of  the  sources  explicitly  state,  or 
clearly  suppose,  that  inpti^l  is  entirely  pointed;  thus  Bereshith 
Rabba,3  and  after  it,  Shir  ha-Shirim  Rabba,4  Sekhel  Tob,5  D. 
Qimchi,6  and  Yalqut ; 7  thus  also  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1  and  2), 
Soferim,8  Baer’s  edit,  of  Diqduqe  ha-Teamim,9  Leqach  Tob  (ad 
focum),10  Midr.  Tanchuma,11  Midr.  ha-Gadol.13  Others  simply 
say  that  inpttPl  is  pointed,  the  obvious  meaning  of  which  is  that 
the  entire  word  is  pointed;  thus  Sifre,  Bemidbar  Rabba,  Midr. 
Mishle ; 13  cp.  Rashi,14  Ibn  Ezra,16  Ba  al  ha-Turim.16  This  is  also 

I  It  is  not  clear  whether  or  not  the  seman  of  Sifre  implies  also  the  condemnation 

of  of  verse  35 ;  cp.  Blau  and  Ginsburg,  11.  cc. ;  this  is  of  secondary 

importance  for  us,  as  we  treat  only  of  the  ‘  meaning  ’  of  the  Nequdoth. 

*See  the  various  editions ;  cp.  besides,  Norzi,  Minckaih  Shai ,  ad  locum ;  Micha- 
elis,  Biblia ;  Baer,  Genesis,  etc. 

8lxxvhi,  3  (12). 

4  vn,  8 ;  see  the  omission  in  its  reproduction  of  Bereshith  Babba,  Appendix,  ad 
locum. 

6  Ed.  Buber,  178. 

3 Comm.,  ed.  Ginzburg,  74b. 

7  §133. 

8Cp.  Muller,  Soferim,  88. 

9  Baer  and  Strack,  1.  c. 

19  Ed.  Buber,  171. 

II  Ed.  Frankf.  a.  O.  12c. 

19  Ed.  Schechter,  col.  516. 

19  Ed.  Buber,  p.  100. 

14  On  Gen.  xxxiii,  4. 

18  On  Gen.  xxxiii,  4,  in  Mass.  Bible,  Venice,  1617. 

“25 id. 
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the  tradition  preserved  in  the  Chinese  mss.  spoken  of  above,1  as 
well  as  in  the  note  found  in  some  Greek  mss.  on  this  passage : 

TO,  KCLT €<P  (  \rj(7 6V  aVTOV  07T€p  6<Jt\v  'J^fipCLio'Tl  OV€(TO'd/C7]y  iv  TTCLVtX 

fE/3 pal/ca  BifiXfo  7T€pt€<rriKTai,  /c.  t.  X.2  To  this  unanimous  con¬ 
sent,  Leqach  Tob  (list),3  “in'pm,”  and  Diqduqe  ha-Teamim,4 
“  form  no  exception. 

83*  With  regard  to  the  verse  under  consideration,5  all  MSS., 
Sam.  Pent.,  Peshitto,  Vulg.,  Targ.  Onkelos,  Targ.  Ps.- Jonathan, 
and  Targ.  Jerus.,  agree  with  the  Massoretic  text.  In  the  Greek 
version  there  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion.  AE  read :  “  fcai 
rrpoaeBpapev  aav  eh  avvavrycnv  avr<p}  /cal  ireptkaficov  avrov 
ej>i\r}crev  /cal  irpoaerrecrev  eirl  r ov  rpayrfXov  avrov  *  /cal  e/cXavaav 
ap^orepoi;” 6  thus  also,  with  slight  variations,  Lucian,7  Com- 
plutensian  edit.,  codic.  mtyz  and  others,  Oaten.  Nicephori.8 

The  editio  Romana,  as  well  as  Holmes  and  Lagarde,9  have  “  /cal 
TTpocreSpapev  eH aav  ....  /cal  rrepiXaficov  avrov  rrpoaerreaev  eirl 
rov  rpd%r)\ov  avrov  /cal  Karecjy^Xrjaev  avrov  •  /cal  e/cXavaav  aptfyo- 
repoi”  thus  agreeing  with  our  Massoretic  text.  The  editio  Aldina 
reads :  /cal  t repiXaficov  avrov  e^tXijcev  /cal  rTpoadirecrev  errl  rov 
rpa^rfXov  avrov  /cal  /care(f>CX7)(7ev  avrov  •  tcaX  e/cXavaav  dp <f>6repotP 
This  is  also  found  in  cod.  Sarravianus  (G.  Holmes,  iv),  but 
with  the  obelus  before  i<f>{Xr}<rev :  “  — e<f>(\7)<re v,  /caX  .  ...” 10 
The  obelus  is  also  preserved  in  Grabe’s  edit.,  which  besides, 
prints  ‘  /cal  /caretyXrjaev  ’  in  smaller  characters.11 

From  what  precedes  it  is  clear  that  the  variations  are  due  to 
Origen's  Hexapla.  The  ancient  reading  of  lxx  was  the  one 
found  in  AE  etc.,  as  above.  Origen’s  revised  text,  in  order  to 

1  See  p.  20,  n.  1. 

2  Field,  Hexapla ,  ad  locum ,  n.  6. 

8  Ed.  Padua,  l.  c. 

4  Venice  Bible,  1517,  l.  c. 

6 On  the  Textual  Criticism  of  this  passage,  see  Delitzsch,  Gen.,  407  ;  Dillmann, 
Gen.,  359;  Ball,  Gen. ,  91. 

6  See  Swete,  0.  T.  in  Greek ,  ad  locum. 

7  Lagarde,  Pentat.  Or.,  ad  locum. 

8  Lagarde,  Genesis,  134  ;  Holmes,  Velus  Test.  Graec .,  ad  locum. 

9  Lagarde  and  Holmes,  ll.  cc. 

10  Holmes  and  Lagarde,  ll.  cc. 

11  Holmes,  L  c. 
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harmonize  the  Greek  with  the  Hebrew,  read:  “teal  rrepCXa^cov 
avrov — i(j)L\r}cr€V  teal:  wpoaeireaev  iirl  rov  TpdxrjXov  avrov  ^  fccu 
KaT€(f>L\7]aev  avrov:  xal  efcXavcrav  afjufrorepoc  (see  Cod.  Sarravi- 
anus).  Later  on,  some  scribes  reproduced  the  Origenian  text,  with¬ 
out  the  critical  signs,  and  this  is  the  text  of  the  editio  Aldina ,  etc. 
The  editio  JRomana  left  out  the  obelized  words  and  thus  came  into 
harmony  with  Hebrew.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  old 
Greek  version  had  ‘  7repiXa/3<0v  i^CXTjaev/  and  this  is  further 
borne  out  by  the  Sahidic  Coptic  version.1  The  Bohairic  omits 
7 T€pl\a/3(OV.2 

84.  There  must  have  been  consequently  at  least  two  Hebrew 

recensions  on  this  verse,  one  of  which  had  ’inpU/,|l  inpDITl,  from 
which  lxx  was  made;  and  the  other  *)X\  lnpDFPl  as  is  found 
in  the  Massoretic  text.  The  reading  suggested  by  lxx  is  more 
natural,  and  is  accepted  by  Bacher3  and  Ball.4  The  two  ideas 
‘ to  embrace  and  kiss  *  occur  together  in  Gen.  xxix,  13  (Cp.  xlviii, 
10),  whereas  we  never  find  the  order  ( to  fall  on  the  neck,  kiss, 
and  cry.?  5  The  reading  bv  seems  to  have 

originated  from  the  combination  of  two  expressions,  viz.  ‘  to  kiss 
and  cry*  (Gen.  xxix,  11,  xlv,  15;  cp.  1,  1)  and  Ho  fall  on  the 
neck  and  cry*  (Gen.  xlv,  14;  xlvi,  29);  hence,  ‘to  fall  on  the 
neck,  kiss,  and  cry.’ 

We  may  further  inquire  whether  IHptiH  was  transferred  from 
a  supposedly  original  place  after  inp^ITl,  or  simply  interpolated. 
While  admitting  that  mpum  is  more  natural  after  inp^rV'l,  we 
cannot  but  wonder  at  the  unexpected  presence  of  so  many  marks 
of  friendship.  Would  it  be  too  rash  a  conjecture  to  say  that 
)r\pm  is  spurious,  and  has  been  interpolated  after  the  manner 
referred  to  above  ?  Later  on,  some  scribe  noticing  the  unnatural 
place  of  inpun  1,  migbt  have  transferred  it  to  a  less  objectionable 
and  not  unparallelled  place  after  inpDrp'l. 

85.  Coming  now  to  the  explanation  of  the  Nequdoth  in  the 

1  Ed.  Ciasca,  Sacrorum  Bibliorum  Fragmenta  Copto-Sahidica,  p.  33. 

2  Ed.  Lagarde,  Pent  Koptisch,  ad  locum . 

3  Quoted  in  Blau,  MU,  23,  n.  1. 

4  Genesis,  ad  locum ,  and  p.  91. 

6  Still,  see  Luke,  xv,  20. 
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Jewish  writings/  we  must  first  take  into  account  the  data  of  Sifre. 
It  tells  us  that  inpttPl  has  been  pointed,  *  because  Esau  did  not 
kiss  him  (Jacob)  with  his  whole  heart/  2  This  catchword  cannot 
be  exegetical,  for  the  sincerity  of  any  of  the  actions  of  Esau  might 
have  alike  been  questioned,  and  consequently  the  word  represent¬ 
ing  that  action  might  have  been  pointed.  If  inpttm  alone  is 
pointed,  there  must  have  been  some  special  reason,  which  did  not 
exist  for  the  others.  According  to  Sifre,  if  the  dots  had  not  been 
placed  on  this  word,  we  should  conclude  that  Esau  had  kissed 
Jacob  sincerely ;  but  their  presence  so  affects  lnpUTI,  that  we  are 
led  to  think  the  contrary.  Therefore  Rabbi  Simon  b.  Yochai,3 
who  thinks  that  Esau  kissed  Jacob  sincerely,  does  not  give  an 
alternative  explanation  of  the  points,  but  denies  their  very  right 
to  existence. 4 

86.  Sifre  seems  to  lay  special  stress  on  the  idea  of  sincerity, 
since  it  is  the  sincerity  of  the  kiss  and  not  its  existence,  that  is 
questioned;5  consequently,  though  is  really  one  of  the 

actions  of  Esau,  we  must  deal  with  it  in  such  a  way,  as  to  make 
it  appear  as  an  insincere  mark  of  affection.  If  such  be  really  the 
meaning  of  Sifre,  we  see  but  one  way  of  justifying  this  explana¬ 
tion.  In  our  Massoretic  editions,  the  order  of  the  actions  of  Esau 
is  unexpected  both  idiomatically,  since  we  never  find  the  sequel 
‘  to  embrace,  fall  on  the  neck,  kiss,  and  cry/  and  naturally,  for, i  to 
kiss/  should  precede  and  not  follow  the  c  falling  on  the  neck/ 
The  place  assigned  here  to  lnpttW  seems  to  lay  special  emphasis 


1  See  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  176  ;  Muller,  Soferim,  88  ;  Blau,  MU}  22  2. ;  Konigs- 
berger,  MuTK ,  16  ff.  ;  Ginsburg,  Introd .,  325;  Weir,  Hebr.  Text ,  58;  cp. 
Bacher,  Ag.  d.  Tanny  n,  116. 

8 This  testimony  is  reproduced  in  Bemidbar  Babba,  l.  c.;  Leqach  Tob  (list), 
and  Yalqut  §  722. 

8  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1  and  2),  Bereshith  Rabba,  etc.,  have  Simon  b.  Eleazar. 

4  Bereshith  Rabba  seems  to  have  understood  the  words  of  R.  Simeon  as  the  true 

explanations  of  the  Points,  for  the  Neqvdoth  are  made  to  teach  that  the  kiss  was 
sincere  ;  in  Yalqut,  Bereshith  Rabba  is  corrected,  and  made  to  agree  with  Sifre, 
“"OV  bDD  but  this  correction  is  not  critically  correct,  cp.  above,  §  58. 

Leqach  Tob  (list)  and  Rashi  (Comm,  on  Genesis,  xxxiii,  4) ,  also  understand  the 
words  of  R.  Simeon,  as  an  alternative  explanation  of  the  Points. 

5  This  idea  of  sincerity  is  insisted  upon  by  most  of  the  later  Jewish  writings. 
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on  it ;  after  Esau  had  fallen  on  the  neck  of  Jacob,  we  would 
expect  him  to  cry,  but  not  to  kiss  him.  It  would  seem,  therefore, 
that  Esau  must  have  had  a  special  and  deliberate  intention  to 
kiss  Jacob  at  that  moment;  and  inpttH  in  that  place  has  all  the 
characteristics  of  a  real  act  of  love.  This  is  at  the  basis  of  the 
view  of  R,  Simon,  who  objects  to  the  pointing  of  this  word.  The 
other  actions  of  Esau  coming  in  their  regular  order  were  con¬ 
sidered  as  mere  formalities,  and  might  be  co-existent  with  feelings 
of  enmity ;  hence,  R.  Simon  says  that  in  the  beginning  Esau  was 
hostile  to  Jacob,  but  at  that  moment  his  dispositions  changed  and 
he  kissed  him  sincerely.  The  majority,  by  reading  a  text  where 
) npttffl  came  after  inpSITl,  as  in  the  Septuagint,  did  away  with  the 
emphasis  which  is  laid  on  it  in  the  Massoretic  text,  and  at  the 
same  time,  made  possible  the  explanation  that  Esau  did  not  kiss 
Jacob  sincerely.  This  explanation,  taking  into  account  the  place 
of  a  word  as  a  foundation  for  interpretation,  is  generally  foreign 
to  Sifre,  but  as  has  been  remarked,  the  passage  of  Sifre  is  probably 
only  a  list  of  mnemonic  formulas,  and  in  such  a  system,  the  above 
method  has  nothing  to  surprise  us. 

87.  The  subsequent  Jewish  writings  soon  misunderstood  the 
meaning  of  Sifre,  enlarged  upon  the  idea  of  sincerity,  and  adapted 
to  the  Points  still  further  Haggadic  interpretations.  Apparently 
starting  from  the  words  of  R.  Simeon,  viz.  that  Esau  was  hostile 
to  Jacob  before  he  kissed  him,  some  say,  with  a  play  on  the 
words,  that  he  did  not  come  to  kiss  him  ‘  )pw& ?  but  to  bite  him 
‘  9  and  further  add  that  the  neck  of  Jacob  was  turned  into 

marble,  that  Esau  cried  on  account  of  his  teeth  and  Jacob  on 
account  of  his  neck ;  see  Bereshith  Rabba,  reproduced  in  Leqach 
Tob  (ad  locum),  Shir  ha-Shirim,  Sekhel  Tob,  D.  Qimchi,  Yalqut ; 
see  also  Midr.  Tanchuma,  and  after  it,  Midr.  ha-Gadol  with  still 
more  additions.  This  idea  is  also  at  the  basis  of  the  rendering 
given  by  Targum  Jon.  and  Targ.  Jer.,  for,  although  they  trans¬ 
late  <  he  kissed  him/  they  inconsistently  add  that  Esau  cried  on 
account  of  his  teeth  and  Jacob  on  account  of  his  neck.1  As  is 
self-evident,  these  speculations  and  the  still  more  foreign  data 

1  Compare  the  Origenian  note  referred  to  above,  p.  4,  n.  6. 
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of  Midr.  Mishle  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  meaning  of  the 
Nequdoth,1 

SS.  In  what  precedes,  we  have  assumed  that  the  idea  of 
sincerity  was  the  one  brought  into  prominence  by  Sifre,  but  we 
are  not  entirely  satisfied  that  it  is  so.  After  all,  what  Sifre  has  in 
view  might  not  be  the  idea  of  the  sincerity  of  the  kiss,  but  its 
existence.  This  is  the  view  taken  by  Blau,  who  claims  that  the 
words  bn  after  ipiw  in  the  catchword  of  Sifre  are  an 
addition  not  found  in  the  early  tradition.2  The  latter,  however,  is 
doubtful,  as  these  words  are  found  in  the  second  half  of  the 
catchword,  and  their  presence  there  does  not  seem  to  be  objection¬ 
able.  Although  we  consider  these  two  words  genuine,  still  the 
emphasis  may  not  be  laid  on  them ;  they  may  have  been  added 
simply  in  order  to  help  the  memory  in  remembering  the  main  idea 
better,  and  may  be  but  an  echo  of  the  scholastic  discussion  that 
took  place  on  that  verse.3  Everything  in  the  antecedents  of  Esau 
tended  to  show  that  he  would  not  befriend  Jacob,  but  on  the 
contrary  would  be  hostile  to  him.  Of  all  the  actions  of  Esau 
mentioned  in  this  passage,  there  is  but  one  which  from  its  very 
nature  is  an  act  of  love,  viz.  in  puni ;  the  others,  as  we  find  in  the 
explanations  of  this  verse  by  the  Midrash,  could  have  taken  place 
for  different  motives.  In  view  of  this  fact,  would  it  not  be 
enough  to  assert  that  the  kiss  is  said  by  Sifre  to  lack  an  essential 
quality,  viz.  sincerity,  in  order  to  convey  to  the  memory  of  the 
student,  that  Esau  did  not  kiss  Jacob  at  all?  This  would  also 
sufficiently  explain  the  answer  of  the  minority,  viz.  that  although 
Esau  was  hostile  to  Jacob,  still  his  dispositions  changed  and  he 
kissed  him  sincerely,  i,  e,  although  Esau  was  not  expected  to  have 
the  feelings  implied  in  inpitro,  still,  etc. ;  hence  the  genuineness  of 
lnpun  is  vindicated.  The  absence  of  inpum  or  at  least  its  critical 
doubtfiilness,  would  go  far  to  explain  how  it  became  possible  to 
substitute  for  pttO.  On  this,  see  especially  Pirqe  de  It.  Eliezer, 
Ch.  37  towards  the  end :  “  lrouni  fr&K  inpttPl  into  ip  Yin  ” 

1  See  Buber,  Midr.  Mishle ,  p.  100,  n.  23. 

2  MU,  23. 

3  That  there  was  a  discussion  on  this  passage,  is  evident  from  Sifre  itself,  where 
two  opinions  are  recorded. 
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The  fact  that  later  Jewish  writings  have  insisted  on  the  sincerity 
of  Esau’s  kiss  could  hardly  be  made  an  objection  against  this 
view,  as  they  may  have  built  their  opinion  on  an  expression 
merely  intended  by  Sifre  as  an  incidental  remark. 

In  any  case,  we  can  conclude  with  great  probability  that  the 
Points  were  intended  to  cancel  inptiW ;  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
even  if  inpUW  were  not  in  its  proper  place,  the  Points  would  not 
necessarily  indicate  a  transposition  as  such ;  they  simply  stigma^ 
tize  the  word  as  it  stands ;  whether  it  had  to  be  inserted  elsewhere, 
must  be  judged  on  different  grounds. 


Genesis  XXXVII,  12. 

1 :  tDito  DiTQK  h«  mjn*?  vrtK 

89.  If  we  except  Sifre,  which,  after  quoting  the  Biblical 

verse,  has  the  vague  expression,  “  '"Api,”  aQd  the  Oxford  MS. 

of  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (l)1 2  which  points  the  Ayin  of  T)) jrh  — 
a  mistake  arising  probably  from  the  fact  that  some  read  the  Bibli¬ 
cal  verse  DIX*^  instead  of  nijn^ — all  the  other  Jewish 
sources  explicitly  state  that  nx  is  pointed.  Thus,  Bereshith 
Rabba,3  (Cp.  D.  Qimchi4 5  and  Yalqut6)  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan 
(1  and  2),  Soferim,  Midr.  Mishle,  Leqach  Tob  (list,  n'X,  and 
ad  locum6)  Sekhel  Tob,7  Diqduqe  ha-Teamim,  Bemidbar  Rabba, 
Midr.  ha-Gadol ; 8  thus  also  Rashi.9 

90.  The  pointed  nx,  particle  of  direction,  is  of  such  a  nature 
that  it  can  be  rendered  only  in  the  other  Semitic  languages.  It  is 

1  Thus  various  editions ;  cp.  Norzi,  Minchath  Shai ;  Michaelis,  Biblia ;  Baer, 
Genesis ;  Ginsburg,  etc. 

2  Schechter,  p.  100,  n.  24. 

3lxxxiv,  13  (12). 

4 Comm.,  p.  79a. 

5  §§141  and  722. 

6  Ed.  Buber,  p.  188. 

7  Ed.  Buber,  p.  217. 

8  Ed.  Schechter,  col.  561. 

9  Comm,  ad  locum ,  in  Venice  Bible,  1617. 
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found  in  the  Sam.  Pent.,  and  the  corresponding  sign  is  also  found 
in  the  Targum  Onkelos,  but  it  is  omitted  in  the  Peshitto,  where 
the  Hebrew  nx  is  generally  rendered  by  1  ,  and  seldom  by 
fcw.1  The  absence  of  the  particle  in  Syriac  makes  it  probable 
that  the  text  from  which  it  was  translated  had  not  the  nx ;  for, 
its  presence  in  the  original  would  have  been  a  strong  inducement 
for  the  Syriac  translator  to  put  it  also  in  the  Syriac  text ;  all  the 
more,  since  it  is  quite  customary  to  use  it  in  similar  cases.  How¬ 
ever,  nx  in  this  passage  is  according  to  Hebrew  usage,  which 
generally  admits  of  the  particle  before  the  accusative  when  it  is 
determined.2  Probably  it  was  left  out  in  some  recensions  to  pre¬ 
vent  misapprehension  of  the  sense,  and  possible  confusion  with 
xxxvii,  2,  where  nx  occurs  with  a  different  meaning.3 

91.  Sifre  gives  as  reason  for  the  Points  on  this  passage,4  that 
the  brothers  of  Joseph  ‘  went  to  Sechem  only  to  feed  themselves/ 
as  against  the  Biblical  verse  which  says  that  they  went  to  feed 
their  father's  flocks.  Some,  like  Sekhel  Tob,  see  in  this  the 
application  of  the  haggadic  rule  of  Nachum  of  Gimzo,  ‘^m/ 
and  say  that  they  (Joseph's  brothers)  went  to  feed  with,  nx,  the 
flocks.  This  is  altogether  arbitrary,  and  foreign  to  the  idea  of 
Sifre ;  many  other  words  could,  and  apparently  should,  have  been 
pointed,  had  the  Points  been  designed  to  call  attention  to  a  special 
exegetical  interpretation  of  the  so-called  superfluous  words.  The 
catchword  of  Sifre  leads  us  to  infer  that  if  there  had  been  no 
points  on  this  passage  we  would  conclude  that  the  Patriarchs 
went  to  feed  the  flocks  of  their  father,  but  that  on  account  of  the 
Nequdoth,  they  went  to  feed  only  themselves.  Arguing  on  these 
lines  Blau 5  and  Ginsburg  6  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  whole 
clause  OTOX  )XSJ  nx  should  be  left  out,  for,  then  and  only  then, 
is  it  possible  to  say  that  they  did  not  go  to  feed  their  father's 

1See  Duval,  Qrammaire  Syriaque ,  p.  325;  Noldeke,  Syrische  Grammaiik  (2d. 
edit.),  p.  218  ff. 

2  See  Gesenius-Kautzsch,  Hebr.  Gramm.,  §  117. 

8  See  Muller,  Soferim ,  88. 

4  On  this  passage  see  Buxtorf,  Tibeinas,  177 ;  Muller,  Soferim ,  88 ;  Blau,  MU, 
23  f.;  Ginsburg,  Inlrod .,  325  ;  Konigsberger,  MuTK,  18 ;  Weir,  Hebr .  Text,  59. 

>MU,  Lc. 

*Introd .,  I .  c. 
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flocks  but  themselves,  L  e.  should  be  left  without  an  object, 

and  then  it  can  mean  ‘ to  feed’  (themselves);  cp.  Is.,  v,  17 ;  xi, 
7 ;  lxv,  25,  etc.  The  cancelling  of  this  clause  would  make  this 
verse  parallel  with  verses  13  and  16.  In  that  case,  the  Nequdoth 
should  be  placed  not  only  on  nN  but  also  on  DrTQK  ]KJS.  This 
is  in  itself  possible  and  may  have  been  the  reading  of  some 
recensions ;  moreover,  as  Sifre  does  not  give  the  exact  place  of 
the  Nequdoth ,  it  leaves  us  free  to  point  also  DiTOK  )K2*,  if  this  is 
necessitated  by  its  catchword.  However,  there  is  such  a  perfect 
agreement  between  the  various  Jewish  documents  with  regard 
to  the  pointing  of  DK  alone,  that  it  creates  a  very  strong  pre¬ 
sumption  in  favor  of  this  tradition.  In  our  present  text 
DiTOK  is  necessarily  the  object  of  nijrfc,  on  account  of  the  connec¬ 
tive  particle  DN ;  by  suppressing  UK  we  make  possible  a  different 
construction,  viz.  DfTOK  .nijrfr  0^1  ‘they  went  to 

feed  (themselves),  while  their  father's  flocks  were  in  Sechem.' 1 
We  do  not  mean  that  even  after  the  suppression  of  nK,  it  would 
be  correct  to  translate  the  verse  in  that  way,  but  such  a  rendering 
might  be  enough  to  remind  the  student  that  ntf  was  spurious. 
It  seems  therefore  preferable  to  accept  the  universal  Jewish 
tradition, — in  this  case  seemingly  original, — according  to  which 
only  ntf  is  to  be  pointed  and,  as  shown  by  Sifre,  cancelled. 

92.  The  seman  of  Sifre  has  been  accurately  preserved  in 
Bereshith  Babba  and  Leqach  Tob  (list).  It  is  also  found,  but 
with  paraphrastic  additions,  in  Leqach  Tob  (ad  locum),  Sekhel  Tob, 
and  Midr.  ha-Gadol ;  see  also  D.  Qimchi,  explaining  Bereshith 
Babba.2  The  clause  ptfj?  n#  mjn^  disappears  entirely  in  Aboth 
de  B.  Nathan  (2),  and  is  replaced  by  'Ul  *p  'HJ  [0W2D]  nBiO. 
The  seman  of  Sifre  is  also  modified  in  Aboth  de  B.  Nathan  (1), 
reproduced  in  Bemidbar  Babba ;  for,  although  it  says  that  Jacob's 
sons  did  not  go  to  feed  his  flocks,  still  it  omits  the  clause  that 
‘  they  were  feeding  themselves,'  and  instead,  gives  mrw^l  hvtfo 
ninerrtl.8  Accordingly,  the  opposition  is  no  longer  between 

1See  the  Comm,  on  Rashi,  T0W,  quoted  in  Konigsberger,  p.  19,  n.  1. 

c. 

3  It  is  evident  that  the  author  of  that  recension  has  misunderstood  “  p21>  nil? "lb,” 
and  replaced  it  by  what  he  considered  to  be  its  equivalent. 
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feeding  the  flocks  (the  verse  without  the  points)  and  €  feeding 
themselves *  (the  verse  with  the  points),  but  between  feeding  the 
flocks  and  eating,  etc.,  which  would  rather  suggest  the  doubtful 
character,  not  of  n«  or  crTOK  nx,  but  of  T\yH?  itself. 
The  deviation  of  Ab.  de  R.  Nathan  (1)  is  also  found  in  Midr. 
Mishle,  with  the  further  amplifications,  introduced  apparently  to 
safeguard  the  honor  of  the  Patriarchs,  that  ‘  since,  while  they  went 
to  eat  and  drink,  they  secured  (through  Joseph)  nourishment  for 
the  world,  how  much  more  would  they  have  done  so,  if  they  had 
gone  to  the  teaching  of  the  Torah.*  All  this  passage  of  Midr. 
Mishle  has  been  substantially  incorporated  into  Cod.  Baer  of 
Diqduqe  ha-TVamim.1  It  is  noteworthy  however,  that  the  main 
idea  of  Sifre,  that  the  brothers  of  Joseph  were  not  feeding  the 
flocks  of  their  father,  has  been  preserved  in  all  the  subsequent 
traditional  literature,  and  underlies  all  the  additions  and  changes. 


Num.  Ill,  39. 

nirv>  'D  by  jirftrt  rw»  npo  "raw  an^n  nipo  bi 
tnwjn  cm  nfotn  unn  po  tdj 

93.  Most  Jewish  writings  correspond  to  the  Massoretic  tra¬ 
dition  :  Bekhoroth  4a,  Soferim,  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1  and  2), 
Leqach  Tob  (ad  locum),3  Midr.  Mishle,  Baer’s  Diqduqe  ha- 
Te  amim  j 4  cp.  Rashi,5  Albo,6  Misrachi.7  Bemidbar  Rabba  and  a 
M8.  of  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1)  8  point  only  the  waw  of  piiKi ;  this 
is  probably  a  mistake  arising  from  the  abbreviated  rubric  of  Sifre, 
. . . .  Cr»D  'by  "npj  [pnl'Ki  = . . . .  tibw  by  mp3  pnto  but  i'ki  ; 

or,  as  said  above,  the  mistake  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  a  point 


*See  Baer  and  Strack,  o.  c p.  46. 

1  See  various  editions. 

5 Ed.  Padua,  Levit.  Num.,  p.  168. 

4  Baer  and  Strack,  p.  46. 

5  Comm,  on  Num.  hi,  39. 

6Sefer  Jqqarim ,  m,  22  (end),  transl.  Schlessinger,  p.  323. 

7  Quoted  in  Norzi,  Minchath  Shai,  ad  locum . 

8  Schechter,  p.  100,  n.  25. 
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on  the  first  letter  was  considered  by  some  as  sufficiently  affecting 
the  entire  word.1  Sifre,  as  usual,  leaves  the  place  undetermined ; 
Leqach  Tob  (list)  Diqduqe  ha-Te'amim,  Massoretic  list,  place  the 
dots  over  p'nfcfl,  but  are  silent  as  to  whether  every  letter  of  the 
word  should  be  pointed. 

94.  The  Sam.  Pent,  and  version,  the  Peshitto,  as  well  as 
Kennic.  1,  193,  226,  439,  610,  612,  624  and  de  Rossi  47,  and 
first  hand  2,  185,  omit  the  pointed  pTtttt.  Judging  from  the 
context,  the  omission  of  pfUfl  is  in  conformity  with  verses  5, 
11,  14,  16,  40,  42,  44.  Moses  alone  receives  the  command  to 
number  the  sons  of  Levi,  14  and  15,  and  this  he  alone  seems  to 
have  done,  16.  Hence,  pnKl  is  certainly  suspicious  and  is  pro¬ 
nounced  interpolated  by  many  scholars.2  Its  introduction  can  be 
accounted  for  from  the  fact  that,  according  to  other  passages 
(Num.  iv,  34,  37,  41,  etc.),  Aaron  actually  took  part  in  the 
numbering.  Probably  some  scribe  introduced  pftttt  in  the 
margin  to  remind  the  reader  of  that  fact,  and  from  there  it 
passed  into  the  text  proper ;  the  mistake  was  all  the  more  likely 
to  be  made,  since  Moses  and  Aaron  are  so  often  mentioned 
together.  Be  this  as  it  may,  there  are  clear  traces  of  various 
recensions  in  some  of  which  pnfrtt  was  not  to  be  found. 

95.  Sifre  tells  us  that  the  presence  of  the  Nequdoth  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  “  yODH  p  pHK  rPH  tih”  ;3  that  pan  means  f  the 
numbering/  in  the  active  sense,  and  not €  the  numbered/  is  made 
evident  from  the  catchword  of  Sifre  which  implies  that  if  pTUfl 
had  not  been  pointed  Aaron  would  have  been  pon  p ;  this,  in  the 
Biblical  verse  to  which  Sifre  refers,  can  be  true  only  of  the  action 
of  numbering  and  not  of  being  numbered.  Accordingly,  Aaron 
should  not  be  associated  with  Moses  in  this  passage,  and  hence 
pHfcfl  should  be  left  out.  This  explanation  is  preserved  in  Aboth 

1  See  above,  §  80. 

2  On  the  Text  Criticism,  see  Houbigant,  Notae  Criticae ,  p.  153 ;  Vogel,  Lud, 
Cappelli  Criticae  Sacra ,  i,  457  ;  Strack,  Bucher  Genesis  . .  .  Num.,  378  ;  Baentsch, 
Ex.  Lev,  Num.,  p.  460. 

3  On  the  Jewish  explanations,  see  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  p.  177 ;  Muller,  Soferim, 
88;  Blau,  MU,  9  ff.;  Konigsberger,  MuTK \  20;  Ginsburg,  Inirod. ,  328 ;  Weir, 
Hebr,  Text ,  59. 
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de  R.  Nathan  (1),  Midr.  Mishle,  Leqach  Tob  (list),  and,  with 
the  variations  mentioned,  in  Bemidbar  Rabba.1  Leqach  Tob 
(ad  locum )  gives  a  variant  for  the  meaning  of  the  Points : 

p  'nnK  ibj?  Fptasj  prim  rni?  ruya*?  nanon  n^nn  “iduto 

This  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  Massoretic  note  marking  a 
peculiarity  of  the  Biblical  verse,  but  it  may  be  an  echo  of  some 
former  tradition  according  to  which  prttfl  would  have  been 
introduced  on  the  strength  of  iv,  34,  etc.  Bekhoroth  4a  reads : 

*  *  •  ♦  prw  by  Tip:)  msh  m  yptA  *6  pa  inixn  nm  xhw  pnm 

pD  UlttO  nv I  ;  it  therefore  understands  pn  in  the  sense 
that  Aaron  was  not  among  the  numbered,  and  this  is  the 
meaning  put  on  this  Talmudic  passage  by  Rashi2  and  the 
Tosafist;3  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (2)  follows  the  same  tradition, 
“rrfttZD  DDJ?  pHK  rrniz/  The  rendering  that  Aaron  was 

not  among  the  numbered  Levites,  is  evidently  a  further  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  rubric  of  Sifre,  “pan  ]D  pHK  HVI  and 

shows  that  already  at  the  time  of  the  Talmud,  the  true  purpose 
of  the  Points  had  been  somewhat  confused.  If  pHKl  had  been 
pointed  because  Aaron  was  not  among  the  numbered,  we  do  not 
see  why  pnfcfl  of  verse  iii,  39,  should  have  been  chosen,  rather 
than  the  same  word  in  iii,  38.  The  doubtful  character  of  pHKl 
was  not,  however,  without  some  influence  on  the  explanation  that 
Aaron  was  not  one  of  the  numbered. 

It  is  consequently  beyond  doubt  that  pHK  1  had  been  declared 
at  least  critically  doubtful,  and  that,  as  a  consequence,  dots  were 
placed  over  every  letter  of  the  word ;  although,  as  an  equivalent, 
some  may  have  been  satisfied  in  pointing  only  the  conjunctive 
waw ,  ‘pnaV 


1  Blau  reads  Bemidbar  Rabba  p  *inX  Xbtt?  by,  which  would  refer  to 
the  numbered ;  this  is  found  in  the  Venice  edition,  1545.  The  difference  comes 
from  the  abbreviation  "X  which  is  actually  found  in  the  Amsterd.  editions  of 
1641  and  1725. 

a  On  Bekhoroth  4a ;  see  also  Comm,  on  Num.  iii,  39. 

8  On  Bechoroth  4a,  catchword  pilKI. 
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Num.  IX,  10. 

K&tt  rr»rp  td  unx  ^tnur»  'a  ^  nm 

npnn  •pna  ik 

07 .  The  Massoretic  text  has  the  Nequdah  on  the  He  of  Hpm. 
This  is  also  the  place  assigned  to  it  by  Sifre  (cp.  Yalqut,  §  722), 
M.  Pesachim,  ix,  2  (cp.  Arukh,  s .  v.  npj),  Jer.  Pesachim,  ix,  2, 
Tosefta  Pesachim,  vm,  3,  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (l),2  Soferim, 
Leqach  Tob  (list  and  ad  locum),3  Diqduqe  ha-Tefamim,  Rashi,4 
Ba'al  ha-Turim.6  Zohar6  and  Midr.  Mishle  leave  the  place 
undetermined,  while  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (2)  and  some  mss.7 
point  every  letter  of  npm.  Finally,  Bemidbar  Rabba  and  the 
Oxford  ms.  of  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan 8  (1)  point  the  Cheth  of  npfrl ; 
the  pointing  of  the  Cheth  is  evidently  a  mistake  arising  from  the 
similarity  and  confusion  between  the  two  letters  n  and  !"l;  all 
the  more,  since  the  explanation  given  here  for  the  Nequdoth , 
whatever  be  its  import,  is  found  in  many  of  the  other  writings 
which  point  the  He. 

97 .  The  dotted  npm  is  found  in  the  Peshitto,  Targ.  Onkelos, 
and  in  the  Sam.  Pentateuch,  which  last  however  reads  it  plene 
as  do  also  some  Hebrew  mss.9  The  lxx  translates  this  word  by 
the  adverb  iv  68$  fiatcpav  instead  of  the  adjective  iv  68$  fiatcpa. 
The  adverb  fiatcpav  (Vulg.  procnl )  tends  to  show  that  the 
translators  did  not  take  npm  as  an  adjective  attributive  to 
but  as  a  part  of  the  predicate.  If  the  dotted  npm  had  been 

‘See  various  editions  Norzi,  Minchath  Shai ;  Michaelis;  Ginsburg,  Kittel,  etc. 

2  See  however  Norzi,  Minchath  Shai ,  ad  locum . 

3  Ed.  Padua,  p.  194. 

*0n  M.  Pesachim,  ix,  2  (93b). 

6  In  Venice  Bible,  1617,  ad  locum . 

6  Quoted  in  Minchath  Shai,  ad  locum ,  and  in  Buxtorf’s  Tiberias,  p.  180. 

7  See  Michaelis,  Biblia,  ad  locum . 

8  See  Schechter,  p.  100,  n.  26. 

9  On  the  Text.  Criticism  of  the  passage,  see  Strack,  Qen . Num .  394; 

Baentsch,  Num.  494. 
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written  with  lie,  no  such  confusion  could  have  taken  place. 
Besides,  "pi,  though  epicene,  is  usually  masculine,  and  so  we 
would  expect  pm  rather  than  npm.  It  may  be  supposed  that 
the  one  who  wrote  npm  “JTt  had  vaguely  in  mind  the  expression 
npm  pN  (Deut.  xxix,  21 ;  Jos.  ix,  6,  9,  etc.).  The  He  was 
therefore  absent  in  some  recensions,  and  this  is  further  borne  out 
by  the  Targ.  of  Ps.-Jon.,  «  NO*?!?  ITTIN2  pmm  *V1D  IN,” 
in  which  case  they  must  have  read  pm  "pfO  IN  • .  •  WN  con¬ 
strued  as  pm  IN  •  . .  ttON. 

98.  In  order  to  understand  the  explanations  which  are  given 
of  the  point  on  this  passage,1  we  must  remember  that,  whatever 
may  have  been  the  reasons  for  the  extension,  all  the  Rabbis  were 
agreed,  that  apart  from  the  two  classes  of  men  expresslly  men¬ 
tioned  who  had  to  postpone  the  celebration  of  the  Passover,  there 
were  others  hinted  at  in  this  verse,  v.  g.,  those  who  were  physi¬ 
cally  prevented  or  were  morally  defiled.2  With  regard  to  the 
distance  that  was  to  be  considered  as  npPHj  some  took  the  distance 
to  Modaim — 15  miles — as  a  norm/  while  others,  among  whom 
are  E.  Eliezer,  and  E.  Juda,  limited  it  to  the  threshold  of  the 
sanctuary.4  These  two  Eabbis  based  their  view  on  the  prescrip¬ 
tion  for  the  eating  of  tithes  (Deut.  xiv,  23-25).  In  this  latter 
case  it  is  said  that  the  Israelites  should  eat  the  tithes  only  in  the 
place  ,  chosen  by  God,  i.  e.  Jerusalem  and  any  one  who  was  too 
far  away  (kept  away)  from  Jerusalem,  had  to  fulfil  the  prescription 
given  in  Deut.  xiv,  25.  In  like  manner  (Deut.  xvi,  6),  for 
celebrating  the  Passover  the  sanctuary  was  the  proper  place,  and 
hence  any  place  outside  of  it,  if  the  man  was  kept  away,  was 
considered  sufficient  distance.  Apparently  the  idea  of  remoteness 
does  not  refer  to  the  distance,  which  may  not  be  Hprn,  but  to  the 

lOn  the  Jewish  explanations  of  the  Points,  see  Buxtorf,  Tiberias ,  177  ;  Geiger, 
Urschrift,  185 ;  Lesestucke ,  86  ff.  ;  Muller,  Soferim,  88 ;  Blau,  MU,  25  f.  ;  Konigs- 
berger,  MuTKy  20  ;  Ginsburg,  Introd .,  322  ;  Weir,  Heb.  Text ,  60, 

*M.  Pesachim,  ix,  1;  Jer.  Pesachim,  ix,  1;  Pesachim,  93a;  Tosefta  Pes., 
vm,  1.  Note  besides  the  Paseq  line  in  the  Massoretic  Text,  between  Kfeti  and 

vzb. 

8  M,  Pesachim,  ix,  2  ;  Pesachim,  93b ;  Neubauer,  Geographic  du  Talmud ,  p,  99. 

4  M.  Pes.,  ix,  2 ;  Sifre,  §  69,  p.  18a  (cp.  Leqach  Tob,  ed.  Padua, 

p.  194)  ;  Jer.  Pesachim,  ix,  2 ;  Pesachim,  94b  (end). 
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man,  who,  for  some  reason,  such  as  defilement,  is  prevented  from 
entering  the  sanctuary ;  however,  it  was  said  by  R.  Abai 1  that  the 
law  of  the  npm  did  not  apply  to  the  unclean  but  to  the 
clean.  In  fact  R.  Eliezer  seems  to  have  read  his  text  just  like 
the  lxx  and  Targ.  Jonathan ;  besides,  he  seems  to  have  given  as 
translation  1  distant  on  a  journey  ’  and  not  *  on  a  distant  journey.* 
According  to  R.  Jose  the  Nequdah  on  the  He  has  precisely  for 
effect  to  bring  about  the  possibility  of  such  an  interpretation; 
this  is  equivalent  to  the  condemnation  of  the  He  in  npm.2 
Consequently,  the  Gemarah  explains  the  point  by  saying  that 
He  is  pointed  because  it  is  the  man,  not  the  journey,  that  is  afar 
off:  “  npvn  “p"l  pm  pim  tm#,”  i.  e.,  although  he  be  near,  still 
he  is  kept  away,  ‘  pim/  by  his  state  of  defilement.3  This  is  the 
view  of  Rashi  also.4  Sifre  has  no  other  meaning  than  the  above : 
it  tells  us  that  He  is  pointed,  because,  although  the  distance  be 
short,  if  the  man  is  defiled  he  should  not  offer  the  Passover  with 
the  others ;  i.  e.,  if  he  is  defiled  the  distance  matters  little,  for 
he  himself  is  morally  remote,  and  cannot  celebrate  the  Passover, 
pm  ^mo  =  ‘pm  pm  ;  thus  according  to  Sifre  the  He  has 
to  be  condemned. 

99.  The  catchword  of  Sifre  has  been  preserved  in  Leqach 
Tob  (list)  and  Bemidbar  Rabba.  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1)  and 
Midr.  Mishle  reproduce  the  explanations  of  R.  Jose,  but  with  the 
variations,  “  •  .  •  npim  NITTI  ”  instead  of  “ODD  K1? 
'1)1  ’'Nil  npimiy.  Aboth  de  E,.  Nathan  (2),  as  said  above, 
points  the  entire  n'p'l'n'*!  and  departs  still  more  from  the 
explanations  of  Sifre  on  which  it  apparently  depends.  Its  testi¬ 
mony,  though  explainable  by  the  cancelling  of  the  He}  would 
rather  perhaps  suggest  the  removal  of  the  entire  word  npim  ; 

“ronp  vbv  Tpjn  ’Km  npim  nvnp  npim  “p“D  ik” 

This  method  of  placing  the  points  may  have  arisen  from  the  false 

Pesachim,  94b. 

2M.  Pesachim  ix,  2;  Jer.  Pesachim  ix,  2;  Tosefta  Pesachim  vm,  3.  See 
Moses  b.  Nachman  in  Norzi,  Minckath  Shai,  ad  locum . 

3  Jer.  Pesachim  ix,  2  (end). 

*  Kashi,  Comm,  on  Num.  ix,  10 ;  Baal  ha-Turim  simply  says  that  the  He  is 
annulled  by  the  Point. 
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reconstruction  of  some  such  rubric  as  "llpj  'n  ‘five  points,’ 
instead  of  ‘  He  is  pointed  ’ ;  this  is  all  the  more  probable  since 
it  reads  npim  plene,  i.  e.,  with  five  letters.  It  may  also  have 
been  based  on  some  mss.  in  which,  in  conformity  with  v.  13  of 
the  same  chapter,  npim  was  not  to  be  found ;  probably,  however, 
this  pointing  of  every  letter  is  purely  a  mistake,  and  in  any  case, 
neither  the  place  of  the  Nequdoth  nor  their  explanations  correspond 
accurately  to  the  original  tradition. 

100.  This,  we  think,  after  Geiger1  and  Friedmann,2  is  the 
correct  understanding  of  Sifre ;  Blau,3  however,  takes  a  different 
view.  He  supposes  a  reading  npm  “p'D'l,  instead  of  the  present 
npm  *p-Q  IX,  and  argues  as  follows :  if  we  accept  the  reading 
"p'D'l,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a  danger  of  making  the  waw 
conjunctive,  instead  of  disjunctive,4  in  which  case  the  text  would 
read:  “he  who  is  defiled  and  at  the  same  time  is  on  a  long 
journey,”  etc.  Now  Sifre  says  that  even  he  who  is  on  a  short 
journey  but  is  defiled  should  not  offer  the  Passover ;  this  accord¬ 
ing  to  Blau  is  to  remind  the  reader  that  instead  of  the  1  ( and  ’ 
we  should  read  IX  4  or.’ 

101.  Against  this  view,  there  is  the  explicit  mention  by  Sifre 

itself  of  the  He  as  the  pointed  letter.5  Besides,  if  Sifre  had 
intended  to  insist  on  the  two  classes  of  men  who  should  postpone 
the  Passover,  viz.,  XVDf?  XDta  and  npm  "p"D,  we  should  natur¬ 
ally  expect  Sifre  to  tell  us  XDta  Xini  romp  *p"D  I^DX  and 

not  simply  X»t2  X1H,6  unless — as  Blau  actually  does — we  throw 
suspicion  on  the  IVEnb  of  the  Biblical  verse ;  but  this  would  be 
of  little  service,  for  Sifre  certainly  read  it  in  its  recension. 
Finally,  the  reference  to  the  words  of  Rabbi,7  “  pXltf  ’’D  bv  *jX 

1  Urschrifiy  etc.,  185  f. 

2  Sifre,  p.  18a,  n.  8. 

iMUf  26.  See  also  Ginsburg,  Introd .,  322. 

4  That  the  waw  is  sometimes  equivalent  to  IX,  is  seen  from  other  passages,  such 
as  Exod.  xxi,  15,  17 ;  IK.  xviii,  27,  etc. 

5  See  however  the  repetition  of  this  seman  at  the  end  of  the  list,  where  we  read 
simply  Vto 

6 Compare  Sifre,  §  69  (beginning). 

7  Blau,  MUy  27.  See  above,  §  59. 
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. HPIK  mipi  DW,”  does  not  warrant  the  infer¬ 
ence  that  on  this  passage  the  point  was  placed  on  the  first  letter 
of  some  word,  viz.,  "pTDl.  Blau  is  right  in  understanding 
in  the  sense  of  ‘in  the  beginning/  instead  of  < above/  but  the 
saying  of  Rabbi,  being  opposed  to  a  general  statement,  has  itself 
all  the  characteristics  of  a  universal  rule.  Moreover,  the  rule  of 
Rabbi,  if  applied  to  the  supposed  in  this  passage,  would 

entail  the  condemnation  of  the  entire  word,  since — at  least  for 
real  exegesis — it  is  pronounced  non-existent,  but  this  position, 
we  think,  could  not  be  maintained. 

Let  us  then  conclude  that  originally  only  the  He  of  tlpTT)  was 
pointed,  and  that  the  point  is  devised  to  cancel  it,  thus  making  it 
agree  with  recensions  in  which  this  letter  was  not  to  be  found.1 2 


Num.  XXI,  30. 

nDj  ny  D'wn  pn  ny  prwn  ,"dk  o-mi 

2 :  iOTB  ny  nttw 

102.  Soferim,  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1),  Bemidbar  Rabba, 
Baer's  Diqduqe  ha-Teamim,  correspond  to  the  Massoretic  tra¬ 
dition  with  regard  to  the  place  of  the  points.  The  Oxford  ms. 
of  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (l)3  points  the  Daleth  of  fcOTD  "iy ; 
and  Yalqut  —  although  reproducing  Sifre — probably  dots  the 
Daleth  of  n£0  *iy ; 4  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (2)  places  the  dots  over 
0'vtt>'yi,  but  its  explanations  probably  refer  to  *iy  ;  Leqach 

Tob  (list)  reads  Y IPX;  Sifre  and  Midr.  Mishle  leave  the  place 
undetermined.  Midr.  Mishle  in  quoting  the  Biblical  passage  has 
only  nDtt  ny  O'wy),  thereby  implying  that  the  points  fall  some¬ 
where  on  one  of  these  words.  Some  apparently  pointed  the 

1  The  testimony  of  Zohar,  which  probably  attributes  to  the  Points  the  value  of 
our  Italics,  is  therefore  opposed  to  the  older  Jewish  sources. 

2  Thus  the  various  editions ;  cp.  Norzi,  Michaelis,  Ginsburg,  Kittel,  etc. 

3Schechter,  p.  101,  n.  27. 

4  §  722  ;  thus  in  some  editions  as  v.  g.t  that  of  Frankf.  a.  M.  (1687)  and  that  of 
Zolkiew  (1858) .  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  quoting  the  Biblical  passage,  Yalqut 
has  only  1  nEO  “li?  In  other  editions,  the  place  of  the  Points  is  left  unde¬ 

termined,  and  the  reference  is  f  HD3  HP  D*WV 
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entire  nitfK,  for  Norzi  insists  that  only  the  Besh  should  have 
the  Nequdah / 

103.  The  passage  has  greatly  suffered  and  there  are  no  two 

versions  that  agree  on  it.1 2  However,  it  would  be  beyond  our 
purpose  to  enter  into  a  full  discussion  of  this  verse ;  almost  every 
word  offers  a  new  difficulty,  from  a  critical  as  well  as  from  an 
exegetical  point  of  view.  Let  it  be  noted  simply  that  the  Sam. 
Pent,  and  lxx  read  UW  instead  of  the  dotted  and  this  is 

also  the  reading  of  Baba  Bathra  78b-79a.3 4 *  There  were  besides, 
several  recensions  with  regard  to  frGTD  'ly,  which  is  read  'D  hv> 
by  Sam.  Pent.,  lxx,  Targ.  Onkelos,  as  well  as  by  Kennic.  193 
(first  hand),  345.  The  word  DW3),  pointed  by  Aboth  de  R. 
Nathan  (2),  seems  to  be  critically  correct,  though  its  translation 
has  occasioned  a  different  rendering  in  lxx,  viz.  at  y  waive?. 
Kennicott  4  omits  "iy  before  nDl. 

104.  In  the  Jewish  testimonies  on  this  passage,  we  have 
several  divergent  accounts  of  the  Nequdoth /  Sifre  informs  us 
that  there  are  points  because  ‘further  it  was  also  thus/  It  is 
clear,  therefore,  that  the  limit  set  to  the  ravages  of  the  victorious 
Amorites  should  be  either  extended  or  entirely  left  aside.  To  this 
effect,  we  might  suppress  “iy  before  HD1  and  read  nD2 

6  we  have  laid  waste  Nopliach  which/  etc.  As  the  Biblical  verse 
would  not  say  any  longer  that  the  devastation  stopped  at  Nophach, 
we  would  be  at  liberty  to  assert  with  Sifre  that  ‘  further,  it  was 
also  thus/6  This  would  correspond  accurately  enough  to  the 
words  of  Sifre,  but  nBD  "1JJ  is  found  in  almost  all  mss.,  in 
the  Sam.  Pent.,  and  is  supposed  by  lxx  “  ere ”  as  well  as  by  the 
Peshitto  it  is  besides  very  doubtful  whether  any 

of  the  ancient  Jewish  writings  would  support  the  supposedly 

1  Minchath  Skat ,  ad  locum  ;  thus  also  Meiri,  in  Blau,  MU,  28,  and  Lonzano,  Or 
Torah,  19  b. 

8  On  the  Text.  Criticism  of  the  verse,  see  Strack,  Gen . Nuvu,  p.  429; 

Baentsch,  Num.,  587 ;  Paterson,  Num. ,  ad  locum. 

5  Cp.  Yalqut,  §  765,  and  also  Num.  xxi,  28. 

4  On  these  explanations,  see  Buxtorf,  Tiberias ,  178 ;  Geiger,  Urschn/t ,  257 ; 
Muller,  Soferim ,  89;  Blau,  MU,  28  ff.;  Konigsberger,  MuTK,  21  f.;  Ginsburg, 

Introd .,  326 ;  Weir,  Hebr.  Text,  61. 

6  See  Blau,  MU,  29  ;  however,  see  also  p.  34. 
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original  place  of  the  dots  over  nDJ  "iy.  See,  however,  Midr. 
Mishle,  and  Yalqut  in  some  editions. 

105*  On  account  of  the  prevalent  tradition  that  the  Resh 
of  is  the  letter  pointed,  we  must  investigate  whether  the 
catchword  of  Sifre  can  be  accounted  for  in  that  hypothesis.  By 
cancelling  the  Resh  of  we  may  translate  the  verse,  ‘  we  laid 
waste  as  far  as  Nophach,  fire  has  been  as  far  as  Medeba/ 
According  to  our  present  Massoretic  text,  the  ravage  was  carried 
on  only  as  far  as  Nophach,  but  did  not  reach  Mcdeba,  since 
Medeba  is  given  simply  to  determine  the  limits  of  the  territory 
of  Nophach ;  it  is  therefore  evident  that  we  extend  the  sphere  of 
the  Amorite  conquest  by  reading  iOTD  “iy  UW;  consequently, 
we  can  also  say  with  Sifre  ‘  that  further  it  was  also  thus/  As  the 
suppression  of  Resh  in  has  good  support  in  Textual  Criti¬ 
cism,  and  accounts  as  well  as  the  first  view  for  the  catchword  of 
Sifre,  it  seems  to  us  useless  to  make  any  other  supposition.  How 
the  place  of  the  Nequdah  was  occasionally  changed,  and  the 
Dakth  of  'TO  “iy  pointed,  is  easily  understood  if  we  pay  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  similarity  between  the  two  letters  Resh  and  Daleth; 
the  substitution  was  made  easier  from  the  fact  that  some  recen¬ 
sions  read  frGTD  by  instead  of  frOTO  *iy ;  and  further,  some 
transferred  the  points  from  'TO  *iy  to  n£)J  “iy  (?).  Whatever 
may  be  said  of  the  supposed  reading  fcOTD  by,  it  is  beyond 
doubt  that  the  catchword  of  Sifre  cannot  be  justified  if  we 
point  'TO  ly ;  as  long  as  we  accept  TI/K,  whether  we  read 
by  or  TD  "1  y,  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  destruction  was 
carried  further  than  is  indicated  in  the  present  Massoretic  text. 
The  pointing  of  *"iy,  although  not  primitive,  may  have  given  rise 
to  other  explanations,  as  is  apparently  the  case  in  Aboth  de  R. 
Nathan  (2) ;  this  document  tells  us  that  tnioi  is  pointed  because 
they  did  not  carry  on  this  destruction  as  far  as  Medeba.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  reads  the  Biblical  verse  tfDTO  by,  and  says  that 
without  the  Nequdoth  we  should  infer  that  they  had  smitten  as 
far  as  “  *iy  ”  Medeba,  it  is  very  likely  that  it  intends  to  call 
attention  to  the  difference  of  readings  between  'TO  1  y  and 
TO  by.  Possibly,  however,  this  explanation  is  purely  exegetical, 
laying  emphasis  on  the  translation  of  O'lMl,  as  ‘  and  the  women  } 
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instead  of  ‘  we  laid  waste ;  ’  if  so,  the  place  assigned  to  the  points 
would  not  have  been  the  result  of  a  mistake,  but  the  effect  of  a 
deliberate  judgment.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  this  explanation 
is  a  deviation,  and  in  no  way  represents  the  original  tradition 
preserved  in  Sifre. 

100.  Aboth  de  E.  Nathan  (1)  has  an  account  of  the 
Nequdoth  different  from  that  of  Sifre.  It  says  “  T)pj 

2“myH»n  ,annn  mown  nnnrw  nrh  ntwow  w'n 

This,  if  not  directly  suggestive  of  the  function  of  the  Nequdoth 
in  cancelling  the  Resh  of  is  at  least  the  Haggadic  explana¬ 
tion  of  a  text  in  which  the  Resh  was  not  to  be  found.  Apparently 
it  translates  by  ‘  and  the  women/  and  as  a  corresponding 

term  UW  by  ‘  men  ;  * 1  thus  we  may  read  :  ‘  Heshbon  has  perished 
unto  Dibon,  women  as  far  as  Nophach,  men  as  far  as  Medeba ; y 
hence  the  further  explanation  that  they  destroyed  the  popula¬ 
tions — i.  e.y  and  — but  not  the  provinces.2  Bemidbar 

Eabba,  in  an  alternative  catchword,  probably  intended  to  repro¬ 
duce  this  passage  of  Aboth  de  E.  Nathan ;  but  it  displaced  the 
negative  particles,  making  the  explanation  just  the  reverse  of 
that  of  Aboth  de  E.  Nathan,  m»lKPI  ’Dnn n  shut 
rWID  Still,  it  is  not  impossible  that  some  Eabbi,  while 

preserving  the  terms  of  Aboth  de  E.  Nathan,  wished  to  give 
an  explanation  more  in  conformity  with  the  traditional  one. 
Apparently  he  translates  tt/tf  by  ‘  fire  ’  “  ttfK ”  (cp.  Baba  Bathra 
78b,  79a);  then  by  further  translating  CPtf/y  as  c  we  laid  waste/ 
it  could  be  said  that  they  did  not  destroy  the  populations — as 
there  is  no  question  of  women  and  men — but  that  the  provinces 
had  undergone  devastation.  It  is  clear  therefore  that  both  in  the 
seman  of  Sifre,  as  well  as  in  the  explanations  of  Aboth  de  E. 

10n  the  =  ET'N,  see  Blau,  MU,  29  ;  Ginsburg,  Introd .,  1.  c .  It  is  found  on 
the  Mesa  stone,  11.  13,  20,  25,  and  in  the  Siloam  Inscr.,  11.  2,  4. 

2  Blau,  MU,  29.  Whether  or  not  should  still  be  construed  as  a  relative,  is 
of  secondary  importance  for  us  ;  Sifre  did  not  understand  it  as  such.  Op.  Diestel, 
Die  Nota  relationis  in  Hebr.f  quoted  by  Konigsberger,  MuTK ,  21,  n.  2  ;  Hommel, 
in  ZDMG,  xxxn,  708  ff.  See,  besides,  the  reconstruction  of  Hiller  after  the 
suppression  of  the  Resh  of  u  KH53  'IV  ”,  quoted  in  Bosenmiiller, 

Scholia ,  ad  locum,  and  Konigsberger,  MuTK,  21,  n,  2.  This,  however,  would 
not  justify  the  seman  of  Sifre,  as  the  sense  would  remain  the  same. 
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Nathan  and  Bemidbar  Rabba,  we  have  a  clear  indication  or 
supposition  that  the  Resh  of  is  spurious  and  should  be 
cancelled. 

107.  When  we  examine  the  explanation  of  Midr.  Mishle,  the 
idea  of  which  is  preserved  in  Midr.  ha-Gadol,1  viz.,  that  the 
Amorites  allowed  a  portion  to  escape,  we  cannot  help  seeing  in  it 
a  special  interpretation  of,  or  an  equivalent  to,  the  words  of  Aboth 
de  R.  Nathan  (1),  ‘  that  they  destroyed  the  populations  but  not 
the  provinces/  Perhaps,  however,  it  has  in  view  the  translation 
of  by  6 women 9  and  UW  by  ‘men/  Then,  it  could  be  said 

that  women  perished  as  far  as  Nophach  and  men  as  far  as  Medeba ; 
hence,  we  could  conclude  that  the  Amorites  spared  men,  as  far  as 
Nophach,  and  women,  as  far  as  Medeba,  i.  e.,  that  they  allowed  a 
portion  to  escape. 


Ncjm.  XXIX,  15. 

108.  The  Massoretic  text  enumerates  the  several  victims  to 
be  offered  during  the  solemnities  of  the  feast  of  Tabernacles,  and 
mentions  the  quantity  of  flour  to  be  used  for  each  :  p^wy  p'TOJJ) 
D’ttQD  ~wy  "ran  Thus  also,  Sam.  Pent.,  lxx, 

Vulg.,  Targ.  Onkelos ;  but  Peshitto  has  =  ‘’iDK  p^ltyjJl ; 

one  is  omitted  in  Kenn.  193,  199.  In  the  context,  this 

same  expression  occurs  in  xxviii,  13 ;  in  xxviii,  21  (the  first  puiq? 
is  omitted  in  Kenn.  140,  and  Peshitto  reads  r**  J-jo^co^o  ); 
in  xxviii,  29  (one  is  omitted  in  Kenn.  184,  and  Peshitto 

reads  as  in  v.  21) ;  in  xxix,  10  (but  Kenn.  9,  109,  to  which 
Peshitto  corresponds,  read  "inx  pWJtt).  Hence,  there  existed  some 
uncertainty  in  the  use  of  these  p^WJJ.  In  any  case,  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  on  this  passage  there  were  recensions  in  which 
one  of  them  was  dropped.  As  pnwy  is  not  reduplicated  in  xxix, 
4,  though  Sam.  Pent.,  lxx,  Kenn.  177  have  two,  it  is  very  likely 
that  some  scribe  followed  the  analogy  of  that  verse,  and  put  only 
one  pnwj?  in  xxix,  15,  while  others  followed  the  analogy  of  the 
passages  mentioned  above.2  In  the  context,  there  is  but  one 

1  See  Schechter,  Ab.  de  It.  Nathan  (1),  p.  101,  n.  27. 

2  See  Strack,  o.  c.,  455  ;  Baentsch,  o.  c.,  ad  locum  ;  Paterson,  o.  c.}  ad  locum. 
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passage  in  which  p*“jtf/y  is  not  reduplicated ;  it  is  probable  that 
owing  to  the  process  of  harmonization  another  J'ntyy  has  been  intro¬ 
duced  into  verse  15,  while,  as  shown  by  Peshitto,  there  should 
have  been  only  one. 

109.  Even  in  the  recensions  that  had  the  two  p^iyy  in  verse 
15,  there  were  several  traditions  with  regard  to  the  conjunctive 
waw.  In  the  parallel  passages  mentioned  above,  there  is  doubt 
on  that  point.  On  Num.  xxviii,  21,  the  waw  is  omitted  by 
Hebrew,  Targ.  Onkelos,  and  lxx ;  but  it  is  given  by  Sam.  Pent., 
Peshitto,  Vulg.,  and  some  Hebr.  mss.1  The  conjunctive  waw  is 
also  omitted  in  xxviii,  29,  by  Hebr.,  lxx,  Vulg.  ;  but  it  is  found 
in  Sam.  Pent.,  Peshitto,  Kenn.  17.  de  Rossi,  1,  549.  Hebr.,  lxx, 
and  Vulg.,  leave  out  the  waw  in  xxix,  10;  but  it  is  retained  by 
Sam.  Pent.,  Peshitto.  In  xxix,  4,  on  the  contrary,  the  conjunc¬ 
tion  is  given  by  Hebr.,  Sam.  Pent.,  Peshitto,  but  is  omitted  by 
lxx,  and  Vulg.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  dis¬ 
crepancies  with  regard  to  xxix,  15 ;  though  found  in  Hebr.,  Sam. 
Pent.,  Peshitto,  and  Vulg.,  the  waw  is  omitted  by  lxx, — except 
AF,2 — as  well  as  by  Kenn.  181,  674. 

110.  A  third  class  of  variants  with  regard  to  p*iwy  in  its 

various  grammatical  forms  bears  on  the  orthography  of  this 
word.  In  the  plural  it  generally  occurs,  at  least  in  the  context, 
defectively  written;  e.  g .,  xxviii,  12,  20,  28;  xxix,  3,  9,  14; 
however,  in  some  mss.  of  Kenn.,  especially  9,  84,  132,  193,  and 
in  some  Sam.  mss.,  such  as  Kenn.  64,  66,  it  is  written  plene.  In 
the  singular,  it  occurs  once  written  defective ,  viz.  xxviii,  13  (first), 
although  some  thirty  mss.  of  Kenn.  read  it  plene.  In  the  other 
passages,  it  is  generally  fully  written;  thus  xxviii,  13  (2d),  xxviii, 
21  (twice);  xxviii,  29  (twdce);  xxix,  4;  xxix,  10  (twice).  These 
various  occur  also  defectively  written  in  some  mss.,  for 

which  we  refer  the  reader  to  Kennicott,  de  Rossi,  etc.  The  same 
uncertainty  prevails  regarding  verse  15 ;  though  these  two  jntyy, 
are  read  plene  in  Sam.  Pent.,  and  in  almost  all  mss.,  still,  the  first 
is  read  defective ,  in  Kenn.  89,  109,  232,  253,  260,  600  marg.,  and 
the  second,  in  Kenn.  5,  15,  69,  109,  158,  232,  253,  260.  If  we 

1Kenn.  1  and  de  Rossi  1. 

3Swete,  O.  T.  in  Cheek,  ad  locum ;  cp.  Holmes,  Vet.  Test.  Graec.,  ad  locum. 
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bear  in  mind  the  principle  referred  to  above,  viz.  that  the  dejedive 
spelling  should  generally  be  given  preference  over  the  plene  forms, 
it  is  very  probable  that  should  be  written  defective .  Besides, 
it  is  also  certain  that  j'HWj;  was  not  repeated  in  some  mss.,  and  in 
others,  was  written  without  the  conjunctive  waw. 

111.  As  might  be  expected  from  what  precedes,  the  greatest 

confusion  prevails  among  the  various  Jewish  sources  with  regard 
to  the  place  of  the  Nequdoth .  According  to  some,  jHWJJ  is 
entirely  pointed ;  thus  Sifre,  “  hv  "fipV*  Meiri  and  a  few 

mss.1  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (2)  and  Midr.  Mishle2  place  the 
points  over  the  second  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1), 

"Dp:  ....  ]0YWy  and  Soferim,  point  only 

the  waw  of  the  second  Bemidbar  Rabba  and  a  MS,  of  Aboth 

de  R.  Nathan  (l),3  although  pointing  the  entire  jntyy,  refer  to 
Num.  xxviii,  21,  “HIDE)  bw  .  .  .  •  polity  bv  *Tlp3.”  Yalqut — 
though  it  reproduces  Sifre — leaves  the  place  undetermined;  this 
is  also  the  case,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  exact  letters,  in 
Leqach  Tob  (list),  Diqduqe  ha-Teramim,  and  the  Massoretic  list. 
Finally,  Menachoth,  87b,4  says  that  the  waw  in  the  middle  of  the 
first  is  the  letter  pointed.  As  is  evident  from  the  Hebrew 

mss.  and  editions,  this  latter  tradition  has  prevailed  in  most 
Massoretic  schools.5 

112.  In  the  midst  of  such  confusion,  we  must  turn  to  the 

various  explanations  of  the  points,  in  order  to  find  out  both 
their  place  and  purpose.  Sifre  tells  us  that  one  of  the 
two  Issarons  is  pointed  because  there  was  but  one  Issaron , 
“■0^3  "inK  rm  ttbw  bv”  In  order  to  understand 

this  testimony,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  scholastic  discussion 
preserved  in  Menacboth  87a  (end)  and  87b  (top).  The  Rabbis 
were  all  agreed  that  there  was  in  the  temple  no  dry-measure 

1  See  Michaelis,  BibL,  ad  locum . 

2  *Wn  has  been  corrected  by  the  editor  into 

3Schechter,  p.  101,  n.  28. 

4  See  Arukh,  a.  v.  “ipl ;  Yalqut,  §  782 ;  Rabbinowicz,  Diqduqe  Soferim,  P.  xv, 

p.  216. 

5  Thus  various  editions;  cp.  Norzi,  Ginsburg,  Kittel,  etc.  It  would  seem  that 
some  pointed  the  conjunctive  waw ;  see  Strack,  o.  c.,  p.  455;  cp.  Konigsberger, 
MuTK,  23-25. 
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larger  than  a  single  Issaron,  and  that,  consequently,  the  three  and 
the  two  Issarons  required  respectively  for  a  bullock  and  a  ram, 
were  not  measured  in  measures  containing  three  and  two  Issarons 
respectively,  but  that  a  one-Issaron  measure  was  used  for  the 
purpose.1 2  They  were  all  agreed  besides,  on  the  presence  in 
the  temple  of  a  half- Issaron  measure.  However,  they  differed 
regarding  the  Biblical  passages  which  should  be  appealed  to  as 
support  for  these  traditions  and  regarding  the  number  of  one- 
Issaron  measures  in  the  temple. 

The  minority,  represented  by  R.  Meir,  stated  that  there  were 
two  kinds  of  one-Issaron  measures,  the  one  heaped  and  the  other 
struck,  because  it  is  said,  “  p")wy  pitt/y  ” — an  application  of  the 
rule  of  extension  on  account  of  repetition ;  on  the  other  hand,  as 
we  read  “nrtK  |VW)n,,,a  it  is  a  sign  that  the  two  or  three 
Issarons  were  measured  in  a  single  Issaron  measure;  further, 
the  presence  of  “1HN  *  and  one  Issaron/  justifies  the 

tradition  that  there  was  also  a  half- Issaron  measure. 

The  majority  said  that  there  was  but  one  kind  of  Issarons , 
because  it  is  said,  “  "inx  The  presence  of  pnu/y  ) Ywy 

does  not  justify  the  view  of  R.  Meir  that  there  were  two  kinds 
of  Issarons,  but  implies  only  the  existence  of  a  half-Jssaron.3 
The  repetition  of  p*“Utfy  in  xxix,  15,  should  not  be  under¬ 

stood  as  indicative  of  a  measure  larger  than  a  single  Issaron, 
because  one  of  them  is  pointed,  i.  e.,  the  rule  of  extension  does 
not  apply  to  this  passage  on  account  of  the  point,  but  makes 
]YWy  plPy  equivalent  to  R.  MeiPs  "1HX  p'lwy.4  They  all  seem 
to  have  taken  it  for  granted  that  the  presence  of  two  p^flyy  should 
be  made  the  basis  of  an  extension,  either  with  regard  to  the  num¬ 
ber  of  the  one- Issaron  measures, — as  R.  Meir,  not  taking  the 
Point  into  account,  actually  does, — or  with  reference  to  the  capa¬ 
city  of  the  Issarons ;  this  extension  however  was  set  aside  on 
account  of  the  Nequdah . 

1  See  Rashi  on  this  passage  87a  (end). 

2  Num.  xxix,  4. 

3  They  had  probably  in  view  xxix,  10  and  not  xxix,  15  as  the  rule  of  extension 
was  not  applied  to  that  last  verse  on  account  of  the  Point. 

4  See  the  explicit  statement,  ibid.  87b  (top). 
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Consequently,  when  Sifre  tells  us  that  is  pointed, i  because 
there  was  but  one  Issaron /  it  evidently  takes  the  same  view 
as  the  Rabbis,  in  considering  the  point  as  annulling  one  of  the 
Issarom,  and  it  excludes  the  opinion  of  R.  Meir  concerning  the 
existence  of  the  two  one- Issaron  measures.  (See  this  idea  in 
Leqach  Tob,  (list)).  The  immediate  inference  is  that  one  of  the 
j’nwjJ  should  be  left  out,  as  its  presence  would  give  rise  to  the 
law  of  extension.  As  Sifre  reads  the  Biblical  verse  )YWy, 
it  is  impossible  to  know  whether  it  is  the  first  or  the  second  pntyy 
which  is  pointed. 

113.  From  the  fact  that  Sifre  points  the  entire  and 

since  the  explanation  of  the  point  by  R.  Jose,  viz.,  #bxv 

ttb)  tfh,  also  supposes  that 

should  be  entirely  pointed,  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that,  in 
the  Gemarah,  there  has  been  a  deviation  from  the  primitive  place 
assigned  to  the  Nequdoth  on  this  passage.  In  what  follows  we  try 
to  give  what  we  consider  a  probable  account  of  this  deviation. 
In  Menaclioth,  the  Biblical  verse  is  read  as  in  Sifre,  ‘p^iiyy  pitf/y/ 
and  not  *  p^uyy  p^ltfyi 1 ;  but  the  wording  of  the  explanation  of 
the  point  by  R.  Jose  supposes  a  text,  ‘  |nwy  ]VWjn/  for,  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  pointing  of  the  waw  in  the  middle  of  p^iwy,  as  if  to 
prevent  a  possible  confusion  with  another  waw ;  this  latter  can 
only  be  the  conjunctive  waw  in  pntt/yi.  This  leads  us  further  to 
assume,  that  the  rubric  from  which  Menachoth  borrows  read, 
‘)YWy  '1  by  TpV  construed  as  pnwy  ibwl  '1  by  Tip:)1;  or  per¬ 
haps,  according  to  a  possible  method,  mentioned  above,  of  pointing 
the  first  letter  as  representative  of  the  whole  word,  it  read: 
<  T  by  'p3  pnwyi ;  with  the  subsequent  confusion  of  the  two  waws. 
This  would  be  a  perfect  parallel  to  naipDl  of  Gen.  xix,  33,  to 
which  we  refer  the  reader.2 

114.  According  to  the  current  text  of  the  Talmud,  in  which 
we  read,  ‘  HIpJD/  it  would  seem  that  the  Rabbis  intended  to  draw 
their  inference  from  a  single  dotted  letter;  but,  as  Rabbinowicz 
remarks,  up  to  the  edition  of  Frankfurt  a.  M.,  1690,  the 

lSee  above,  §§  59,  80,  93. 

2  Diqduqc  Sofei'im,  P.  xv,  p.  216,  n.  G. 
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previous  editions  read  the  plural  i  which  is  also  the  case 

in  the  ms*  of  Cairo.1  It  is  also  very  significant  that  the  plural 
has  been  preserved  at  the  end  of  the  explanation  of  R.  Jose, 
“UPTI  ttb  'Hlpi  'D  'V*  It  seems,  therefore,  well  nigh  certain 
that  the  primitive  tradition  knew  of  more  than  one  point  on  this 
passage.  We  think  ourselves  justified  consequently,  in  maintain¬ 
ing  that  originally  the  explanation  of  R.  Jose  simply  read, 
“ .  .  .  .  TO  kW  inwjrt  [by]  TlpJ  nab.”  When  the  confusion 
spoken  of  above  had  taken  place,  either  at  the  time  of  the  Gema- 
rah  or  later  on,  the  need  was  felt  of  specifying  more  accurately 
what  they  considered  to  be  the  real  place  of  the  points,  and  of 
further  guarding  against  a  possible  confusion  either  with  another 
waw  or  with  other  parallel  passages,  such  as  xxviii,  21,  xxviii,  29, 
xxix,  10;  to  this  effect  they  made  the  following  additions  and 
corrections:  bw  ]liwn  pTOJJ  bw  JWy  l,Yl3  “11p3 

/in  to  xbw  tin  bw  ptwnn  pp  on 

The  explanations  of  Menachoth  just  given,  will  sufficiently 
account  for  the  pointing  of  the  second  waw  of  by  the 

Massorah.  We  wish  simply  to  note  that  the  Masscetic  pittW) 
Kim  very  likely  stands  for  'K  IPH,  i.  e.  the  pm/yi  of*  the  first 
day  of  the  feast,  or,  more  probably  still,  the  first  of  the 

feast  (of  Tabernacles).2 

115.  Although  the  idea  contained  in  the  catchword  of  Sifre 
has  been  preserved  by  most  of  the  subsequent  Jewish  testimonies, 
still,  the  place  that  Sifre  assigned  to  the  Nequdoth  has  been  con¬ 
fused  in  many. of  them.  Sifre  itself,  by  leaving  undetermined  which 
one  of  the  two  should  be  pointed,  is  partly  responsible  for 

the  various  changes  in  that  respect.  In  almost  all  cases,  however, 
we  can  still  detect  the  probable  reason  for  the  deviation. 

In  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1),  we  read,  J'mzW  by 

which  it  refers  to  the  second  p^ttJJJ.  This,  in  the  rubric  on  which 
Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  depends,  was  probably  intended  to  mean 

1  The  commentary  of  Rashi  also  had  but  was  corrected  by  the  author 

of  Dv02?n,  into  lTipltt,  in  order  to  make  it  agree  with  the  text  of  the 

Talmud  ;  see  Rabbinowicz,  ibid. 

2  Cp.  Frensdorff,  Ocklah  vfOchlahy  n.  96  and  the  note  to  it  p.  28  ;  the  Paris  MS. 

of  Oclilah  weOchlah  reads  3rn  ibid. 
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that  the  pnwy  with  the  waw,  i.  e.  pnwyi,  should  be  pointed. 
Aboth  de  It.  Nathan  apparently  read  *  the  waw  of  pnw y  is  pointed/ 
and  as  in  the  Biblical  passage  it  read  ‘  pnwy  pnwy  V  it  naturally 
understood  the  rubric  as  referring  to  the  second  pnwy,  in  which 
the  conjunctive  waw  does  not  appear.  The  addition  of  DP 
pWfrOn  2!iD,  has  been  sufficiently  explained  above  in  Mena- 
choth.  The  reason  given  for  the  pointing  is  that  of  Sifre. 

116*  Soferim  also,  reproduces  a  tradition  according  to  which 
the  second  waw  of  the  second  pnwy  should  be  pointed ;  it  says, 
‘*T)p3  'iron  pnwyDW  l'^l/  but,  as  Muller1 2 3 *  remarks,  'own  should  be 
referred  to  l'P  and  not  to  ;  consequently,  we  should  read 
'WH  pnwyiW  VP,  instead  of  pnwyDW,  and  thus  it  would  agree 
with  Menachoth  and  Massorah.  As  Soferim  had  a  Biblical  verse 
c  pnwy/  there  was  no  pnwy  with  two  waws  to  justify  the 
rubric  'own  ....IP,  and,  therefore,  it  referred  'Own  to  pnwy  = 
the  second  pnwy. 

11T.  Bemidbar  Rabba — cp.  one  ms.  of  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan 
(l)  * — says,  kW  HDD  bu>  pwtn  "ipin  pwy  by  npj’ 

‘"1 272  TIN  pnyj?  OIU  ?m8  It  is  to  be  noted  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  clause  HDD  but  •  pwtn  *inN,  it  corresponds 
exactly  to  Sifre  in  the  reason  which  it  assigns  for  the  Nequdoth . 
Unlike  any  other  Jewish  document,  it  tells  us  that  it  is  one  of 
the  )nwy  required  for  the  feast  of  the  Passover,  which  should  be 
pointed,  i.  e.,  one  of  the  pnwy  in  Num.  xxviii,  21.  It  is  hard 
to  see  the  origin  of  this  unexpected  statement.  The  reading 
)lWfrO  nntt  ]nwy  is  very  likely  due  to  the  abbreviation  pnwy, 
which  some  reconstructed  nntt  pnwy,  and  others  pWKn  pnwy ;  the 
compiler  of  Bemidbar  Rabba  placed  the  two  readings  side  by 
side,  as  is  often  done,  and  thus  we  have  pwfrD  nntt  pnwy.  The 
presence  of  HDD  instead  of  in  ^>W,  which  creates  the  main 
difficulty,  is  probably  traceable  to  some  such  rubric  as  is  found  in 
the  Massoretic  list  on  Num.  iii,  39,  viz.,  Kim  pnwy  =  'K  inn  '  wy, 
i.  6.,  c  the  first  pnwy/  as  above.  Bemidbar  Rabba  referred  'K  to 

1  Soferim,  p.  89  f. 

2Schechter,  p.  101,  n.  28. 

3  Some  editions  read  differently  *  *  •  in  jV2?N")  hw  pUKl  plE/l?  bl?  Tipi’. 

Thus,  Wilna  edit.  1887.  See  appendix,  ad  locum . 
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in,  and  read,  ‘one  of  the  first  feast  is  pointed/  As  the 

first  of  the  great  feasts  mentioned  in  the  context  is  the  Passover, 
xxviii,  16  ff.,  it  was  more  accurately  determined  by  replacing 
'K  in  by  its  supposed  equivalent,  ‘  nDB/ 1 

118.  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (2)  and  Midr.  Mishle  point  the 
second  pnwj?.  The  reason  for  this  is  obvious :  both  read  their 
Biblical  text  ‘pttW  piW/  and  as  Sifre  says  that  is 

pointed,  they  naturally  pointed  the  second  in  which  there  is  no 
conjunctive  waw  (see  above  the  remarks  on  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan 
(1)).  The  explanations  given  of  the  Points  by  these  two  sources 
are  different  from  any  of  those  which  we  have  seen  so  far, 
“  nilVWy  'W  pyto  ITH  ”  (Midr.  Mishle),  but  they  may  be 
an  echo  of  Sifre  denying  the  existence  of  a  second  Issaron,  and 
of  Menachoth  forbidding,  on  account  of  the  Nequdoth ,  any  exten¬ 
sion  to  be  derived  from  the  presence  of  two 

From  what  precedes,  we  can  safely  conclude  that  originally  one 
of  the  Issarons  was  entirely  pointed — presumably  the  first,  but 
possibly  also,  the  second, — and  that  the  points  were  devised  to  cancel 
it.  It  should  be  noted  further  that  while  the  place  of  the  Nequ¬ 
doth  has  been  confused  in  various  ways,  so  as  to  render  the  expla¬ 
nations  inappropriate,  still  we  know  that  they  have  been  placed 
on  letters  which  were  missing  in  some  mss.  or  recensions.  Appar¬ 
ently,  here,  as  in  other  cases,  the  absence  of  these  letters  in  MSS. 
and  recensions  made  the  deviation  easier ;  and  hence,  it  would 
seem  that  there  always  existed  at  least  a  faint  idea  about  the 
function  that  the  Nequdoth  were  intended  to  fulfil. 


1See,  with  reference  to  the  ms.  of  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1),  Blau,  MU,  p.  16. 
As  to  the  variant  in  bv  see  Blau,  MU,  p.  16.  Of  course 

the  presence  of  HDD  instead  of  in,  may  be  simply  an  oversight :  the  author  having 
still  in  his  mind  the  word  HDD,  mentioned  a  few  lines  before,  for  Num.  ix,  10. 
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Deuteronomy  XXIX,  28. 

o^iy  iy  'ib  r6m  mrr^  mnmn 

♦nwn  minn  nm  b  na 

119.  The  whole  verse  seems  to  be  an  interpolation,  and  F. 
Hummelauer1  admits  that  it  was  introduced  only  by  the  final 
editor,  to  take  the  place  of  a  whole  anecdote  which  he  did  not 
care  to  narrate.  Whatever  may  be  said  of  that  supposition,  it 
is  evident  that  the  dots  were  not  appended  to  indicate  the  inter¬ 
polation  of  the  whole  verse,  and  that  the  verse  was  accepted  as 
genuine  when  the  Nequdoth  were  placed.  Apart  from  this  fact, 
there  does  not  seem  to  exist  anything  critically  doubtful,  though 
the  exegesis  of  the  verse  varies  considerably  according  to  authors. 
The  only  trace  of  divergent  readings  is  the  omission  of  Wp6k  ffl TVb 
by  Kenn.  109,  which  connects  mnwn  with  wxfn  lA.  It  is  to 
be  noted  also,  that  the  lxx  uses  the  second  person  instead  of  the 
first,  (  ®€G>  vfx&Vy  c  (f>avepa  v/jlIv/  (  reicvots  vfi& 

Sanhedrin  43b,  the  oldest  document  with  regard  to  the  place  of 
the  Nequdoth ,  places  them  over  ly  With)  S&.  This  has  become 
the  general  tradition  in  subsequent  Jewish  works.  Thus,  most 
mss.  of  Soferim,2  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1),  reproduced  in  Arukh 
s.  v.  IpJ,  Leqach  Tob  (ad  locum ) 3  Bemidbar  Rabba ;  thus  also, 
Rashi  and  the  Tosafist  on  Sanhedrin  43b,  Baal  ha-Turim  on 
Deut.  xxix,  28 ;  thus  finally,  the  Massoretic  list  on  Num.  iii,  39, 
and  almost  all  mss.  and  editions  The  Massorah  Parva  in  the 
editions  of  Venice,  1524,  1548,  1617  f.,  and  Basel,  1619  f.  reads 
simply  ( miro  nmpj  'V  but  Norzi,  Michaelis,  Ginsburg,  have  the 
rubric  ‘nVttpJ  K'V  11  points.  Baer's  Diqduqe  ha-Teamim 
and  Ochlah  w°Ochlah  agree  in  pointing  "iy  Ylh-  Others, 

however,  such  as  the  Paris  cod.  of  Soferim 4  and  some  Biblical  mss.,5 

1  Hummelauer,  Comm .  on  Bent .,  483;  cp.  RB.,  1901,  610;  according  to  Hum¬ 
melauer,  it  is  “ glossa  el  suspii'ium  redactoris ”  (!). 

a  Muller,  Soferim,  90. 

3  Ed.  Padua,  Deuteron.,  p.  101. 

4  Muller,  Soferim ,  90. 

3  Michaelis,  BibL  Hebr. ,  ad  locum. 
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omit  the  point  on  the  '-4 yin  of  “iy.  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (2)  places  the 
dots  over  rfajm,  but  this  is  certainly  a  mistake,  and  in  the  sub¬ 
sequent  explanations  it  refers  to  a  tradition  according  to  which 
iy  Shh  should  probably  also  be  pointed,  ‘  Tip}  lyx 

[pyn]  (KH)  "iy  Sifre  leaves  the  place  of  the  Points 

undertermined  with  regard  to  the  exact  letters ;  this  is  also  the 
case  in  Leqach  Tob  (list),  Midr.  Mishle,1  and  Diqduqe  ha-Te'amim. 

120.  If  we  turn  now  to  the  explanations  given  of  the  points, 

it  is  well  nigh  impossible  to  see  how  they  could  have  been 
suggested  by  the  pointing  of  'y  1^03^  1^.  As  remarked  above, 
most  scholars  who  hold  the  Nequdoth  to  have  a  critical  value 
make  an  exception  for  this  passage  and  grant  that  here  the 
points  are  merely  exegetical.  Few,  however,  agree  as  to  what 
the  exegetical  peculiarity  is.  Besides,  as  is  evident  from  the  con¬ 
clusion  reached  in  a  previous  chapter,  there  is  a  strong  presumption 
against  attributing  to  the  dots  such  an  exegetical  import.  Finally, 
whatever  may  be  made  of  the  pointing  of  ’IJOdV)  no  satisfac¬ 
tory  reason  has  ever  been  adduced  for  the  pointing  of  the  'Ayin 
in  ny.2  Nor  can  it  be  said  that  originally  the  'Ayin  was  not 
pointed,  for  it  is  hard  to  see  why  this  letter  should  have  been 
added  to  There  cannot  have  been  an  influence  from 

the  early  explanations,  which,  as  far  as  we  know,  do  not  take  the 
'Ayin  into  consideration.  It  is  far  more  probable  that,  as  the 
reason  for  its  being  pointed  was  not  known,  it  was  left  out  by 
some  of  the  subsequent  works.  We  are  therefore  led  to  assume — 
at  least  as  a  hypothesis  to  be  verified — that  there  has  been  some 
confusion  on  this  passage. 

121.  Sifre, — reproduced  in  Leqach  Tob  (list),  Yalqut,3  and 
Bemidbar  Rabba, — tells  us  that  points  have  been  placed,  because, 
says  the  Lord,  “  when  you  shall  have  fulfilled  the  things  that  are 
revealed  I  will  also  make  known  to  you  the  things  that  are 
concealed.”  Hence  we  conclude  that  mnDJn  as  well  as 

will  belong  to  us  if  we  fulfil  what  has  already  been  revealed  to 
us.  Let  us  first  investigate  the  import  of  the  condition  that 

*The  editor  has  added  Vb  by 

2  See  v.  g.  Rashi  on  Sanh.  43b ;  Ba  al  ha-Turim,  on  Deut.  xxix,  28. 

3  §  722. 
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is  set  for  the  possession  of  rnnDJH.  This  condition  seems  to 
be  nothing  else  but  the  second  half  of  the  Biblical  verse: 

“ - nm  b  nx  T)Wyb  ” ;  b,  with  the  infin.  cst.  that  follows, 

is  taken  as  representing  the  cause  for  the  preceding  clause  (cp. 
Gen.  iii,  22;  xxxiv,  7,  15;  Ex.  xxiii,  2;  1  Sam.  xii,  17;  xiv, 
33,  etc.).  So  that  Sifre  apparently  translates  DWyh  as  ‘by 
fulfilling/  or  ‘in  that  you  shall  have  fulfilled/  Again, 
of  Sifre  refers  to  nKTH  mm H  'non  hi  n»  (Deut.  xxix,  28)  for, 
although  both  the  Biblical  rbtin  and  the  D^in  of  Sifre  are 
equivalent  to  HTH  1DDD  HOTOn  ....  nDl  hi  nK  of  Deut.  xxviii, 
58  (cp.  xxx,  11—14),  still,  it  is  probable  that  Sifre  does  not  intend 
to  replace  the  Biblical  rhlFl  by  Bn^n,  which  it  has  itself;  if 
such  had  been  its  intention,  it  would  have  used  rbttn  instead 
of  D^in,  as  it  does  for  mno:n.  The  reason,  therefore,  for 
which  we  shall  possess  mnDJH,  is  according  to  Sifre  the 
“  n«in  mmn  nr  hi  n k  n wyh  ”  of  that  verse. 

122,  The  second  half  of  the  catchword  of  Sifre,  and  the  most 
important  for  us,  viz.  ‘I  will  also  make  known  to  you  the  things 
that  are  concealed 9  clearly  indicates  that  the  mnwn  as  well  as 
the  n httn  will  belong  to  us  and  our  children.  If  so,  we  should 
refer  rnnDJn  to  and  leave  out  the  two  divine  names 

TWTVb.  In  that  case,  it  is  true,  we  would  expect  Sifre  to 
tell  us,  ‘the  concealed  things  belong  to  us  and  not  to  Yahweh  our 
God y  instead  of  ‘  I  will  also  make  known  to  you/  etc.,  but  such 
an  expression,  apart  from  the  fact  that  strictly  speaking  it  would 
not  be  correct,  as  our  knowledge  of  revealed  things  does  not 
exclude  but  supposes  the  divine  science,  would  have  seemed 
derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  God.  Consequently,  while  the  idea 
was  preserved,  it  was  framed  in  terms  more  respectful  to  the 
Divinity.  The  Nequdoth  would  thus  fall  on  nilT^  and  not 

on  'y  1  TOlih)  lA.  This  was  already  the  view  of  Kashi  and  of  the 
Tosafist,  on  Sanh.  43b.  The  latter  besides,  gives  us  what  may  be 
considered  the  true  reason  for  the  pointing  of  'Ay in  in  "|j?  along 
with  ^h,  viz.,  in  order  to  make  up  eleven  points,  corres¬ 
ponding  to  the  eleven  letters  of  fTirP^. 

By  leaving  aside  wrfctf  m tvb,  we  understand  at  once  the  catch¬ 
word  of  Sifre ;  with  it  we  may  translate  the  Biblical  verse,  ‘  the 
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hidden  as  well  as  the  revealed  things  will  belong  to  us  and  to  our 
children  for  ever,  if  we  fulfil  (by  our  having  fulfilled)  all  the 
contents  of  this  Law* ;  hence  the  catchword  *  when  you  shall  have 
fulfilled  the  tilings  that  are  revealed,  I  will  also  make  known  to  you 
the  things  that  are  concealed/ 

123*  The  reason  why  Mb  has  been  chosen  to  replace 

OT6K  rwrvh,  is  probably  due  to  the  fact  that,  as  IMafc  lA  is 
to  take  the  place  of  Wrbtt  TX\TXb  in  interpretation,  they  should 
also  be  substituted  for  them  in  receiving  the  points.  It  is  possible, 
however,  as  Uashi  tells  us,1  and  as  is  the  case  in  Kenn.  109,  that 
Mb  should  actually  be  transposed  before  rhttn ;  thus  the 
Nequdothy  while  primarily  cancelling  OTfot  fl )rvhf  would  also 
remind  the  student  that  MM^b)  Mb  was  not  in  its  proper  place. 
In  both  cases,  the  'Ayin  has  been  added  only  to  make  up  the 
required  number  of  points,  viz.,  eleven. 

124.  As  to  Sanhedrin,  43b,2  we  simply  confess  our  inability 
to  grasp  the  exact  bearing  of  the  explanations  it  gives  of  the 
Nequdoth .  The  sense  of  the  passage  is  not  clear.3  Probably,  it 
is  meant  that,  had  there  not  been  points,  we  should  have  to  say 
that  God  did  not  punish  Israel  on  account  of  the  secret  sins  of  the 
individual,  not  only  before,  but  also  after,  the  Israelites  had  crossed 
the  Jordan.  The  points  modify  the  passage  so  that  the  Israelites 
were  not  responsible  for  such  sins  before  they  had  crossed  the 
Jordan,  but  henceforth,  they  were  made  responsible  and  would  be 
punished  unless  they  should  avert  divine  wrath  by  punishing  such 
sins  themselves.  From  this  we  can  infer  that  as  soon  as  the 
Israelites  were  in  the  promised  land  and  the  contents  of  the  verse 
in  question  became  binding  on  them,  the  mnDJH,  here  under¬ 
stood  as  c  hidden  sins/  should  not  be  reserved  to  God  but  should 
be  the  concern  of  Israel,  ‘  1^03^1  vh**  The  words  HirpS 

are  virtually  non-existent,  were  not  written  by  the  sacred  writer, 
and  the  Points  stigmatize  them ;  the  clause  ( after  they  had 
crossed  the  Jordan  ’  is  simply  a  means  to  rivet  attention,  and 

1On  Sanh.  43b. 

3  See  Arukh,  s.  v.  'Ipl 

8Cp.  Bashi,  ad  locum ;  Levy,  Neukebr .  Wtbch,,  m,  435  ;  Baclier,  Agad .  d.  Tann. , 
ii,  241 ;  Blau,  MU,  57  f. ;  see  besides,  the  coritext  in  Sanhedr. 
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morally  represents  the  time  of  composition  of  Deuteronomy,  since, 
as  soon  as  this  law  became  obligatory,  had  to  be 

left  out.  Before  the  Israelites  had  crossed  the  Jordan,  i,  e.,  before 
the  promulgation  of  this  law,  such  responsibility  for  sins  that 
could  not  be  seen,  was  not  to  be  assumed,  and  consequently,  it  was 
maintained  that  rnno^n  had  belonged  to  God  exclusively,  and 
that  Israel  was  not  responsible. 

The  explanations  of  Sanhedrin  are  preserved  in  Leqach  Tob 
(ad  locum),  which  besides,  adds  that  the  pointed  words  IJOdV) 
are  annulled,  “dW  □vTlpj”  1 

125,  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (2),  although  pointing  (read 

'])  U'E&l  )&),  seems  to  take  only  d?) V  11?  into  consideration; 
besides,  it  has  nothing  but  Midrashic  speculations  ■which  are  found 
nowhere  else,  and  which  apparently  have  no  reference  to  the 
Points.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  in  connection  with 
the  explanations  of  the  Nequdoth .,  the  document  in  question 
reproduces  the  passage  relative  to  the  suspended  Nun  of 

J ud.  xviii,  30,  and  would,  therefore,  seem  to  attribute  to  the  dots 
the  same  function  as  the  suspension  of  the  Nun,  i.  e.  the  value  of 
a  dele.1 2  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the  editor  of  Aboth  de  R. 
Nathan  (2)  has  been  guided  simply  by  the  expression 
which  is  found  in  reference  to  the  suspended  Nun,  and  occurs  also 
in  its  own  explanation  of  the  Points. 

126.  A  different  interpretation  given  of  Sifre,  etc.,  by  Mayer 
Lambert,3  is  substantially  as  follows.  According  to  the  present 
Biblical  verse  it  would  seem  that  the  concealed  things  belong  to 
God  for  ever  ‘  D^IJJ  'll?/  as  the  revealed  things  belong  to  us  for 
ever.  Sifre  tells  us  that  at  some  future  date,  viz.,  when  we  shall 
have  performed  the  revealed  things,  God  will  give  up  the  exclusive 
possession  of  the  mnDJn ;  hence,  Sifre  implies  that  these  mnDJ 
do  not  belong  to  God  for  ever  and  consequently  n^l 3?  “1JJ  should  be 
left  out.  In  the  same  way,  in  Sanh.  43b.,  we  are  told  that  1j? 
*  for  ever  ’  is  suppressed  with  regard  to  the  period  anterior  to  the 
crossing  of  the  Jordan  ;  until  then,  according  to  R.  Juda,  the  secret 

1  Cp.  lbn  Ezra,  on  Deut.  xxix,  28. 

“Cp.  Blau,  MU,  46  ft.;  Ginsburg,  Inlrod.,  334  f.;  Konigsberger,  MuTK,  59  ft. 

3  Les  Points  Eztraordinaires,  REJ,  xxx,  116-118. 
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sins,  and  according  to  R.  Nehemiah,  even  the  manifest  sins,  had 
not  been  punished;  accordingly,  rb)V  "IV  should  be  cancelled. 
How  did  it  happen  that  'j?  was  pointed  instead  of 

tb)V  "IV?  Probably  from  the  misapprehension  of  a  rubric, 
(Dp)  'V  "IV  *  =  "IV,  understood  as  ‘it  is  pointed  as  far  as 

the  "Ay in9  =  Dp)  [)\]y  ny. 

127.  This  is  certainly  a  very  tempting  hypothesis;  still,  it 

has  much  against  it.  It  is  not  clear  why  two  words,  and  not  one 
or  three,  should  have  been  selected  to  justify  the  rubric  ‘  Dp)  /y  "ly/ 
Neither  is  it  clear,  why  in  many  mss.  the  Massorah  parva  men¬ 
tions  explicitly  the  number  of  the  points,  ‘  eleven/  1  unless  there 
was  a  reason  to  do  so,  which  reason  hardly  exists,  if  we  suppose 
that  'y  ))b  was  pointed  in  good  faith,  although  wrongly. 

Again  in  the  Biblical  verse,  D^iy  iy  primarily  refers  to  ; 

it  would  be  surprising,  that  in  the  early  documents,  this  word  is 
not  taken  into  consideration,  and  that  the  opposition  is  made 
between  TXitVh  mno^H  and  rvnnDJn;  if  the  hypothesis  of 
Lambert  were  right  we  would  rather  expect  some  such  catchword 
as  :  ‘  there  are  points  because  the  revealed  things  do  not  belong  to 
us  for  ever/ 

Finally,  we  do  not  see  why  the  crossing  of  the  Jordan  would 
have  been  selected  by  Sanhedrin  as  the  time  when  the  mnDJn 
will  become  our  concern,  W)^  We,  therefore,  prefer  the  view 
explained  above,  according  to  which  DTVh  should  be 

cancelled. 

128.  We  have  now  to  examine  the  clause  found  in  Aboth  de  R. 
Nathan  (1  and  2)  and  also  in  Bemidbar  Rabba  at  the  end  of  their 
respective  lists.  In  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1)  it  reads  as  follows  : 

to1  dk  tnw  “ion  ■p  n*?n  no!?  nsm  'v  ‘w  vA  bv  mpJ” 
Tnpj  -qd  p  ’jn  io'in  -p  rono  no  'odo  'b  "ion1!  i.t^n 
:)n^j?o  mipj  tojjn  nano  no1  'b  io'in  dki”  Whether  this 
clause  refers  to  the  ten  dotted  passages  of  the  Pentateuch,  or  should 
be  restricted  to  Deut.  xxix,  28,  is  still  matter  of  discussion.2 

1  See  above,  §  119. 

2  Blau,  MU,  7  f . ;  Ginsburg,  Introd 320  ;  Konig.,  Einl. ,  p.  32,  n.  1 ;  these  three 
scholars  extend  the  clause  to  all  the  pointed  passages.  Konigsberger,  MuTK}  p. 
27,  restricts  it  to  the  verse  under  consideration. 
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Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (2),  though  possibly  applying  it  to  all  the 
passages,  more  probably  refers  only  to  Deuteronomy  when  it  says, 
‘  why  are  all  these  letters  pointed  ?  ’  This  is  better  understood  of 
the  eleven  letters  of  that  passage,  than  of  the  letters  of  all  the  other 
passages  combined.  Bemidbar  Rabba  more  probably  restricts  the 
clause  to  Deut.,  for,  although  it  is  not  probable  that  the  abbrevia¬ 
tion  K'rl  means  ‘and  eleven/ — the  eleven  letters  of  mrP^,1 

— still,  it  does  seem  that  we  have  to  deal  with  an  alternative 
explanation  of  the  Points,  for  this  passage  is  similar  to  other 
occurrences  in  the  same  document,  where  such  alternative  catch¬ 
words  are  given.  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1),  as  it  stands  and  as  it 
is  quoted  in  Arukh,2  evidently  restricts  this  clause  to  Deuteronomy, 
for  it  has  a  special  explanation  for  every  pointed  passage,  and  it 
would  have  none  for  this  one,  unless  it  applies  the  above  clause  to 
it.  Besides,  the  very  wording  of  this  first  recension  would  leave 
but  little  doubt  as  to  the  intention  of  its  author  to  limit  the  ex¬ 
planation  to  this  passage;  it  says:  “Wft1?)  and  the  'Ayin  of 

are  pointed,  why  ?  But  thus  says  Ezra,”  etc. ;  it  is  clear 
that  the  explanation  given,  forms  an  answer  to  the  question  ‘  why 
have  these  letters  been  pointed  ?  ’  It  is,  however,  the  opinion  of 
Schechter  3  and  Blau 4  that  here,  there  is  an  omission  which  is  to 
be  supplied  from  the  second  recension.  Still  the  omission,  if 
omission  there  be,  is  very  old,  as  our  present  reading  is  found  in 
Arukh.  It  is  to  be  noted  besides,  that  in  the  passage  relative  to 
the  Points,  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1)  is  generally  free  from  such 
strongly  speculative  explanations,  as  are  found  in  the  second 
recension  on  Deuter.  xxix,  28.  In  any  case,  even  if  we  grant  the 
omission  of  a  whole  clause,  it  would  still  remain  doubtful  whether 
it  should  be  understood  of  all  the  pointed  passages  or  only  of 
Deuteronomy. 

129*  The  obvious  meaning  of  the  words  of  Ezra  is  that  the 
Nequdoth  mark  these  letters  as  critically  doubtful.  On  the  one 
hand,  since  Elias  can  pronounce  against  them,  they  may  be 

1  Thus  would  Konigsberger,  L  c.,  have  it  rendered. 

2  S.  v . 

3  Aboth  de  22.  Nathany  p.  101,  n.  29, 

‘MU,  8. 
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spurious,  and  on  the  other,  since  the  same  Elias  can  approve  of 
their  having  been  written,  they  may  be  genuine,  in  which  latter 
case,  Ezra  would  remove  the  points.  Therefore,  these  letters  are 
doubtful,  and  Ezra  himself  cannot  pronounce  on  their  spurious¬ 
ness  or  their  genuineness.  The  interpretation  given  by  Konig, 
who,  on  the  strength  of  this  passage,  makes  the  points  express  a 
mere  interrogation  mark,  hardly  does  justice  to  the  words  of  Ezra ; 
for,  if  such  an  authority  as  Elias  is  needed  to  solve  the  difficulty,  there 
must  have  been  more  than  a  slight  suspicion  with  regard  to  their 
genuineness.  Besides,  if  Elias  blames  Ezra  for  having  written 
them,  Ezra  has  an  answer  ready,  viz.,  that  he  has  already  marked 
them  with  points,  and  this  is  almost  the  same  as  not  having  written 
them  at  all. 

However,  if  this  clause  be  restricted  to  Deuteronomy,  it  is 
permissible  to  see  in  it  a  means  to  avoid  pronouncing  the  two 
divine  names  spurious,  although  they  might  have  been  considered 
as  positively  interpolated.  The  responsibility  was  left  to  Elias  to 
reject  or  retain  w6k  TTiTVh,  and  if  he  chose  to  keep  these  words, 
then  it  rested  with  him  to  sanction  them  and  give  them  the  true 
sacredness  which  they  had  hitherto  lacked. 
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CONCLUSION. 

130.  Before  examining  the  various  theories  in  detail,  let  us 
call  the  reader’s  attention  to  a  few  facts,  which,  we  think,  must  be 
admitted  regardless  of  the  opinions  that  one  may  hold. 

(1.)  As  shown  in  the  preceding  pages,  the  Extraordinary 
Points  bear  only  on  single  words  and  letters ;  consequently, 
whether  they  mark  a  special  exegesis  or  a  striking  feature  of  the 
text,  whether  they  express  discrepancies  between  mss.  or  critical 
doubts,  or  whether  they  condemn  some  elements,  it  is  certain  that 
for  many  other  striking  features,  discrepancies,  doubts,  or  words 
and  letters  to  be  condemned,  but  bearing  on  longer  Biblical  clauses, 
the  dots  have  not  been  used. 

(2.)  Again,  in  almost  all  passages,  we  have  seen  that  the  Points 
bear  on  words  and  letters  which,  though  found  in  our  present 
textus  receptus ,  were  omitted  in  other  recensions;  it  therefore 
follows  that  whatever  be  the  import  of  the  Nequdoth ,  it  so 
happened  that  other  striking  features,  or  critical  judgments,  were 
not  expressed  by  them. 

(3.)  It  is  also  noteworthy  that,  although  the  primitive  tradi¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  place  of  the  Points  has  not  always  been 
preserved,  still,  the  later  Jewish  works  have  generally  placed 
them  over  letters  or  words  not  found  in  all  mss.  or  recensions ; 
and,  as  we  may  safely  presume,  the  Rabbis  must  have  been  induced 
thereto  from  the  conviction  that,  owing  to  their  function,  the 
Nequdoth  would  be  better  justified  when  placed  on  these  other 
letters  or  words. 

A.  The  Theory  op  Chance  and  Accident. 

131.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  insist  on  the  unfounded  char¬ 
acter  of  the  opinion  of  Richard  Simon  and  others,  who  make  the 
Points  the  outcome  of  chance  and  accident.  This  view  is  altogether 
too  much  a  priori.  It  would  be  a  wise  chance  indeed,  that  would 
place  the  Points  only  on  letters  critically  doubtful.  Again,  we  are 
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unable  to  see  why  occasionally  only  one  letter  is  pointed,  while  in 
other  cases  as  many  as  eleven  are  so  marked.  This,  if  nothing 
else,  would  make  it  certain  that  the  view  of  Richard  Simon  is 
untenable. 


B.  The  Exegetical  View. 

132.  We  already  rejected  this  view  as  incompatible  with  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  Jews  at  the  time  when  the  Nequdoth 
originated,  and  as  unheard  of  in  Palaeography.1  From  the  pre¬ 
ceding  analysis  of  the  individual  passages,  it  must  be  clear  to  the 
reader  that  neither  Textual  Criticism,  nor  the  catchwords  of  Sifre, 
etc.,  will  allow  this  hypothesis  to  stand.  The  catchwords  of  Sifre, 
and  in  most  cases,  those  of  the  other  Jewish  writings — after  the 
Haggadic  amplifications  have  been  removed — can  be  justified  only 
by  leaving  aside  the  dotted  words  or  letters ;  hence,  it  follows  that 
not  only  no  special  exegesis  is  derived  from  the  dotted  letters,  but 
that  on  the  contrary,  in  real  exegesis  they  should  not  be  inter¬ 
preted  at  all ;  this  further  supposes  the  Points  to  have  been  devised 
to  annul  the  elements  over  which  they  were  placed,  by  throwing  at 
least  a  suspicion  on  their  genuineness. 

133.  Besides,  Textual  Criticism  shows  that,  in  almost  all 
cases,  the  Points  have  been  placed  on  words  or  letters  regarding 
which  the  various  recensions  disagreed.  In  view  of  these  facts, 
could  it  be  seriously  maintained  that  out  of  the  many  passages  on 
which  a  special  exegesis  might  have  been  based,  the  Rabbis  marked 
with  points  only  those  words  or  letters  which  were  not  universally 
acknowledged  to  be  genuine?  It  is  true  that  Haggadic  specula¬ 
tions  were  often  based  on  letters  considered  as  superfluous,  but  a 
superfluous  letter,  in  so  far  as  it  was  made  the  basis  for  a  special 
interpretation,  is  not  at  all  synonymous  with  a  letter  critically 
doubtful  or  spurious.  Furthermore,  as  the  Points  form  an  official 
feature  of  the  text,  the  supposed  exegesis  would  seem  to  have  been 
officially  connected  with  that  text,  and  this  still  more  increases  the 
improbability  that  such  doubtful  letters  should  have  been  chosen 


1Cp.  above,  §§  42-55. 
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for  an  exegetical  purpose.  Again,  from  the  viewpoint  of  the 
Rabbis,  this  special  meaning  was  intended  by  God,  and  it  is  but 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  they  must  have  felt  rather  sure  of 
the  divine  origin  and  genuineness  of  the  textual  elements  from 
which  they  derived  such  views.  If  the  exegetical  theory  were  true, 
they  would  have  done  just  the  reverse. 

134.  We  hardly  lessen  the  difficulty  by  saying  that  occasion¬ 
ally  Textual  Criticism  does  not  throw  suspicion  over  the  words 
originally  pointed,  v.  g.9  Gen.  xix,  33  and  Deut.  xxix,  28.  When 
using  Textual  Criticism,  we  never  claimed  that  in  the  present  state 
of  our  knowledge,  we  should  necessarily  and  in  all  cases  find  dis¬ 
crepancies  among  mss.  or  recensions.  Sifre,  on  Gen.  xix,  33, 
whatever  may  have  been  the  reason  for  rejecting  HDlpSI,  clearly 
indicates  that  this  word  should  be  cancelled.  As  to  Deuteronomy 
xxix,  28,  apart  from  the  fact  that  one  MS.  does  not  reproduce  the 
pointed  words,  it  may  be  asked,  why  did  not  the  Jews  place  the 
Points  over  the  two  divine  names  ?  Since  they  felt  no  scruple  in 
putting  the  vowel-points  on  these  names,  why  should  they  have 
refrained  from  marking  them  with  dots,  if  dots  had  simply  ex¬ 
pressed  a  special  interpretation,  or — a  remark  which  goes  against 
Konigsberger — called  attention  to  the  unusual  presence  of  these 
words  ?  If  we  admit  that  the  Points  have  the  value  of  a  deh9  or 
at  least  express  a  strong  doubt  as  to  genuineness,  all  is  explained 
naturally.  We  know  that  it  was  forbidden  to  erase  any  of  the 
divine  names,  even  when  written  wrongly ; 1  the  same  idea 
of  reverence  that  prompted  the  Jews  not  to  remove  the  divine 
names  even  in  such  cases,  induced  them  also  not  to  place  upon 
them  the  dots,  which  were  the  equivalent  of  an  erasure.  In  any 
case,  the  reluctance  to  point  the  divine  names  indicates  much  more 
than  a  mere  exegetical  peculiarity. 

We  feel  therefore  compelled  to  reject  this  Exegetical  theory 
as  not  giving  us  the  true  purpose  for  which  the  Nequdoth  were 
appended. 

1  Makkotli,  22a  ;  Shebuoth,  35a  and  b  ;  Soferim ,  iv,  1,  etc.  Cp.Waehner,  Ant. 
Ebraor .,  Sect.  I,  §  362,  vol.  I,  pp.  198  f.;  Blau,  Alth.  Buchw. ,  165  f . ;  Muller, 
Soferim,  58  ff. 
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C.  Theory  of  Italics. 

135.  The  reader  doubtless  remembers  that  Konigsberger  re¬ 
jects  both  Textual  Criticism  and  the  Jewish  writings  as  means  of 
determining  the  purpose  of  the  Nequdoth ,l  This  is  undoubtedly 
very  significant,  and  he  himself  grants  that  his  theory  cannot  claim 
the  support  of  either.  In  fact,  from  what  precedes,  there  is  very 
little  doubt  that  his  system  is  incorrect.  The  very  existence  of 
recensions  not  having  the  dotted  words  or  letters,  would  alone 
make  it  probable  that  the  Points  are  in  some  way  connected  with 
these  discrepancies ;  and  if  we  would  still  maintain  that  the  dots 
indicate  that  the  elements  over  which  they  were  placed  were  to  be 
retained,  it  should  not  be  said  with  Konigsberger  that  it  was  done 
in  contradistinction  to  other  parallel  passages,  but  rather  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  some  mss.  or  recensions,  which  left  them  out ;  thus  we 
would  fall  into  the  theory  that  makes  the  Points  mark  discrepan¬ 
cies  between  mss. 

136.  Besides,  Konigsberger  supposes  a  work  of  comparison  to 
have  taken  place  between  the  various  parallel  passages — a  work 
which  we  ourselves  advocate.  But  how  would  he  account  for  the 
fact,  that  among  all  the  discrepancies  between  parallel  passages, 
those  only  which  had  letters  or  words  not  found  in  the  others  have 
been  indicated  by  Points. 

137.  Furthermore,  even  if  this  difficulty  were  answered,  we 
should  have  still  to  account  for  the  restricted  number  of  the 
Extraordinary  Points.  It  is  hardly  credible  that  the  Jews  while 
comparing  the  various  parallel  passages,  should  have  found  only 
those  ten  passages  worthy  of  attention.  In  Genesis  alone,  there 
are  numerous  passages  in  which  the  same  word  is  spelled  differ¬ 
ently.  Why  have  not  the  Jews  called  attention  to  them  also? 
Again,  it  might  be  asked,  why  are  the  dots  placed  over,  v .  g., 
the  ])~wy  of  Num.  xxix,  15,  and  not  over  the  ]YWy  of  verse  10; 
over  of  Gen.  xviii,  9,  and  not  over  that  of  Gen.  xix,  21 ; 
over  pnfrfl  of  Num.  iii,  39,  rather  than  over  the  same  word  in  iv,  34, 
and  so  on  ?  If  the  author  of  the  dots  had  in  view  only  to  safe- 


1  See  above,  §§  18,  19. 
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guard  the  unusual  presence  of  certain  letters  in  certain  words,  he 
should  have  also  pointed  the  other  passages  which  exhibit  the  same 
unusual  character,  and  where  apparently  there  was  the  same  danger 
of  making  a  mistake.  This  argument  would  retain  all  its  force, 
if  instead  of  making  the  Points  express  a  striking  feature  of  one 
passage  when  put  in  comparison  with  a  parallel  one,  we  would 
base  the  underscoring  of  words  and  letters  on  discrepancies  between 
mss.  Konigsberger,  it  is  true,  argues  that  the  dotted  letters  give 
a  less  regular  reading  and,  consequently,  should  be  retained ;  but 
this  changes  the  question  concerning  the  meaning  of  the  Nequdoth , 
into  one  of  pure  Textual  Criticism.  For,  even  if  the  dotted  letters 
were  critically  correct,  it  would  not  follow  that  the  dots  were  not 
invented  to  answer  a  critical  preoccupation;  the  author  of  the 
Points,  owing  to  the  unexpected  presence  of  these  letters  or  for 
some  other  reason,  might  still,  although  wrongly,  have  thus  marked 
them  doubtful  or  spurious. 

138.  We  have  seen  besides,  that  the  early  Jewish  tradition, 
as  embodied  in  Sifre,  far  from  emphasizing  the  genuineness  of  the 
dotted  letters,  implies  that  they  should  be  left  out.  Sifre,  as  it  is 
nearer  and  apparently  more  conformable  to  the  primitive  tradition 
than  the  Massorah  proper,  cannot  be  discarded.  Were  it  true 
that,  as  Konigsberger  seems  to  assume,  the  Massorah  never  con¬ 
demned  any  textual  elements,  it  would  still  remain  to  be  proved 
that  in  pre-Massoretic  times  the  same  method  was  always  followed. 
Let  the  reader  remember  besides,  what  we  have  already  stated, 
viz.,  that  the  differences  existing  between  the  older  Jewish  works 
and  the  Massorah,  are  not  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  existence  of 
two  independent  and  parallel  traditions,  one  Midrashic,  the  other 
Massoretic,  and  both  having  a  different  scope ;  they  should  rather 
be  explained  by  the  different  stages  of  one  and  the  same  tra¬ 
dition,  which  at  one  time  was  misunderstood  or  became  con¬ 
fused.1  We  may  add  that,  as  the  Massorah  does  not  hint  even 
once  at  the  supposed  striking  feature  to  which  the  Points  refer, 
Konigsberger*  s  explanations,  concerning  the  reason  for  placing  the 
Points,  seem  to  be  a  mere  substitution  of  his  own  theoretical  con¬ 
ceptions  for  those  of  the  Jewish  writings. 


1  See  above,  §  19. 
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It  seems  to  ns  therefore  to  be  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  theory 
of  Italics  does  not  correspond  to  the  primitive  meaning  of  the 
Nequdoth. 

D.  Critical  Theories. 

139.  Were  we  to  judge  of  the  respective  values  of  the  various 
critical  theories  simply  from  the  results  of  Textual  Criticism,  it 
would  seem  that  all  these  theories  sufficiently  harmonize  with  its 
data.  Since,  in  almost  all  cases,  we  have  detected  traces  of  recen¬ 
sions  in  which  the  dotted  elements  were  not  found,  it  is  quite  natu¬ 
ral  to  conclude  that  the  Nequdoth  either  call  attention  to  the 
existence  of  discrepancies  between  mss.,  or  that,  in  view  of  such 
divergencies,  doubts  having  arisen  as  to  the  genuineness  of  these 
words  and  letters,  the  Points  express  this  doubt ;  or  finally,  that, 
on  the  strength  of  the  other  recensions,  these  words  and  letters 
having  been  condemned  as  spurious,  the  Extraordinary  Points 
served  to  mark  graphically  such  a  condemnation,  which  last  import 
they  have  in  contemporary  Palaeography. 

Let  us,  however,  examine  those  theories  a  little  more  closely, 
for  we  think  that  it  is  yet  possible,  even  from  the  data  of  Textual 
Criticism  alone,  to  come  to  a  conclusion  less  vague  and  general. 

140.  As  we  said  above,  the  Points  are  used  only  when  recen¬ 
sions  disagreed  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  some  words  or 
letters  and  not  for  other  discrepancies ;  if  these  Points  had 
expressed  discrepancies  as  such,  it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  they 
would  not  have  been  used  for  other  differences  besides  those  that 
they  actually  mark.  In  the  same  way,  if  they  had  been  used  to 
express  a  doubt,  we  could  hardly  account  for  the  fact  that  they 
express  only  those  doubts  that  arose  from  the  presence  of  certain 
textual  elements,  and  not  other  doubts  as  well.  Still  less  can  we 
account  for  this  state  of  affairs,  if,  with  Konig,  we  tone  down  the 
doubt  to  a  mere  interrogation  mark ;  for,  in  that  case,  there  must 
have  been  many  other  passages  against  which,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  such  suspicions  could  have  been  entertained. 

141.  Moreover,  while  comparing  the  various  recensions,  the 
author  of  the  Points  must  have  met  with  many  other  instances, 
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besides  the  few  pointed,  in  which  his  own  copies  had  letters  or 
words  lacking  in  some  of  these  other  recensions.  If  then,  by 
appending  the  Points,  the  Jews  simply  intended  to  mark  discrep¬ 
ancies  between  mss.,  or  to  express  their  own  subjective  doubts,  why 
have  only  those  passages  been  pointed  ?  We  have  seen,  for  instance, 
that  there  were  several  recensions  with  regard  to  the  plene  or 
defective  forms  of  ptfflD,  and  that  this  word  was  occasionally 
written  but  once  in  places  where  it  is  written  twice  in  our  Mas- 
soretic  text ;  why  have  they  pointed  only  one,  viz.,  Num.  -rely, 
15  ?  From  these  two  considerations,  based  on  the  small  number 
of  the  Nequdoth,  it  follows  that  those  theories  which  make  them 
express  a  vague  and  easily  detected  peculiarity  have  the  less 
chance  of  giving  us  their  true  purpose.  Thus,  the  theory  main¬ 
taining  that  the  Points  merely  mark  discrepancies  between  mss. 
and  recensions,  is  not  as  probable  as  the  one  which  adds  to  this 
the  idea  of  a  suspicion  entertained  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
Massoretic  readings ;  and  this  last  theory  is  again  less  probable 
than  the  one  which  would  extend  the  suspicion  into  a  positive 
doubt.  More  probable  than  any  of  the  preceding,  is  the  theory 
that  makes  the  Nequdoth  conventional  signs  for  cancelling  words 
and  letters  that  were  considered  spurious.  The  author  of  the 
Points  may  have  noticed  many  discrepancies  between  mss.,  may 
have  entertained  many  suspicions  or  even  positive  doubts  as  to 
the  genuineness  of  certain  letters  and  words,  and  yet,  he  would  not 
reject  these  words  or  letters,  unless  impelled  by  stronger  motives. 
Only  in  those  ten  passages,  were  the  grounds  considered  strong 
enough  to  allow  such  a  decisive  stand  to  be  taken  against  our 
present  Massoretic  readings.  Finally,  we  cannot  lay  too  much 
stress  on  the  fact  that  the  ancient  Fabbis  must  have  been  strongly 
convinced  of  the  cancelling  value  of  the  Points,  when  they 
departed  from  the  original  tradition  with  regard  to  their  place,  in 
order  to  place  them  on  letters  which,  as  has  been  shown,  they  could 
more  clearly  consider  as  spurious. 

142.  This  conclusion,  arrived  at  from  the  date  of  Textual 
Criticism,  is  fully  borne  out  by  the  explanations  of  Sifre.  In  view 
of  the  decisive  stand  it  takes  against  the  dotted  letters,  it  is  not 
probable  that  the  Nequdoth  simply  call  attention  to  the  existence 
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of  discrepancies  between  mss.,  although  we  may  grant  that  these 
divergencies  may  have  been  the  cause  of  the  rejection  of  the  pointed 
letters.  In  the  same  way,  the  claim  that  the  Points  simply  cor¬ 
respond  to  a  mere  interrogation  mark  hardly  does  justice  to  the 
catchwords  of  Sifre.  Nor  would  it  avail  anything  in  favor  of  this 
last  view,  to  argue,  as  Konig  does,  from  the  disagreement  that 
seems  to  exist  among  the  Rabbis  with  regard  to  the  purpose  of  the 
Extraordinary  Points,  and  from  this  to  conclude  that  nothing 
definite  was  known  about  them.  In  many  cases,  these  supposed 
dissensions  are  only  apparent  and  are  due  to  the  fact  that  while 
the  idea  implied  was*  the  same,  the  explanations  were  different, 
v.  g.y  Num.  ix,  10;  xxi,  30;  xxix,  15;  Deuteron.  xxix,  28.  In 
other  cases,  we  have  been  able  to  distinguish  the  older  tradition, 
where  no  such  hesitancy  is  found,  from  the  later  Midrashic  ampli¬ 
fications,  and  although  the  meaning  of  the  Points  may  have  become 
confused  in  the  latter,  it  would  not  be  fair  to  reject  the  former  on 
that  account.  There  are,  it  is  true,  two  cases,  where  even  in  Sifre 
there  seems  to  have  existed  a  discrepancy  among  the  Rabbis,  viz., 
Gen.  xvi,  5  and  Gen.  xxxiii,  4 ;  but,  as  we  have  explained,  the 
controversy  does  not  refer  to  the  meaning  of  the  Points  but  to 
their  right  to  existence.  The  dots  are  not  the  outcome  of  discus¬ 
sions  as  to  whether  or  not  a  word  was  genuine,  in  the  sense  that 
they  would  mark  the  impossibility  for  the  Rabbis  to  reach  an 
agreement;  consequently,  they  do  not  call  attention  to  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  of  the  word  as  such.  On  the  contrary,  the  presence  of  the 
Points  on  these  letters  was  the  occasion  and  cause  of  such  sporadic 
disagreements,  precisely  because,  being  agreed  on  their  import, 
most  Rabbis  wanted  to  retain  them  and  thus  condemn  the  dotted 
elements,  while  others  pronounced  the  dotted  letters  genuine  and 
consequently  wished  to  remove  the  Points. 

143,  The  preceding  considerations  also  disprove — at  least  to 
a  great  extent — the  theory  that  the  Points  express  only  a  real  and 
serious  doubt  with  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  the  dotted  letters. 
Apart  from  the  questionable  passage  of  Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1 
and  2)  and  Bemidbar  Rabba,  at  the  end  of  their  respective  lists,1 


1  See  above,  §§  128  f. 
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very  little  could  be  adduced  in  favor  of  this  view  and  against  the 
theory  which  makes  the  Points  an  equivalent  of  our  dele.  The 
tone  of  Sifre  is  far  too  emphatic  to  allow  us  to  stop  short  of  a 
positive  condemnation.  It  never  speaks  hesitatingly,  but  clearly 
asserts  without  restriction  that  such  letters  should  be  removed.1 
Again,  although  it  might  be  questioned  whether  Aboth  de  R. 
Nathan  (2)  had  a  clear  conception  of  the  meaning  of  the  Points, 
still  the  use — at  least  mechanical— of  the  technical  formula  (  VdV 
in  its  explanation,  is  an  indication  that  the  dotted  letters  should 
be  left  out ;  for,  this  formula  ‘  very  much  like  the  scholastic 
( dices 9  or  i  videtur  quod  non/  is  used  only  to  introduce  a  clause  or 
an  interpretation  that  the  Rabbis  wished  to  reject.2  Hence,  if  the 
explanations  made  necessary  by  the  presence  of  the  dotted  letters, 
are  positively  rejected,  we  must  needs  conclude  that  these  dotted 
letters  themselves  are  condemned. 

There  is  only  one  theory  left,  viz.,  that  the  Nequdoth  were 
originally  and  primarily  intended  to  cancel.  The  only  question 
that  might  be  asked,  would  be  whether  we  should  make  an  excep¬ 
tion  for  Gen.  xxxiii,  4,  where  a  transposition  is  probably  intended. 
But  as  we  have  shown,  even  if  the  transposition  be  granted,  it 
would  not  follow  that  the  Nequdoth  indicate  the  transposition  as 
such  ,  they  simply  cancel  the  word  in  the  place  it  occupies,  but  of 
themselves,  do  not  indicate  whether  or  where  it  should  be  re¬ 
inserted.  Again,  the  claim  of  Blau  and  Ginsburg,3  that  occasion¬ 
ally  the  Points  indicate  the  substitution  of  another  reading  for  the 
present  Masso retie  one,  is  not  justified,  at  least  with  regard  to  the 
official  Nequdoth.  The  fact  that  in  mss.,  dots  are  sometimes  found 
over  letters  replaced  by  others  in  other  recensions,  cannot  be 
adduced  against  this  assertion ;  as  far  as  we  know,  in  such  pas¬ 
sages,  the  variant  is  given  in  the  margin,  which  is  not  the  case 
when  the  letter  is  io  be  omitted.  It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  the 
Points  simply  cancel  these  letters  of  the  text,  and  whether  any- 

1See  Blau,  MU,  p.  8. 

3  Bacher,  Judiscke  Schriftauslegung,  p.  72. 

3Cp.  above,  §  9. 
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thing  had  to  be  inserted  in  their  stead  should  be  judged  from 
different  sources. 

As  this  result,  derived  from  Textual  Criticism  and  the  Jewish 
Writings,  also  harmonizes  with  the  mental  attitude  of  the  Jews 
at  the  time  when  the  Nequdoth  originated,1  and  with  the  palseo- 
graphical  use  of  dots,2  we  may  give  as  our  final  conclusion  that 
the  Nequdoth  or  Extraordinary  Points  of  the  Pentateuch 
were  devised  by  their  author  or  authors,  to  condemn,  as 
spurious,  the  words  or  letters  over  which  they  were  placed. 


lCp.  above,  55  42-44. 
*  Cp.  above,  §§  45-55. 
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The  Jewish  Testimonies  on  the  Nequdoth.1 


Genesis  XVI,  5. 

144. 

1. — Sifre.*  by  I1?  mOK  *p31  ^3  'n  BDW  13  K2V3 

:  mp31?  wa  nano  '^laon  by  K'n  13^3  -un 

Thus  Bemidbar  Rabba  iii,  13 ;  most  editions,  however,  read 
-p>31.  Thus  also  Leqach  Tob  (list),*  -pyai  Va  'n  'EM1” 
_ “  vbv  ~np3  nt& 

2. — Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1st.  Recension) 4  •pal  \P3  'n  DIEM1 

by  Q'nniK  urn  •un  by  k^>n  )b  mow  v  nt&»  p’Daw  '■>  by  up: 

:pai  va  nano  y^noan 

3. — Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (2d.  Recension)8  TD  'n  B1DW1 

:*un  ui3  t&N  )b  moK  nW  r\'bv  Tp:n  yi'y^'a'i 

4.  — Midrash  Mishle.6 

-prow  n'v  pai  'n  biew  ♦mina  nmp:  nwy  p^n  ]on 
nmaKi  ,nmnBu6  nin  nunn  moiK  won  mm  nano  f~np3 
pnaywai  pnn  i:n  nrraj  nniK  l tik1?  i»ik  rm  Iran 
by)  "nan  ?y  oipon  jr»" o’  p  ok  ,*n"a  d^bw  nw  ,nniK 
by  ruuwn  no  ,rfripa  yew  mw  noKn  “mn  bi  ~ioxm  ,“p"on 

mn  nniN  by  n"w  *)K  un  nm« 

5.  — Soferim,  vi,  3.7  nip:  IV1  pa1  VS  BIEW 

1  In  the  following  notes,  we  have  noticed  only  the  variants  which  are  of  some 
importance,  either  with  regard  to  the  place  of  the  Points  or  with  regard  to  their 
explanations.  On  these  Jewish  testimonies  see  above  §§  63  f. 

*  §  69.  Ed.  Friedmann,  p.  18a. 

3  On  Num.  ix,  10.  Ed.  Padua,  p.  194. 

4Ch.  xxxiv.  Ed.  Schechter,  p.  100. 

6Ch.  xxxvh.  Ed.  Schechter,  p.  97. 

6  On  Prov.  xxvi,  24.  Ed.  Buber,  p.  99. 
r  Ed.  Muller,  p.  xii. 
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6.  — Diqduqe  ha-Te'amim.1  “p^y  ’OBI2 

7.  — Massorah  Magna,  on  Num.  iii,  39. 3 4 *  '''112/  “)»Nni  "p'ai 

♦*]^y  '•DDH  OtliaX  ‘ptt 


Genesis  XVIII,  9. 

145. 

1. — Sifre.  dttp  im»  -jniyfrt  mw  .tx  y^x  n»xi  la  xhto 

:  xvi  p\i 

2.  — Baba  Metsi'a  87a  (middle),-  reproduced  in  Midr.  ha- 
Gadol,  ed.  Schechter,  col.  273.  “Iipj  W  ’31  D1W»  in 

:i^  xioaxa  mw  ^xww  px  pi  nnn  moV  y^xaw  vx  by 

3.  — Bereshith  Rabba  xlviii,  15  (17),  reproduced  in  Leqach 
Tob  (ad  locum),  p.  84 ;  Yalqut,  §  82,  and  partly  in  Mid.  ha- 
Gadol,  col.  273. 

wk  rob  oipj  i'i  TV*  rpK  .'ui  ^nwx  niw  n’x  r^x  hbxi 
twin  nnx  mipin  ^>y  nai  ana  xm»  nnxw  a'aa  x'awi  ibx  *np3 
mipinw  jxa  •  mipjn  nx  win  nnx  anan  by  nai  mip3  »anan  nx 
awa  7 8nmy  i'x  6«miax  r>x  *  mipjn  nx  win  nnx  anan  by  nai 
:nmax  vx  mw^>  nox  *p  mw  n^x  "noxw 

4.  — Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1st.  Recension).  110X1  9  [13  XHial 

)npaoi  na  pnrw  liobo  i^xawl  r»x  by  npj  -mw  rw  v^x 

:nnnx 

5- — Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (2d.  Recension),  ^la1  pwx  niW  n'^'X 

(iron)  rbznb  x^>x  na  □'iyni  inw  vfyy  vpjn  na  Dim  in  x!?w 

1  At  the  end  of  the  Venice  Bible,  1617  f.,  app.  O,  fol.  '3  recto. 

*Ed.  Baer  and  Strack,  p.  46.  pirixn  TP  to  mp3  *]'3'31.  Codex  Baer  repro¬ 
duces  Midrash  Mishle  with  soiue  variations. 

•M.  M.  on  Gen.  xvi,  6,  'm3  '*>  to  “tipi  -p'31.  Marginal  note  to  mp3  '31 

L  l  .Kina 

4  In  the  Vat.  ms.  (119),  W*  to  mp3,  see  Kabbinowicz,  Diqduqe  Soferim, 
Part  xiii,  p.  260,  n.  1.  Midr.  ha-Gadol,  iVX  to  llpj. 

"Leqach  Tob  omits  mp3  .  .  .  -pX  ;  Yalqut  "31  13'X  1 »*>  mp3  l'X. 

•Leqach  Tob  omits  D113X  I'X  .  . .  n31  mp3. 

’Leqach  Tob  )"'"X" 3»3B»1.  The  quotation  of  Midr.  ha-Gadol  begins  only 
with  E1Z73. 

8  Leqach  Tob,  Yalqut,  and  Midr.  ha-Gadol,  add  DiTfllA. 

9  In  the  documents,  the  words  between  brackets  have  been  inserted  by  the 
editors,  those  between  parenthesis  are  readings  considered  incorrect. 
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vbw  ^au/a  mwn  ’ax^o  vnw  wax  omax  bw  [inyi»] 

1 :  nuta  nx 

6.  — Bemidbar  Rabba,  l.  c.,  miff  mx  l^X  maXT  nnilDll 

imnnx  ppaai  xvi  pvi  pyim  to  m*?xaiy  Px  by  up: 

7.  — Leqach  Tob  (list),  l.  c.,  pm>  Up:  na^>  ."jmyX  TO  n*'X 

:  xvi  "i^n 

8.  — Sekhel  Tob ;  ed.  Buber,  p.  26.  ltf'"iX  •  'l'vX  by  Up:  .y*^X 
nx  unn  nnx]  mip:n  bv  nan  ana  xsia  nnxw  oipa  ^?a  ny^x  p 
P'x  ~np3  ix3i  *mip:n  urn  nnx  [3n3n  bv  nan  mip:  anan 
nm  ,vnnx  xim  nax:iy  ,ix^>an  nnx  naiy  'vi  miyD  *inx^  Dmax  'o 
mx  i^>  naxi  mm  nmax  mx  n^x  mx  laxm  mw  $>yi  vbv  l^xty 

♦mipin  nx  wmfr  mx  by  up:  •p'tfc  -|nwx  nmy 

9.  — Soferim,  i.  c.,  mp: 2  (mx)  mx  “|nwx  mw  mx  m^x  naxr 

10.  — Diqduqe  ha-Te'amim,  l.  c.,  mx  v!?X  naXT  3Vi?X 

11.  — Massorah  Magna,  l.  c.,  inttfX  mitf  mx  4.  mpX 


Genesis  XIX,  33. 

146. 

1. — Sifre,  1  c.,  by  Tip:  naipai  ."133110  J?T  X^  13  KSVO 

:ym  naipai  ym  x^>  naairo  *iai^>  “naipai 

2.  — Nazir  23a,  reproduced  in  Horayoth  10b;  Arukh,  s.  v., 
1*1 ;  Midr.  ha-Gadol,  col.  297. 

nmaa  bus 6 ntsipai  I'm  by  up:  na*>  wi  an  -ia  ’Dm'n  Diwa  x:n 
mm  3xa  laytvcb  rrb  mn  ’xai  ym  naipa  bx  ym  x^>  naauoiv  *iai^> 
:'in  xnan  '•nuna^  wx  x1?  x:nnx  x^d^i  nma  xpc:  mn 

3.  — Bereshith  Rabba,  li,  8  (10),  Up:  *111  p  )m3X  nx  )>ptt/m 

♦ym  naipa  ym  x*?  naaitoiy  naipai  *ny  i  xi  $>y 

1  Schechter  suggests  the  following  correction :  HD J3D  niXttJS  WIX  lbtt2'  xbo 

C'nilS. 

5  On  this  variant,  see  Muller,  Soferim,  p.  87. 

3  Codex  Baer  and  Cod.  of  St.  Petersburg  have  mbit  ;  see  Baer  and  Strack,  o.  c. 
p.  46. 

‘M.  T.  mbit. 

*Yalqut,  VT  b?  tip:. 

8  Horayoth,  HttlpDC  l"'l ;  Midr.  ha-Gadol,  n»1p3lbB  V'l. 
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4.  — Aboth  de  E.  Nathan  (1st.  Eecension),  l.  c.,  x^l  13  XHVO] 
ubur  nai?a  pwxnn  1  naipau?  i^i  bv  Tpi  •no'ipDi  naauo  Cm 

♦nTya  ^>u?  nnTaya  x*?x  unim 

5.  — Aboth  de  E.  Nathan  (2d.  Eecension),  l.  e.,  n'a'a'ttf'a  yT  X^l 
vbv  Tpjn  rnn  x^>  naipa  ^>ax  imi-in  naauo  2*n'a'i'p'a'i 

•yT  naipai  naaua  rrpyitni  ♦  unrin  naipai  mn  vb  naau/aiy 

6.  — Bemidbar  Eabba,  l.  c.,  naipai  rCDEO  yT  X^>1  nnVDT 
^>ax  yT  tb  naaito  nTaa  ^  naipai  bw  yua xaw  i'xi  bv  Tip 

:yT  naipa 

7.  — Midrash  Mishle,  l.  e.,  na  ’IDa  , naipai  naattO  yT  t6i 
,ma3  bin  naatya  ,yT  naipa  kx  ,naaiya  yT  ibw  "ia^>a  ,mpj 

:  nTay  nvm  nTayw  na^a  ,nTys  by  naipai 

8.  — Mid.  Yelamdenu,  quoted  in  Arukh,  s.  v.,  i'i  and  Yalqut, 
§86. 

nann  mn  ]Taxaii?  x^>x  ]Taxa  ma  paxa  tsi*>  nua  tiw  pnni 
mn»  na*?  mpj  3  naipai  naipai  naau/a  yT  xVi  a’na  na  nxn 
:'in  npj  naipai  -ja’D^  4na  mini  w  id  nW>a  bx  u»axa  Taw 

9.  — Leqach  Tob  (list),  l.  c.,  yT  t6  naaitOW  na^  •Ka'IpDI 

:yr  naipai 

10. — Leqach  Tob  (ad  locum),  p.  90,  •  naipai  naailO  yT  xV) 
mn  x*?i  ,imm  yT  naipa  *?ax  yT  xV  naaiyau;  Tab  i^y  npj 

:  'ill  ’iw  W>a  di  mnib  ’lxn  i*? 

n. — Sekhel  Tob,  p.  40.  mtyawa  ♦  max  nx  aatym  nTaan  Nani 
nshv  -p  *?a  maw  nx'aaa  [naynn]  pin^>  nniny  ntoaini  miinya 
:  naipai  bv  up:  *p!?  vnnna  naipa  yri  xmi  ynn  minw  ny  nauya 

12.— Zohar.®  l'xia  naipai  naawa  yT  xb a^na  xmanpa  'in  xa 
pan  xnaiy  xinna  nanwx  mn  xbn  xyian  paa  i'xi  bv  mpai 
:  l'xia  xan  o^nwx  -p  paai  .Tia  xpDJ*>  nmwa  xab 

•mss.  of  Epstein  and  of  Oxford,  n»lp21  DXttX22?  VX1  ^  ;  see  Schechter,  100, 
n.  22. 

’ms.  of  Halberstamm,  '131  “231532?  DJlV  “ttip3  Vj>  “lpl ;  see  Schechter,  p.  97, 
n.  19. 

3  Yalqut  omits  one  nttlpSl. 

4  Yalqut  omits  to  the  end  of  the  quotation. 

£  Quoted  in  Minchaih  Skai,  ad  locum. 
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13.  — Soferim,  l.  c.,  .“Ilpj  nBlp3W  1N1  HDip21  n32UO  JIT  N^l 

14. — Diqduqe  ha-Teamim,  1.  c.,  JHON  nN  j'piyni  '-nBip31 

15. — Massorah  Magna,  1.  c.,  NDlp  D.TDN  nN  ppwm  2 *nBlp31 


Genesis  XXXIII,  4. 

147. 

1. — Sifre,  l  c.,  p  131?  ^>33  ip»3  N^ltf  lnpltm  12  NUIO 
nniN2  i’om  i3Dn3  n*?n  3py^  N3iw  wyiz;  yvra  sro^»n  -idin  w» 

:i2*?  ^22  lptwi  njny 

2.  — Bereshith  Rabba,  lxxviii,  9  (12),  reproduced  in  Shir  ha- 
Shirim  Rabba,  vii,  8  ;  Yalqut,  §  133 ;  Sekhel  Tob,  p.  178. 

nnNw  b'22  “iii6n  p  \\ym>  *i'n  vbv  mp3  inpwi  inNip^  wy  p’l 
ron  mipjn  oran  nN  win  nnN  rrnp3n  by  ran  2n2n  nhib 
rnipin  by  .122  2n2  n*?  )N2  •nmpan  nN  unn  nnN  4 * 6 *2n2n  by 
r\yw  nniN2  ram  8i"ib33w  hq^o  n*?n  2n2n  by  n2i  mips  n*?i 
N2  N^W  "ID^B  N^N  ♦l’fyj  mp3  P  DN  ’N3'1  '2  *?'N  02^  ^22  lpiWl 
:  'iai  lt^iy  bw  13'2N  2pj?'*  ^  mm  rwys\  121^  n*?n  lp^ 

3.  — Abotb  de  R.  Nathan  (1st.  Recension),  l.c Wy  ppl  13  NHVO 
n*?u?  2b^b  mp3  i*?i2  in'pitni  imix  by  Vici  mpsrm  mx-ip1? 
P>N  )t?121  nBN  bvj  11  np,'l£;3  "IB1N  "lll^N  )2  ]1JJBU1  mn  •  nBN2  lpW3 

:naN^> 

4.  — Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (2d.  Recension),  l.  c.,  13N12  ^>J?  V)Dvl 
p  pyaiy  mn  •  h2hn  bin  npnw  nm-ra;  to’  mp3  l'n'p'u/'1'! 
HD  pn  vn  nN3w  *?ty  .-6nn3  wy  bio  wya  bo  N*?m  ibin  my!?N 

:ronN  bin  N^niw 


1  Ed.  Baer  m'32  b»  .212lp2  b»  V'l  bl>  2ip3,  with  the  explanations  of  Sifre  in 
Cod.  Baer. 

>M.  T.  n»ip2l.  M.  P.  "l  by  mp3. 

s  Yalqut,  Xbm. 

4  Sekhel  Tob  adds,  plp»31  nlN2p3  xbK  213.223  pN2?  .21222  pit*  p3  KITO 

t  rc-ron  rvrnw  233  or  ni2ip3i  pbn 

‘Shir  ha-Shirim  omits  2»bl2 - 12»33B. 

6  Yalqut  and  Sekliel  Tob  read  13b  b33  lpl£?3  N'b™  ;  see  other  variants  in  Sekhel 

Tob  and  Yalqut,  U.  cc. 
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5. — Bemidbar  Rabba,  l.  c.,  abv  by  Y^y  nip:  mpum  nniimi 

lptt/J 

6. — Midrash  Mishle,  l.  c.,  nip:  m>1  lnpm  V1N1S  by  ^lEW 
n«:iy  bv  k^>n  fnan»  bv  e/dd  np'iwa  nw  nata  inpitm  bv 

:'in 

7.  — Midr.  Tanchuma,1  reproduced  in  Midrash  ha-Gadol,  col.  516. 
v'v  bv  vww  rwyy\  w:b  wy  wpn  inparm  inNnp^>  wy  pn 

issn  •  nnx  bv  'pny:  nn\n  I'npiy'n  nip:  -p^> 

8. — Leqach  Tob  (list),  l.  c.,  i3n  OD^>  IpU/:  in'ptfPl 

mp:  "p^>  )ib  biz  ipiw  nyw  mixa  naih*  wnn  p  pyarc 

9.  — Leqach  Tob  (ad  locum),  p.  171.  inpann  iriNIp^  liyy  pn 

ipi£/:$  u»pD  mbv  na^a  w  Yk  -vbv  nip:  Yn'p'ttm 

:i:i 

10.  — Zohar,  in  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  p.  176,  ^y^>  rv^y  mp:  inpttPI 

•n’mjna  .mptw  N^n  pa 

11. — Soferim,  i.  c.,  mp:  lte  wpm  mix  by  ^lon 

12.  — Diqduqe  ha-Te'amim,  l.  c.,  !intnpi?  )Vy  pn  Onpum 

13.  — Massorah  Magna,  l.  c.,  :in«np^>  1U>y  pn  MnptfPI 

Genesis  XXX YII,  12. 

148. 

1. — Sifre,  l.  c.,  4onm  )kx  dn  myn^>  Vm  10^1  D  NXVO 

:omy  m  niyn1?  k*?k  lafcn  5i^y  mp: 

2.  — Bereshith  Eabba,  lxxxiv,  13  (12);  also  found  with  few 
differences  in  Leqach  Tob  (list),  l.  c. :  Leqach  Tob  (ad  locum),  p. 
188;  Sekhel  Tob,  p.  217;  Yalqut,  §141;  ’ Midr.  ha-Gadol, 
col.  561.  iD^n  nai^>  n«  by  mp:  .  'in  n«  niyn^>  vm  laVn 

6:]axy  m  niyn^>  n^k 

1Ed*  Frankf.  a.  O.,  fol.  12  c. 

2  Ed.  Baer  (the  words  between  brackets  are  found  only  in  Cod.  Baer) 

:  [n»-a>  bv  xbx  aib©  bv  npns:  ,nrm  >62?  rbj?  up:  nabi]  up:  inptbn 
3M.  T.  inp2?;i. 

4  Yalqut  omits  21T0X. 

6  Yalqut  has  HX  b$. 

6  Leqach  Tob,  ad  locum ,  adds,  DiTOX  ]Xtt  b'DXbl ;  Midr.  ha-Gadol  and  Cod. 
Baer  of  Diqduqe  ha-Te’amiro  add,  rPTTC?21  nVoXD ;  Sekhel  Tob  adds, 

:  "in  )xynw  antbai 


3.  — Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1st.  Recension),  l.  c.,  also  found  in 
Bemidbar  Rabba.  DITCH  )XS  n'X  ni] I'nX  12^1  12  XSTC 
^i2x^>  x^>x  iD^n  ]xstn  mv'b  ibw  no^>D  'n'x  by  nip:  D2ito 

:  ninDnrfa  ninitfbi 

4.  — Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (2d.  Recension),  l.  c.,  ]X2  'n'X  niKI^ 
onamun  *p  vu  2 *nox2  D’jnavn  dtcx  ]X2  nx  Vo1  02110  ditch 

:inix 

5.  — Midr.  Mishle,  l.  c. 

N^iy  no^o  o’ 'by  nip:  nx*  noun  nnox  ]xs  nx  nixn1?  vnx  12^1 
njitro  dx  no  l'p  DTCn  nm  \mntifa  ^i2xi?  x*?x  fnijrfc  oSn 
nmn  mo^>nb  oSn  ox  ,d;>ii^  .Tno  ono  xir  ronu6i  ircx^  i2^niy 

:no2i  no2  nnx  by 

6. — Soferim,  l.  c.,  nip:  nx  ,]xs  nx  nijn^  vnx  12^1  • 

7.  — Diqduqe  ha-Te'amim,  l.  c.,  4  nijn^  ClTIXl  (l^X)  12^1  •  nx  • 

8.  — Massorah  Magna,  l.  c.,  nijn^  vnx  12^1  *5rix* 

Num.  Ill,  39. 

149. 

1.  — Sifre,  l.  c.,  ]nnxi  nwo  npc  nu>x  onSn  mpD  Se  12  xutc 

:pon  )o  pnx  rvn  x^w  6v1?y  nip: 

2.  — Bekhoroth  4a.,  x'onn  j?pD^  x1?  p:o  inix2  n\n  xW  pnxi 
: . . .  po  inix2  .Tn  x^ty  Dampen  rcoraw  pnx  by  nip:  no1? 

3.  — Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1st.  Recension),  L  c.,  also  in  Midr. 
Mishle,  l.  c.,  by  nip:  j'nnxi  nroo  npD  nwx  onSn  mpE  *?2 12  xsv2 

:pon  )o  pnx  n\n  x^w  nobo  no1?  7 8)'nnx 

4.  — Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (2d.  Recension),  l.  c.,  on^n  "HIpE  ^>2 

•.nnniro  “ooy  pnx  mnu;  bw  j'n'n'x'i  ntwo  npo  nwx 

1  MS.  of  Oxford  has  ]"'1>  bv  "Sip:  “72^. 

2  Schechter  suggests  the  correction,  "p  *13 

*  What  follows  is  reproduced  in  Cod.  Baer  of  Diqduqe  ha-Te*amim  ;  see  Baer 
and  Strack,  o.  c.,  p.  46. 

4  Codex  Baer  like  Midr.  ha-Gadol,  see  above. 

5M.  T.  na- 

6  Yalqut,  ed.  Warsaw,  has  pHN  by. 

1  In  Schechter’s  ms.,  it  is  pnx  btf  VW  by  TipJ  Httb  ;  see  Bemidbar  Rabba. 

8  Schechter  suggests  to  add 
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5. — Bemidbar  Rabba,  l.  c.,  pnXI  J1WB  ipO  1WX  01^1  mpD  “?3 

:  pan  \o  1  jinx  mn  x*?w  bv  upa  pnxi  bw  i'xi 

6.  — Leqach  Tob  (list),  l.  c.,  mi  xW  ♦p'HKI  HWB  IpO  1WX 

:pan  )a  pnx 

7.  — Leqach  Tob  (ad  locum),  ed.  Padua,  p.  168.  mpD 
nwion  n*?nn  imnw  idi?  iipj  )'inx  *pnxi  nwa  ipo  iwx  diSi 

:  p  nnx  ioj>  *p»S3  pnxi  no*?  ,iwa^> 

8. — Soferim,  l.  c.,  (pnx)  pHX1  HWB  IpD  IWX  Dl^.l  mpD  ^3 

:npj 

9.  — Diqduqe  ha-Teamim,  l.  c.,  mpO  ^>3  2  •  pnxi  • 

10.  — Massorah  Magna,  l.  c.,  D’l^n  mpD  *>3  3  *  pnxi  • 


Num .  IX,  10. 


150. 

l. — Sifre,  l.  c.,  -|ii3  '•'ox  4x'nn  *>y  npi  npim  pi3  IX 
:  noon  nx  may  nr ly  mi  x1?  xato  xim  n3np 


2.  — Mish.  Pesachim,  ix,  2,  Dayman  )B  Hpini  “]11  XM  11  '’X 
nDipoxa  iaix  iiy^x  'i  xopy  m  non  nil  bib  nnia3i  pn*?i 
pimw  ^oa  x1?  iai^>  'n  bv  npi  io’O^  ’oi'  'i  rvb  lax  yin^i  niiyn 

:  pn*?i  miyn  noipoxa  x*?x  ’xn 

3.  — Jer.  Pesachim,  ix,  2,  bv  <131  ononw  nyw3  D'lBX  )J311 

bv  <i3i  mipinw  nywoi  rnipn  nx  pteai  3n3n  nx  rm  nx  mipin 
pxw  ’O  bv m  lax  •  3n3n  nx  pteai  mipjn  nx  win  nx  onon 
an3n  nx  pVoai  mipn  nx  win  nx  )^ya‘?a  nnx  nnpj  x*?x  dw 
:npim  in  pxi  pini  rx  npi  npiniow  x'n 

4.  — Tosefta  Pesachim,  viii,  3, 1B1^>  M  bv  11pJ  13'0^>  ’D1'1  '1  lax 

:pn^i  nny  noipoxa  x*?x  ’xn  npiniw  ’job  x*? 


1  The  editions  of  Venice  1545,  and  Wilna  1887,  have  ~nX  ;  that  of  Wilna  1896, 
which  we  follow  in  the  text,  has  pHK  ;  finally,  other  editions,  like  Amsterdam, 
1641  and  1725  have  simply  'N,  in  an  abbreviated  form.  Evidently,  this  abbrevia¬ 
tion  is  responsible  for  the  two  readings  1HN  and  pHN,  for  it  can  stand  for  both, 
and  was  reconstructed  in  both  ways. 

2  Ed.  Baer  has,  pINI  bj>  Tipi  jiixi  .IBB . 

aM.  T.  jinxi 

4  At  the  end  of  the  list,  it  has  1'by  Tipi 
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5.  — Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1st.  Recension),  L  c,,  KYPD 

npim  yr\  nnvi  xbw  labo  npimsw  1  'n  by  mp3  np'im  yra 

:  prt>i  miy  noipDN  ]a  n^>n 

6.  — Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (2d.  Recension),  L  c.,  *p*n  IK 

:nanp  n^>n  ro’Nty  vby  mp3n  wii  npim  rww  n'pVn'-i 

7. — Bemidbar  Rabba,  l.  c.,  up:  n^>  npim  *pT3  IN  nni13m 
riDipDN  p  n^n  npim  *pi  nvi  n^u;  ib^b  npim  bw  n'>n  bv 
m  rm  n1?  mob  Nim  ranp  -jms  ''dn»  n'’i  -prt>i  nmjjn 

:  nDDn  nx  may 

8.  — Midrash  Mishle,  l.  c.,  rornn  n^w  nata  •  npim  *p"i3  in 

:  yin^i  rmyn  ncipDNa  n*>n  [npim  *pn] 

9. — Leqach  Tob  (list),  l.  c.,  roilp  “)YI3  I^DN  'n  bv  mp3  -npim 

:  nmm  nimp3  O'toa)  tin  nn 

10.  — Zohar,  in  Buxtorf,  Tiberias,  p.  180,  NT  npim  "lTD  IN 
:n^>a  nxinN^  j^nN  vfcsi  Nnmxn  □mp3  jWNn  nmyya  in  wn 

11.  — Soferim,  l.  c.,  mp3  'n  npm  p*D  IN- 

12.  — Diqduqe  ha-Te'amim,  l.  c.,  2 3 npm  “]T13  IN  -npm- 

13.  — Massorah  Magna,  l.  c.,  “npm  pfD  IN  -npm- 


Num.  XXI,  30. 

151. 

1. — Sifre,  l.  c.,  6  Up:  N3Ta  "i]l  5 6  HUN  4nD13  U?  DT31  Dn3  NSm 

:p  nvi  ]S“6o  *)Ntv  4i^y 

2.  — Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1st.  Recension),  l.  c.,  DT31  13  NHVO 

na^a  na^>  Ywn3ii/  by  mp3  N3TB  ny  Yu/n  noi:  ly 

:  nunan  nnnn  n^i  moiNn  mnnnw 


1  MS.  of  Oxford,  'n  Tipi ;  see  Scliechter,  p.  101,  n.  26. 

aEd.  Baer,  like  Aboth  de  B.  Nathan  (1). 

3M.  T.  npm. 

4  Yalqut,  edit  of  Fr.  a.  M.  (1687)  and  Zolkiew  (1858),  has  HEU  I'l?. 

6  Yalqut,  ed.  of  Fr.  a.  M.  and  Zolkiew,  omits  NOTE)  11?  12?K ;  ed.  of  Warsaw 
omits  K3T»  11?. 

6  Thus  Yalqut ;  ed.  of  Warsaw  has  1tt?X  bl?  Ilpl 
T  ms.  of  Oxford  ■SM2?  n  by  nip:  ;  Schechter,  p.  101,  n.  27. 
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3.— Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (2d.  Recension),  1  c.,  "iy  D',’'U?'3'1 

ljj'in  vbw  1  V’fe  mp3n  tama  ny  lyinw  Vo1  K3"!'o  by  “iu?n  new 

stoma  "iy 

4  _ Bemidbar  Rabba,  l.  e.,  by  mp3  1U/N  nB3  "iy  D’lMl  nnilDm 

mown  inrm  ttfenafe  K',i  -p  rm  ]feife  *)Nu?  imow  w'n 

:n\ymo  iovt 

5. — Midr.  Mishle,  l  e.,  l'fe  mp3  •[tOTD  iy  “ltt?N]  PD13  1J?  OTf 31 

:  raff^B  du?  lm’uw  nafe 

6.  — Midrash  ha-Gadol  (ms.)  quoted  in  Schechter,  Aboth  de  R. 
Nathan  (1st.  Recension),  p.  101,  n.  27,  "lafe  •  •  •  [mp3  nafe 

:  fen  inmnn  nVi  nupa  ryuw 

7.  — Leqach  Tob  (list),  l.  c.,  SP'P  }bnbv>  *)NU?  -NDma  1J? 

8.  — Soferim,  l.  c.,  mp3  '"1  TJ?  1U?«  PB3  1J?  D^Utfl  • 

9.  — Diqduqe  ha-Te'amim,  l.  c.,  2nDN  Dm:i  Ott/H* 

10. — Massorah  Magna,  l.  c.,  )lDtt?P  "ON  om31  OU?K« 

Num.  XXIX,  15. 

152. 

1. — Sifte,  l.  c.,  [fe]  4 5pu?y  by  mp3  )my  3  pipy  id  nuvo 

:"ofe  "inx  pu/y  (fe)  ttfe  «mn  t6u? 

2.  — Menachoth  87b,  reproduced  in  Arukh.  s.  «.,  "Ip3;  Yalqut, 
§  782.  pu?y  fe?  pu?y  yyatou?  i'1’i  mp3  no1?  'ov  'n  ion 
nVi  no!?  '3  *?u?d  n*?  mno'1  nW  in  fe?  puwm  did  dv  bw  piwn 

:um  t6  nip:  a'm  b^b  d^u?  feo 

3.  — Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1st.  Recension),  l.  c.,  [D  NSl’D] 
i"»id  ]'nu?y  mp3  noon  in  bvj  puwin  did  d^i  *?u?  pnwy  pwyi 

nn«  pu?y  db?  Km  n^u?  na*?a  6  nap 

4. — Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (2d.  Recension),  l.  c.,  p'l'W'y  pU?yi 

a^Ku?  vbv  mpin  uodi  u?dd  by  d ronwy  13u?  jiya  Kinu?  to1 

:  u?dd  fe  by  tin  Nfe  pya 

1  ms.  of  Halbetstamm,  in  Schechter,  p.  97,  n.  24.  13?  W'JD  Xb©  V’bp  “pin 

:  Vt^DD  nj>  xb>l  -ID  rby  nip:  "pb  X3TJJ 
s  Ed.  Baer,  Up:  V"'l,  USX.  1  1 

s  Yalqut,  ed.  Warsaw,  ynWDl. 

♦Yalqut,  ed.  Frankf.  a.  M.,  omits  p.BJ?  bj>  nip:  ;  edit  Warsaw  reads  bv  nip: 

:  pxn  pnw 

5  In  Schechter' 8  ms.,  we  have _ n»V»  nDC  bv  ss"-  bv  nnx  pn®:>  by  nip: ; 

see  Bemidbar  Rabba. 
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5.  — Bemidbar  Rabba,  l.  c.,  Tip:  -rwyn  )Vwy  |n»J  nnil2H 

pt/y  x^x  nw  nvi  x^w  na^a  inoD  bv>  piyxi  mx  inwy  by 

:n2^>2  *inx 

6.  — Midrash  Mishle,  l.  c.,  [jltyxm]  (Wn)  ptyy  *piyy  pW 
:  nnx  piyy  xbx  ,ni:my  mw  pyto  rvn  x^u/  na£a  vby  nip: 

7.  — Leqach  Tob  (list),  l.  c.,  X^»X  iTH  X^W  "IB^B  *)'myy  pUW 

ipiyyn  nx  ]ro  tb^  d^d  'oiy  unpa2  mi  x^i  12^2  *inx  piyy 

8. — Soferim,  l.  c.,  2(v>i)  pwxnn  a'vo  amw  pwy  pi»y 

mpj  own  pwy2ty 

9.  — Diqduqe  ha-Te'amim,  l.  c.,  im  pwyi*3 

10.  — Massorah  Magna,  l.  c.,  :X3m  W22^>  )VTWy  ♦pwyi*4 5 


Deuteron.  XXIX,  28. 

153. 

1. — Sifre,  l.  c.,  002^1  in*?  ntoom  uvfrx  '.-6  nnnwn  12  xuv’D 
nx  nib  ymx  'ox  f)X  oo^in  on^wy  ^'x  6  up:  ‘o^iy  iy 

:  nnnojn 

2.  — Sanhedrin  43b,  reproduced  in  Arukh  s.  v.  *lpj,  with  slight 
variations,  by  w:y  x’jw  na^a  ny2w  py  ^>yi  Mb  by  Tp:  na^> 
n^am  'n  Vx  min’1  inn  ■'-on  pm  nx  ^xTy1  rayw  ny  nnnwn 
x^w  duo  x^x  D^y  ny  nax:  *122  x^>m  nViy^  nnnojn  by  uoy  on 
nx  ^xiur  rayw  ny  oto2w  pwny  by  troy  Xs?  12  nnnojn  by  wjy 

:pm 

3.  — Aboth  de  R.  Nathan  (1st.  Recension),  l.  c.,  reproduced  in 
Arukh,  8.  v.  np:,  with  minor  variations,  'n^  minDJn  12  X2TP2 

na^>*iy2iy  'y  by)  ij'02^1  )‘b  by  nip:  w'oaVi  )':b  nfoini  ov6x 
laix  12  n2n2  na  oca  b  naxo  in^x  X2’  ox  xny  iax  *p  xVx 
:  |n^ya  mip:  112 yx  n2n2  no1  b  “ibix  dxi  jn^y  onp:  "122  b  ox 


1Thus,  edit,  of  Venice,  1545;  Amsterdam,  1641,  1725;  Frankf.  a.  O.,  1643; 
Wilna,  1896.  The  editions  of  Lamberg,  1862  and  Wilna,  1887,  read  : 

. an  bw  )W1  bv  \\mi  pnw.  See  above,  §  117. 

3  Thus  Cod.  of  Paris  and  edit.  ;  Codex  Halberstamm  omits  V^. 

8  Ed.  Baer,  ann 

4m.  t.  jrmn. 

5  Yalqut  omits  D^IP. 

6  Yalqut  adds  V'Vj?. 
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4.  — Aboth  de  E.  Nathan  (2d.  Recension),  1.  c.,  'n^>  nnno:n 

ny  n^>n  Tip:  in*  oViy  ny  vh  n'l'yi'a'n'i  i:v6n 
i:^>  jwfo  pw  N2n  ri>iy2i  nin  d> lya  iA  j1v6i  jnw  ^id1  q^yn]  (Nn) 
dwam  'th  mnVi  i:*>  n&urn  i:v6n  'rb  ninnon  6'n]  noN:ito 
)2  )n:inn  N'roi  no£  Tny^  iA  div6:  ^2n  vh  pbi  ):in  nin 
1e6  n^>n  rrn  nrco  p  *6m  mn  niwo  )2  •oi  nitoo  ]2  mum 
pyow  "on  noN  «nty:o  102  n^n:  ■p’©^  niwo  bv  inyyoo  niyyiy 
nip:  no^i  *Ni2^  "vnyb  noipoo  npy6  nNin  ]un  ton  n"pny  my^K  p 
[noto  noNn  in^N  N121  dn  Nmy  not*  *p  *6n  i%n  nvnwn  bi  by 
nnaro  no'*  rfa  ob)  "ion1  dni  urAy  'nnp:  n22  )b  ’:n  now  nnara 

tjn^yo  primp:  p*?do  mn  nnw 

5.  — Bemidbar  Eabba,  l.  c. 

by  nip:  -obSy  ny  wnb'i  vh  rvfouni  i:v6n  'n*?  nnno:n  nniism 
ntt  cob  jrnw  \w  ^n  onto  onw  *?'n  ♦unw  yy  by)  i:iato  iA 
nwn  m^N  to1  dn  Nnty  ion  *p  n^n  nip:  no^>  N'n  •ronnmn 
nnro  no1  'b  "ion1  dni  nn^y  ’mp3  “122  £  now  )nw  rora  no1? 

qn^yo  DnTimp:  pinoN  "522 

6.  — Midrash  Mishle,  L  c.9  reproduced  in  Arukh,  8.  v.}  Ipi. 

no“?o  [uodVi 1:1?  by  mp:l  1:^1 i£  ni$>::ni  i:v6n  'r\b  ninno:n 
rl'Tiso  n^Dtz;  no  by  D’oViyn  ]i2n  n'2pn  'X>b  noNiy 
)w  n^ow  no  by  p|n  n'2pn  cm1?  noN  ,nno2iy  no  by  pso  jwi 

inioy1?  d^id1  an« 

7.  — Leqach  Tob  (list),  l.  c.,  nip:  no^  *'U'1i2i?1  )ib  n&t:ni 

•ninnon  do^>  ynw  'on  f;n  n^>i2  n^iyy  dn  an1?  noN 

8.  — Leqach  Tob  (ad  locum),  ed.  Padua,  p.  101.  inoN  IJ’nun 
^Nnw  wiyi  N^iy  no^>o  iy2iy  'y  by)  Ymb)  Yib  by  nip:  no^> 
’nb  nnnDjn  *yoiyo  *pTn  nN  rayiy  ny  nnno:n  by 

:nn*  i^nd  □''nip:  l'yrin  i':^>  ni^::m  iw^n 

9. — Soferim,  l.  o.,  ny  i xxb)  ))b  n^::ni  i^n^N  11^  nnnD:n 

:mp:  ny2iy  'y  [(nip:  i^d  irn^i  i:b)3  n*?iy 

10.  — Diqduqe  ha-Te'amim,  l.  c.,  *D^iy  ny  U*:2^1  \h* 

11.  — Massorah  Magna,  i.  c.,  no  'ii!?  ninno:n  *ny  wsdn  i:^> 

:'n  jo 


*Ed.  Baer  has  "lip:  1^22?  j"'yi  13"J2bl  Ob. 
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Corrigenda  :  p.  7,  n.  12,  read  Mittheilungen ;  p.  1-15,  dele  “Ten”  in  the 
title  at  the  top  of  the  pages ;  p.  17,  1.  1,  read  Amoraim ;  p.  4,  n.  6,  De  Gen.  ad 
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